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241 4. Valeriana rubra. 

242 5. V. sibirica. Siberian Valerian. 

243 C. Crucianella atilosa. Long-styled Crosswort. 

PLATE XLIII. 180 

241 1 . Aster Amellus. Italian Michaelmas Daisy. 

246 2. A. ulpinuB. Alpine Aster. 

24 G 3. Erigeron glabellum. Smooth-leaved Fleabane. 

217 4. Stcnactis speciosa. Showy Fleabane. 

248 6. Leptostelma maxima. Great Mexican Daisy. 

249 G. Diplopappus incarnus. Hoary Californian Aster. 

260 7. Bellium Bellinoides. Common Lesser Daisy. 

PLATE XLIV. 184 

261 1. Telekia speciosa. Showy Telekia. 

262 2. Inula glandulosa. Glandulous Elecampane. 

263 3. Silphium trifoliatuin. Trifoliate Silphium. 

251 4. Ratibida columnaris. 

266 6. Rudbeckia pinnata. Pinnated Rudbeckia. 

266 6. R. triloba. Three-lobcd Rudbeckiu. 

257 7. Chrysostemma tripteris. Tripartite-leaved Golden- 

Crown. 

PLATE XLV. 

268 1. Echinacea purpurea. Common Purple Rudbeckia. 

2 r >9 2. E. beterophylla. Various-leaved Echinacea. 

260 • 3. E. Dicksonii. Dickson’s Echinacea. 

2G1 4. E. serotina. Late-flowering Purple Rudbeckia. 



INTRO DUCT] ON. 


Tub plants I proposo to treat of in tlio present work are principally those which remain several 
years in the ground without requiring to he taken up and replanted; flowering every summer, and 
generally dying down to the ground in winter, hut when they do so, springing up again from the root 
in spring. These plants arc seldom raised from seed, and when they are, they do not flower till the 
second or third year; hut they are generally propagated by dividing the roots either in autumn, when 
the plants have done flowering and are in a state oi'rcpoHO, or in spring, just before the young shoots 
begin to grow. The latter is the most general period. 

When a Perennial plant is increased by division, it is not necessary to take up the* whole plant, hut 
a portion of it may Ik* divided by the spado; or the earth may he cleared away from the roots on one 
side, and a portion separated from the principal mass with a gardener's knife. The principal points to 
be attended to in both cases are — to have se\eral buds attached to the portion of the root which is 
removed; to divide the part taken away from that which remains by a clean cut, so as not to leave; a 
bruised or ragged portion of either stem or root ; and to take; up the whole; of tlm fibrous roots of the* 
part removed, to their full extent, as the spongioles, through which alone* the plant can take; up 
food, are at the extreme point of the fibrous roots, and if they are* broken off* the plant will suffer 
considerably, from its being forced to exist without food till it can form new ones. If, on the contrary, 
the portion removed be taken lip carefully, with all its roots and their spongioles uninjured, and 
planted in a suitable soil, it will grow rapidly ; and its flowering will not be at all checked by its 
removal. 

Besides the fibrous-rooted Perennials, 1 shall include in the present work the Biennials ; that is, 
plants which do not flower till the second year after sowing, and which last for a few years afterwards, 


K 
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but not so long as the proper Perennials. The wallflowers and the hollyhocks may be given as familiar 
examples of this class of plants. 1 shall also include 1 the tuberous-roote d perennials , such as the 
Anemones and the* Duhliap; and, in short, all the herbaceous flowering plants commonly found in 
gardens, which have not been already described in my previous works on the Annuals and the Bulbs. 


The botanical arrangement of this work will be found to be a little different from that of the 
Annuals ; as in that work 1 adopted Dr. Lindley's arrangement of the Natural System, whereas in the 
present one 1 have followed the late Professor Do Candolle, f have done this, because, since my 
fonnei work was published, the University of London, and the Apothecaries’ Company, have decided 
that young men studying botany, with a view to the medical profession, shall be examined according to 
Do ( andolle’s system; and this circumstance a])] .ears so completely to have given it the ascendancy 
over ah the other systems, that even Dr. Lindley's own works on Momentary Detain that have been 
published fatef), have been written in accordance* to it. 


I lav,- now only to add, that in all other respects this work will exactly resemble its predecessors, 
and I trust that it will be honoured with an equal share of public favour. 


J. W. L. 


Ba * SW A II K, 

l)i umber W, Is 11. 
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OltN AMENTA L EE11ENN1ALS. 


('ll AFTER 1. 

♦ 

RANUNCU LACE-TC. J),r. 

1.SSFN1IU ClIARU UK S( Jills Hsu ilh fl\C, IlUt MMIU tmi( S \ IIM»’4 1 HIE, ITl HWIIIJ* ( 1»H(' tllC 1 Oil ,|ll l loN Atl'll 1< l< Il (»l till U* f’llH 

from time to m\ 1 \ t ils fmjiuiilh nut 11" m lonfoimiUil '\itli tin n« mi »U\ ntliu u < nu>pxi% 01 lolluuhi. Liivih iltmutrui opjio 
stjuJs, win. n pi( si nt. In <jm nt 1 \ imujii il in issuimni; unu u il sit ipi s nti, mini ill\ miuli liunului, with tin* jiitiok is to tmm i 

SLiim'iis ilium i ous, glow ui.» fioni hi m.ith tin ]>Mil Cnpil mum 1 mil <>l ‘■lualli miiml llu stun. 

I)LsruiJ*i ion, \c. — Tlic plants comprise! in tins order, vary i xeoedinglv in the form of their flower-* ; and 
in Mime of them the petals and si pals assume even grotesque shapes, as though Nature, tired of the common- 
place routine of their ordinary forms, had tried how many new figures they might he compelled to assume 
Amid all this irregularity, there is, however, always a certain degree of resemblance, which enables the 
experienced (Vc of a botanist to recognise the plants belonging to this order. They have all numerous stamens, 
which have always two-celled anthers, with the filament iirml) affixed to their hack ; and the filaments, sepals, 
and petals (when, there are any), all grow out of the receptacle from beneath the carpels. The carpels themselves 
an* generally numerous, and though growing close together, are either not attached at all to each other, or so 
slightl), as to be easily separated with a pin. In many of the genera each carpel contains only one seed, which 
it does not open to discharge, so that what is commonly called the seed is, in fact, the dry carpel, with the seed 
enclosed. A seed and carpel of this kind form what is called a caryopsis ; and it has been observed that seeds of 
this description are longer in the ground before they germinate than others, no doubt because the germ of the 
young plant has tw T o eov (‘rings to break through, instead of one*. Many of the caryopsides are furnished with 
feathery tails, as in the Clematis and Pulsatilla, the use of which is to distribute the seeds. The juice of all the 
Ranunculacco*, when the plants are bruised or broken, is watery and very acrid , and they are all more or less 
poisonous. The leaves are generally more or less cut, and the petioles or footstalks are generally dilated at the* 
base so as to enfold the stem. This is, indeed, so frequently the ease, that when a plant is found to have this 
peculiarity, combined with numerous stamens growing round and from beneath a little heap of carpels in the 
centre of the flower, the student in botany may be certain that the plant belongs to the Ranunculacea\ There 
are, however, many plants belonging to the order which have neither cut leaves nor dilated petioles. The order 
takes its name from the genus Ranunculus. 

o 

I! 2 
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GENUS I. 

CLEMATIS, Lin. THE CLEMATIS, OR VIRGIN’S BOWER. 

Lxn. SyU. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

,, ,1 Ti i ^ r m f Mlir to I bv a Ions tail, which is generally foatliory. Loaves opposite, generally 

UesrRic ( HAJiACTFiL.—Pctnfo wanting. Calyx of tiom lour to oy a n 

cifrht-culomal, pt'lal-l]ke semh. Carpels caryopBides, ami terminated I (lecpl) <ut. Hoots i >rous, 

DrjtrmvTioN, &r._Thc flowers of tl.c plants belonging to this genus are so well known, that it docs not seem 
necessary to give any detailed account of them. Some of my readers will, however, probably be surprised to find 
that botanists do not allow thorn any petals, and that their showy white or purple flowers aro considered to be 
all calyx. There are very few herbaceous species in the genus, and these are all upright bushes, and not climbers ; 
while all tho woody kinds are climbing shrubs. The name of Clematis alludes to the habit of growth of these 
species, as it signifies a little vine. 

1. — CLEMATIS INTEGUI FOLIA, Lm. THE HUNGARIAN CLIMBER’ OR ENTIRE-LEA VET) 

CLEMATIS. 

Engravings. — Rot. M uc. t. 05 , and out Jig. 3, in Vlult 1. ding, Haven entue, ovate, lanceolate, smooth. Leaves undivided. 

ftp* Line C'iiauac ti ii. — Pedum It b usually 1-ilowi ted , fitment nod- Stem < ut. 

DwarmpnoN, Sec. — This species is very improperly termed a elimber, as it has erect stems, and forms a kind 
of bush. The peduncles of the flower are very long, and the sepals arc purple, of a leathery texture, with an 
undulated margin. The buds are somewhat balloon-shaped, and as the margins of the sepals aro fringed with 
whitish hairs when young, the bud appears to he ornamented with white stripes. The leaves are also 
ornamented with a hairy margin, and they are entire, contrary to those of all the shrubby species, the leaves of 
which are very much cut. The anthers an* yellow, and very long, the stamens forming a kind of pitcher-shaped 
centre to the flower. This species is a native of Hungary, and some parts of Germany, and it is quite hardy in 
British gardens. When once planted, it requires no farther attention, except occasionally taking up the plant 
and dividing the roots if the tuft which it makes appear likely to spread too far. When in flower, it is very 
ornamental, from the great number of purple flowers, each with a bright yellow centre, which arise on their long 
peduncles all over the bush, in the months of June and July. The flowers have no fragrance. It was introduced 
before 1594, and it has been ever since that period a common plant in British gardens. Among its other 
advantages is that of its being able to bear the smoke of London without injury ; it will, also flower freely in 
very confined situations, and even under the drip of trees. There are two varieties ; one with very long leaves, 
and the other with the flowers almost erect. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HERBACEOUS CLEMATIS. 

C. OCHUOLEUCA, An. ; Lodd. Hot. Cab. t. 001. 

The flowers of this species are cream-coloured, and nearly erect ; and bell-shaped, the sepals being curled back 
at the tip. The stamens are of a greenish white. The leaves are entire, and the younger ones somewhat silky. 
The peduncle of the flower is much shorter than in the preceding species, and the whole plant is much lower. 
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It is a native of North America, where it is generally found on the banks of rivers. It was introduced in 1767. 
It is hardy in British gardens, but is very seldom seen, as it does not ripen seeds in this country, and it is 
generally killed by any attompt to divide the root. Tiio flowers aro without fragrance. 

C. ERECTA, All. 

This species has white, sweet-scented flowers, and pinnate loaves. The flowers aro produced in dense 
corymbs, and the plant grows two or three feet high. There are several varieties, which do not, however, differ 
greatly from the species. This species is sometimes ealled the Spanish Vugin's Rower, and it is found wild in 
Spain, and throughout the south of Europe. It was introduced before 15!>7, hut it is seldom seen in British 
gardens. It flowers from June till August. 

C. MARITIMA, J.7H 

This species differs from the preceding one, chiefly in the corymbs of flowers being loose instead of dense. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, where it is generally found on the sea-coast. 

O. ANCHJST1FOLIA, Jacq. ; Wat Dud. Jiut.t . 112; 

lias white flowers, with very blunt sepals. The leaves are pinnate, and the leaflets laneoolate. It is a native of 
Siberia, and was intioduccd in 1767. 

There are two or throe other species which may be ealled herbaceous when young, but they most of them 
take a half slirnbbj ( haracter with time. 


(SEN ITS II. 

THALICTRUM, Lin. THE MEADOW RUE, OR FEATHERY COLUMBINE. 

/.«». St/it. POLYANDR1A POLIGYNIA 

(Ifniru (HtiufTitt. — Involucit Bom ( iljA of four oi fi\odc I icimin il< d by a point. Sec da p< million* Slum mvei t limbing 
urinous stjuls. (‘trptls 1 su (led, mdehiicent, inqucutl) striked, | Li ives iltcinitc. 

DrscniPTioN, &x. — The flower* of plants of tins gums have no petals; and, though they have a ealyx of 
four or five petal-like sepals, it is generally so small and inconspicuous, and falls so soon, that the flowers appear 
to he all stamens. The caipels are car\ opsides, terminating in a point ; the roots are perennial , hut the stoma 
die down to the ground every winter. The roots have an unpleasant smell, and resemble those of rhubarb, both 
in appearance and qualities. The British species are called Meadow Rue, from their leaves having the taste of 
rue ; but their flowers can hardly be called ornamental. Only two or threo species are cultivated in British 
gardens. Tlio name of Thalictrum is derived from a Greek word, to grow green, from the bright green of the 
young shoots ; or from two Greek words, signifying the “ cradle of affluence," from the abundance of its flowers. 


1.— THALICTRUM AQUILEGI FOLIUM, Lin. THE FEATHERY COLUMBINE. 


Engravings.— B ot. Mag. t. 1818 , and oui fig 2, in Plate 1 
Variftus. — T. A. 2, itiopurpureum, Murr. A native of Austna. 
The stems .inti stamens ai c .ill of a very dark purple. 

T. A 3, foriuoisum, Dec. , Dot Mag t. 2025. The filaments 
are dark purple, and the antheis jtllow 


T. A 4, album, (1. Don. Stems green St nnens white 
Spfcihc Character — Flowers in roivmbosc panicles Sepals 
recui ved, inurh shelter than the stamens. Caryopsiden stalked Leaves 
tn-pinnate. Roots fibrous. 

of its flowers, the stamens of 
colour as the stamens ; but they arc so small, and so much 


Description, &c. — This species is very ornamental, from the feathery brightness 
which aro only conspicuous. The sepals are of the same 
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turned back, as to be very little seen. The flowers are disposed in corymbose panicles, with little stipules at the 
base of each fork of the panicle. The stem is hollow, and generally of a dark purple colour, covered with a kind 
of mealy bloom. The leaves are tri-pinnate or tri-ternato. Tho caryopsides are three-sided, with wings on the 
angles ; and they hang, when nearly ripe, on rather long foot-stalks. The species is a native of Germany, and 
other parts of central Europe, where it is found generally on woody hills. It was introduced in 1731. It is 
quite hardy in British gardens ; but the stems die down to the ground every winter, and should be cut off. The 
plant is propagated by seeds, or by dividing the root in spring. It should be planted in a dry, but somewhat 
shaded situation, and it grows from one loot to three feet high, flowering from May to July. The feathery 
Columbine was known to the Greeks and Homans, and dedicated to Bacchus ; and it was thought lucky to lay a 
newly-born child on a pillow stuffed with its flowers, as it was supposed to ensure richness to the child through life. 


2. — T 1 1 A LKTRU M FLAVIJM, Smith. THE COMMON MEADOW RUE. 

F-nohavinos. — E np. Dot. t. .‘JG7 ; 2ml edit. t. 775. I Ijp:i\cs bi-pinnatc ; leaflets broadly ovate, or wed j/e-h Imped, tiihd. 

NpFeinr Ciiaimcii it. — Stem elect, brambul, fui towed, leafy. | Panicle compact, 8iib-(or\mbose. Flowers erect. ( Smith* ) 

Description, &c. — The common Meadow Rue has an upright, compact panicle of yellow flowers; and 
deeply-cut leaflets. It is a native of Britain, and grows two or three feet high in osier-beds or wot meadows, or 
on the hanks of rivers or ditches. It flowers in June and July. The stem is hollow and furrowed ; and the 
root, which is fibrous, is sometimes used to dye wool yellow. The whole plant is extremely acrid, and the 
country people use the bruised loaves as a blister. This species is seldom grown in gardens, though it is 
certainly ornamental. 


THALK’TRUM ANEMONJOIDES, Mich. THE ANEMONE-LIKE TI1ALICTRUM. 


Synonnmf. — Anemone thalictroidcs, I An. 

Endhavinds. — Hot. Mag. t. JIM ; Sut. Rut. Flow, (l.ird., 2d mm 
t. 1 50 ; Lodd. I Jot. Cab. t. 7/0. 


SpFcinr ( harm i eh. J<lo\\cib produced in umbels. Sepal** longei 
i ^ )an ^ )e Couchs. Leaves lo-teinatc, leaflets ioundisli ; floral leaves 
, icsembbng an involucre. Roots tuberous. 


Description, At.— This species is a very puzzling one. Its flowers, particularly when double, are very much 
like those of the wood anemone, and the whole appearance of the plant resembles that of the flowers belonging 
to that genus. There are generally eight sepals, which are white, and much longer than tlia stamens, and which 
are roundish and somewhat concave. The leaves arc small, hut in shape they resemble those of the Columbine ; 
and two or three of them are united at a little distance below the flower, so as to form a kind of involucre, just 
as is tho ease with the anemones. The roots are also tuberous. It is true that this plant differs from the 
anemones » its sepals falling off very soon after their expansion, leaning on the stamens, which in their naked 
state make the flowers look very like those of the meadow rues. The carpels are also completely those of the 
genus Thahdrum. The species is a native of the whole of North America, as it is found in every part of that 
country, from Virginia to Canada. It was introduced into England in 170(1 ; and, as it is quite hardy and 
flowers abundantly, it is a very useful border plant in British gardens. It is also very useful for filling a bed in 

a geometrical flower-garden, from its dwarf stature, which seldom exceeds six inches, and its compact habit of 
growth. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF TIIALICTRIJM. 

T CLAVATUM, Dir. 

The seed-vessels are inflated, and spread out like a star. It is a native of North America, where it is found 
on sand-hills, near Hudson’s Bay. It was introduced in 1830. 

T. CORNUTI, T REVOLUTUM, Dr,. T CANADENSIS, 

A native of North America, introdueed in 180(5. The flowers are white, or pale purple ; and the leaflets 
arc glaucous beneath, and somewhat rcvolute at the edges 

I. ALPINUM, Lin Hot. t. 2237 , 1 ' tuj . Iiot . t. 2(>2 , 2nd edit t. 772 

A very pretty little plant, witli an upright stem, and delicate, feathery, nodding flowers. The leaves are 
very small and roundish, like those of the Columbine. It is a native of hilly places through all the north of 
Europe, and it lias also b«*en found wild on the mountains of Scotland and Wales. It is quite hardy, and very 
suitable for rock-work. 

T i’RTA LOIDEUM, Lin. 

The sepals of fliis species are white, and longer than the stamens ; and, though they soon fall, the filaments 
of the stamens are so much dilated as to look like little flesh-coloured petals with a yellow ball (the anther), at 
the tip of each. The seed-vessels are stiiped, and they have no foot-stalks. The species is a native of the* north 
of Asia, and it was introduced in 17iMh There are many other species of T/tuUcfrum , but they are seldom seen 
in British gardens. 


CENFS III. 

HEPATICA, Dec. THE HEPATIC A OR LIVERWORT. 

Lm Ays/ POIA AN1MUA POL\ GYN1 \ 

CJlNFUll ('llAUACTFR. lllVoillC 1C ot thru CntllC* It III S III tilt lollll | 90111 N. StAllH UH Ulld OVADf n 111111100)09 C lipolfl tailloSS. I <_ H 

of tt nb\ close to the iluwu. Penis wanting in tin single flowir*. | i vtu'iein, tin oc 01 fisc lobul 
CaJvx ot six to nine pitil-like colouicd wpils disposal in two in time 

DcsciuprioN, Sec . — The European Ilepaticas are so well known in every garden, that 1 need only remind my 
readers that they are dwarf evergreen plants with thrce-lobed leaves, and very pretty flowers, which are either 
bright blue, bright pink, or white, but never yellow. Like the Clematis, the single Hepaticas have no petals, 
the coloured part of the flower being only a calyx, while that part which looks like a calyx is the involucre ; it 
being separated from the flower by a small portion of the stem, which is never the case with the true calyx. 
The American Hepaticas are probably only varieties of II. triloba. The name of Hepatica signifies belonging to 
the liver, and the English name of the plant is Liverwort, but why these are applied seems doubtful. 
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1. — HEPATIC A TRILOBA, Chois . THE COMMON HEPATIOA. 


Svnonymfs. — Anemone Hepatira, I An. ; A. prccox, Sal. 
Engravings. — H ot. IMug. t. JO; Eng. Dot. t. 51 ; ami out Jiff. 4, 
in Plate 1. 

Varifiie*. — T he species is the single blue, but the varieties are the 


double blue, the single and double pink, and the single and double 
white. 

Specific Character. — Leaves cordate, thrcc-lobed; lobes quite 
entire, ovate, nourish ; petioles and scapes rather hairy. (G. Don.) 


Description, &<;. — The flower of the Ilepatica is shrouded in the hud by its involucre, which consists of 
three entire leaves. The sepals are of the same colour in the hud as when expanded. The single flowers have 
numerous stamens and carpels, but in the double flowers these are all changed into petals. The leaves are of 
a thick leathery texture and a deep green colour. The flowers are numerous, but each is on a separate flower- 
stem, or scape, rising from the root. The species is a native of various parts of Europe ; and it has sometimes, 
though very rarely, been found wild in England, though probably the apparently wild specimens have been 
accidentally thrown out of some garden. The plant should be planted in light soil, the best being peat or sandy 
loam ; and as it has a tendency to push itself out of the ground, so as partially to lay bare its roots, the earth 
should he occasionally drawn up round it, or it should be taken up and replanted about every third or fourth 
year in autumn ; as it should not he removed after the young shoots have begun to grow, and the flowers to 
expand, which they do as soon as the snow is oft* the ground in spring. All the varieties may be kept in pots, 
and they are all very suitable for rock- work. 


2. — IIEFATICA AMERICANA, Kvr. TIIE AMERICAN 11EPATJC A. 

Svnonmme. — II. t. v.u J*ttr.\h. j iSpicific Chirac ii iu — Leaver tonlate, thrcc-lobed, lobes quite 

Vahietn. — IT. A. 2 ucutiloba ; Jl. noutiloba, Dec. i entne, loumli&h obtuse ; petioles and stupes ven lull’}. (G. Don.) 

Kngkawngs.— Dot. Ueg. t. 587 ; and oui Jiff. 5, in Plate 1. j 

Description, Ac. — This is probably only a variety of II. triloba , though the sepals are rounder at the point 
and narrower than in that species. They are also somewhat darker at the margin than in the centre. This 
plant is very abundant in Canada in rocky situations, Eat it does not succeed well in British gardens, particularly 
near a town, though it does best on rock-work. This species is found to vary considerably in the leaves, which 
are sometimes found with five lobes, and sometimes with the lobes pointed. It was introduced in 1800. 


GENUS IV. 

HYDRASTIS, Lin. YELLOW-ROOT. 

Lin. Syi>t. POLYANDRIA FOLYGYN1A. 

(lENFRic Piiarai tfr. Calyx of thiee ovate nopals. Petals wanting. Seeds somewhat egg-slmped, smooth. Roots tuberous ami yielding a 
Stamens and ovaries numerous. Fruit baccate, iiumeious, collected yellow dye. Leaves 3 or 5-lobed. Don.) 
into a bead, each terminated by the style, 1 -colled, 1 — 2-seeded. 

Descbiption, &c. — There is only one species of this genus. The namo of Hydrastis is derived from the 
Greek word for water ; becauso the plant will only live in moist situations. 
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1. HYDRASTIS C ANADENSIS, Lm. THE CANADIAN YELLOAV-ROOT. 

Engravings —R ot M ijf. t 3010, -md t 3212 

Spm n u ( HAHUTFR. LlIVU I 1( IMS stilklll, Uppll Olll S m llh M ssi]<\ Cupels <i\»tl t ftmti 

Description, &r.—The flower of this plant, though small, is brilliantly white ; and the leaves, and fruit, which 
looks like a large scarlet mulberry, are very ornamental. It is a native of Canada, where it grows in marshy 
places , and where the root, which is covered with tubercles that are yellow inside, i- used both as a tonic 
medicine and as a yellow dye. It was introduced in 1 but it is seldom 'ecu in lJritish gardens, as, if not 
kept very moist, it will not live through a summer. 


f 3 UNITS V. 

ADONIS, DHL THU FLOS ADONIS. 


(Jtnfhk 
lilUtn St 

ni hnnkfd. 


tsin Si/sf l»on\M)RI\ POLAGANIA. 


ClMlMCTIR- ( 1 1 \ A of iivt Klplls p<t lls f l Olll ||\< to 
mum luminous t n >opsidi s nmiiumis, o\ iti , spiked, 
md Ciowdtd on m t It \ it< d ittuitule 01 toms hulno 


o\ it< Cotikdons dist mt 
Joins litmus solitu>, 

In micIkb. 


Lt i\ts il<cj>l\ t ut into nuim’i tins lmt n 
pitidutid at tin top ot till stun oi 


T)ls( liiiTioN, Ni . — Most of the ‘ plants belonging to this genus are annuals with crimson flowers, anti hence 
the name, as they an* fabled to have sprung from the blood of Adonis when he was wounded by the wild-hoar. 
There is probably only one species ol perennial Adonis, as, though four or five are marked in some catalogues, 
they appear to be all varieties of A. rental is. 


1 — ADONIS V ERNALIS, Lut. THE KPKINt. ADONIS. 

Syn»n>mis A ILlli bums, ( rautz ; A. ipt mum, Jutq ; j A. Ipuiinwi, A pvnnuti, Dec Stt in liruu littl« R.idnu.1 

■Mint/di, Dct , \ -ibmn, Patrm A d i\um i, ]{< u hi , A I It im s .»n 1o T y nt ,lks C up* Is smooth, 

lrmtijin, Dr< | Si in u a (luitAtmt --Kulnil luivts aboitm, oi mimed to 

IvNMLAtiNf.s — Hot. M i/. t, 134, ami mu Jiff. 1 m PI it* l ( rlu ttluiijr m tk s Stt in k m s ‘■issik , and umltdid with mtiro loins. 

Vahu-iifs \ \ 2 vol^tnsis, A. voIjjciims, Sh V ; \ ilmo < tn opsidt s \t_lvi tv bookt d vvilli tkr icrmvtd stilts. Roots lddtk 

ploll i, risi/i Stuns bi miked StpJb ol tin r ih\ puhiMtnt on | ami and. 

tilt OUtMllt 

Di-hfRirrioN, &c. — A very showy plant, a native of the north ol England, m valleys, and of the south on the 
sunny parts of mountains, flowering immediately aft< r the uniting of the snow. It flowers freely in English 

gardens in almost any soil, provided the situation m which it grows lie open to the sun. It was introduced 

before the time of Parkinson (162!)), as he speaks of it as the (jrcat Ox-c^e, or large yellow Anemone. It is a 
very showy plant, and well deserving of cultivation, though ol late years it has been somewhat neglected from the 
great number of novelties that have been introduced into our flower-gardens. 


c 
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GENUS VI. 

PULSATILLA, WillcL THE PASQUE FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Gfneru Ciiaracifh — Involucre sessile, distant from the flower. fifteen* (Jaryopsides ending in a long feathery tail. Leaves much cut, 
Petals wanting. SepalB coloured and petal-like ; vaiying from five to with a dilated petiole, clasping the stem. 

Description, &o. — The beautiful flowers which compose this genus, have been separated from Anemone, to 
which they are closely allied, on account of their carpels or c ary upsides having feathery tails, while those of the 
true Anemones have tails which are not feathery. Though I am in general averse to multiplying genera, as I 
think every new name that is to bo learnt adds greatly to the difficulties which the botanical or floricultural 
student has to surmount, yet I have adopted this distinct genus ; because the grounds of distinction are such as 
can he easily ascertained with the naked eye ; and as there are but few species in Pulsatilla, the finding a 
feathery-tailed carpel in any unknown species of Anemone will show that it must be* one of these, and will thus 
help the student to discover its specific name. Every species, both of Anemone and Pulsatilla, has, wliat is called 
an involucre, consisting of three leaves joined together round the stem, at some distance below the flower ; and 
in Pulsatilla these leaves have no footstalks, and form a kind of sheath round the stem. The leaves of all the 
species are much cut, and the plants are all more or less hairy. The name of Pulsatilla is said to be from Pulso, 
to beat, from the plants growing naturally in exposed situations, where they are much beaten about by the wind. 


1 . — PF LSA T1 LL A VERNALIS, MW. THE SPRING PASQUE FLOWER. 

— Anemone vcrimlis. Lin . ; Anemone sulplmrea, Alti- trifid, smoothisli- Flower eicct. Involucre very hairy. Sepals mv, 
oni. straight, elliptical oblong. (G\ Don.) 

Engravings. — Swt. But. Flow. Gaul. t. 205 ; and om fig. 4 in Varieties P. v. 2, luteus, G. Don. Flowers >ollow. 

I late 2. P. v. 3 autuumahs, G . Dot i. Flowciing m autumn. Leave.* 

Specific Charactfu. — Leaves pinnate, segments runcate-lanceolate, ( icsemblmg paislej. 

Description, &c. — This very singular little plant, when not in flower, exhibits only a dense tuft of leaves 
quite close to the ground, covered all over with hairs, particularly when young. The flowers first appear in the 
shape of a very hairy bud, the outer covering of which is an involucre cut into long awl-shaped segments, and 
densely covered with thick spreading hairs. The bud soon expands into a very handsome flower, the six broad 
sepals composing which are of a brilliant white inside, and tinted with pale pink and pale blue on the outside. 
Tho stamens are yellow, and the pollen white. The large size of the flowers in comparison with the close tuft of 
small leaves from which they spring, produces a very striking effect. There is a variety with purple flowers. 
The species is a native of Switzerland, where it is a native of the highest mountains near the limits of the per- 
petual snow, and it was introduced in 1 752. The flowers appear in April. This plant is very suitable for 
rockwork, and when grown in the open border, it should be in a sandy soil, and in a dry open situation, as damp 
is very injurious to it. As it ripens abundance of seeds, it may be increased either by them, or by dividing the 
root ; taking care to sow the seeds in pots as soon as they are ripe, and to keep the young plants when they come 
up safe from slugs and woodlice, which are very apt to destroy them. 
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2. — PULSATILLA PATENS, MiU, THE SPREADING PASQUE FLOWER. 

Synonym*,— -Anemone patens, Lin. Specific Character. — The flower rising before the full expansion 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 19M4 ; and our Jig, 2 in Plate 2 ; both of the leases. Involucre Inrgo, Radical IcaveB palmately eut. 
of the cream-coloured variety. Flower erect, spreading, hairy ; sepals lanceolate. 

Variety. — P. p. 2 Ochroleuca, G. Don. Flowers a cam -coloured. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with large, widely spreading flowers, which rise from the ground 
before the leaves, and expand before the radical leaves are fully unfolded. The involucre is very large and cup- 
shaped. The other leaves rise from the root round the stem, and they are palmate, with the footstalk attached to 
tho centre. The flowers are large, and either purple or cream-coloured ; the former being considered the species, 
and the latter the variety. The plant is a native of Siberia. It grows about a foot high, and tho flowers, like 
those of all this genus, appear in early spring. The namo of Pasque-flower, indeed, intimates that these flowers 
appear about Easter. Like all tho other species, it prefers a dry soil and an open situation. When the seeds are 
sown it is customary to rub thorn together between the hands to divest them of their feathery tails, which got 
entangled with each other, so as to render it difficult to separate the seeds. Some gardeners mix the seeds with 
a little fine sand before sowing for the same purpose. 

B. — PI ) LSAT1LLA VULGARIS, Mill, THE COMMON PASQUEFLOWER. 

Synonymes. — A nemone pulsatilla, Lin,; A. pratcimisi, Withering; A. longipetala, Svhl. Flowers lilac, nodding. 

A. collinti, Sol. 1*. v. \ Oalniiica; A. p. /3 Dulumca, Dec. Plunt dwarf, very 

Kngiiavings. — E ng. Hot. t. 5] ; 2d edit. t. 777, and our Jig. 5 m | hairy; flovici erect, sepals oblong and pointed. 

Plate 2. Spkihc Character. — Flower solitary, nearly eicrt ; segments six, 

Vauiftif*. — P. \. 2 i ii bra, 1*. rubra, Dale ; A. p. 5 rubia, Lam. 1 pointed, hairy. Leaves In -pinnate, leaflets deeply cut, with linear lobes. 
Plant dwarf, flowers elect, spreading; sepals blunt. I imolucrc deeply cut into numerous linear segments. 

P. v. .3 lilacina ; A. p. y lilacma, Dec.; A. intermedia, Schul. ; J 

• 

Description, &c. — I t is this flower that has obtained for the genus the general name of Pasque-flower, from 
its flowering at Easter, which was formerly called Pasque in England, as it still is Pfiques in France, from tin; 
Paschal lamb having been eaten by the Jews at that season. 

The Pasque flower is common all over Europe in dry, sandy, or chalky soils ; but it is never found unless the 
soil be quito dry, and the situation open. It will not live in a close or smoky atmosphere. The flower has rather 
a singular effect, from the long silky hairs that cover its deep purple sepals on the outside ; particularly in Italy, 
where it is very abundant, and where the beat of the climate gives intensity to its colour. The whole plant is 
acrid, and will raise blisters ; and the juice of the flowers is said to dye paper green. 

4.— PULSATILLA ALPINA, Spreng. ALPINE PULSATILLA. 

Synonymes. — A. alpma, JAn.; A. baldensiB, Lam.; A. burse- i the size and colour of the flowers, which arc white, yellow, or purple, 
riaua, ffort A. myrrhidifolia, Vill. ; A. apiifolin, Wild. ; A. sul- Tho most distinct are P. a. fiavescens t and P. a. micrantha. 

phurca, Cam . Specific Character. — Leaves hi- tern ate ; segments deeply cut. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2007 ; and ont fig. 1, in Plato 2. Involucre large, of the same form as the leaves. Flower quite erect ; 

Varieties. — These are very numerous; but they differ chiefly iu sepals elliptic, spreading. 

Description, &c. — P erhaps no species varies more than this does. Sometimes the flowers are as large as 
those of the largest Anemones grown by florists, and at others they are as small as those of the wood Anemone. 
The colour is always white or yellowish, thougli the backs of the sepals are sometimes purple ; and the leaves, 

c 2 
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which appear before tbe flowers, always resemble those of parsley. The involucre is very large, and of the same 
form as the leaves. The height of the plant also differs, from a few inches to two or three feet. When grown in 
gardens it does not require any particular care, but it attains the largest size, and has the finest flowors in a sandy 
loam. The flowers are very often seen double, as is the case with that of the specimen represented in Plate 2. 


r, .—PULSATILLA PRATENSIS, Spreiig. 

Synotsymis. — P. lngiH.ms, Starch; Ancmom pi.itt iibis, Lin. ; 
A. jmkitill i/3 Lam. ; A. sjl\estiw I'lll. ; A. obsohtj. 

V \hikt\ — P. p 2 jilb.nu, A. ulbaiu, Aoauis white. (!. Dan. 
Lni.ha\ini.s — Pot. Mag. t. 180, and om jnj. .3, in Pl.iti 2. 


TIIE MEADOW I’ASQUE FLOWER. 

Spick u C’hahai n u. — Le.ivt s pinnate, segments deeply cut, lubeu 
1 iik.ii. InvoliKM huge, u bcnihling tbe haves. Flowci campanulatc, 
jundulous; m gmuits siv, u flexed at tbe tip. 


l)i scuiptiojN, & c. — This species is very distinct, from its drooping, bell-shaped flower, whieli bears very 
little resemblance to that of an Anemone. The leaves resemble those of parsley, and the involucre is very large. 


and joined together so far up, as to give it the appearance of a deep cup. It is a native of Denmark, the north 
of Germany, and Russia, and it is found occasionally in France, always growing in meadows, but in dry, poor, 
clayey soils. The whole plant is extremely acrid. There are three kinds ; one with very dark purple flowers, 
another with the flowers cream-coloured, and a third with the flowers of a pure white. When grown in gardens 


it should be in a poor soil, and in an open situation. 


OTHER SPECIES OF PULSATILLA. 

P. 11 YLLEltl, S ptentj.; Lathi. Hot. Cab. t. «U0. 

A native of Switzerland ; introduced in IbTii. Flowers, pah purple, covered with white, silky hairs on the 
outside. 

P. C'KRNl A, 7 hnnb. ; I, adit s' Maa of (titl'd, t. 7. 

A native of Japan ; introduced in 180(1. Flowers crimson, covered with golden-coloured hairs on the outside. 

P. NUTTALJANA, Da.; ANEMONE LUDOVICIANA, Nutt ; A. PATENS, / look.; CLEMATIS H IRSUTJSS1MA, Puts/. 

A very distinct species, with tcarnate leaves, and elect flowers, which are sometimes purple, and sometimes 
cream-col oiued. 


GENUS VII. 

ANEMONE, C. Iiaah. TIIE ANEMONE, OR WIND-FLOWER. 

Liu. Si /./. rOIAANDItIA POLY GYM A. 

Opnikic Cn««rn» — JhvoIu.k ..film, leaves limit m I, ss distant j Iiorn live to lilueu, rolouicd, |X-t.iM.U- sepals. < 'arj upsides without 
from the flowci. Petals wanting in tin single flow, is. ol | f.atl.cry tails. Ixmv,„ dceplj lobed. Roots tuberous. 

Description, Ac.— The true anemones differ from the Tasque flowers, principally in the carpels; which, in 
the present genus, arc without the feathery tails that formed so marked a feature in the preceding one. The 
flowers of the species of Pulsatilla are also generally hairy on the outside, while the true anemones are smooth. 
The name of anemone signifies wind-flower, the species generally growing wild in places exposed to the wind. 
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1. — ANEMONE PALMATA, Lin. THE PALMATE ANEMONE. 

Synonv mfb. A. latifolia, Ger. ; A, lutca, Iloit . ,■ Cyclamen- Spn ific ( 4 imha< rra. — Leaves cordate, suboihiculiir, bluntly 3 — 5- 
leaved anemone. ( lohcd, sightly toothed in the nuiyin, hairy. Involucre flexile, 

Enguavingi,.— Rot. Rep. t. 172; Hot. Reg. t. 200 ; Rot. Cab. t. i spudding, tulid. Sepals ten oi twelve, oblong. 

1060 ; and our fig. 1 in Plate 3. 

Description, &c. — A very distinct species, with golden yellow flowers, and roundish leaves, which strongly 
resemble those of the common cyclamen. The involucre is near the flower in the hud ; hut, as the flower-stem 
grows, the distance continues to increase till the flower expands, when it lias become very considerable. Some- 
times two flower-stalks spring from the same involucre, a circumstance rarely met with except in this genus ; 
and, when this is the case, the later and smaller flower has generally a second involucre near the flower. The** 
leaves are roundish, and closely resemble those of a cyclamen ; but the involucre resembles that of the other 
species of anemone. The species is a native of Portugal and the coast of Barbary, and it was introduced before 
1507 ; but it is rarely mot with in British gardens. It succeeds best on rock-work, or in any plan* which is 
dry and exposed to the sun and air. Thus situated, it flowers freely, and produces a brilliant (‘fleet in April, 
when large yellow flowers are not abundant. It is sometimes kept in pots, and 1 saw a large stock of it thus 
grown at Pope’s Nursery, at Ilandsworth, near Birmingham, a few years ago ; but it is by no means so generally 
cultivated as it deserves to be. The roots are tuberous, and they are generally planted in autumn, turning a 
flower-pot over them, if they are in the open ground, during very severe frosts ; or they may he planted in 
February. 


2, — ANEMONE A PENN IN A, Smith . THE BLUE MOUNTAIN ANEMONE. 

Fnghamngs. — Ener. Rot. t 1002; 2<1 edit. t. 700; and our Juf. 3, mid toothed. Involucre of thice-st.ilked, docj»l\-rut, ternnte leaves, 
in Piute .‘i. 1 Flown solit.ii). Petals nuiucious, lanceolate. Ptmarps pointed, awn 

Hfhiik Characjlr. — Leaves tiiteniatr, segments lanceolate, cut, less. (Smith). 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species is a native of Italy, where it is found in great abundance in 
the woods. It is sometimes found wild in England; but it is very doubtful whether it is really a native of this 
country. The colour of the flowers is a bright and beautiful blue, and tin* sepals, which vary in number from 
twelve to twenty, are bent slightly back, so as to give a great depth and richness to tin* colour by the addition oi 
shade. It lias been sometimes asserted that no genus has plants with flowers of a bright yellow and a 
bright blue ; but this and the preceding species prove the assertion to be incorrect. The blue mountain anemone 
will grow and flower freely in any common garden soil. The roots are tuberous, and should he planted in 
October, or February. 


3.— ANEMONE NEMOROSA, Lin. 

Engravings. — Eng. Rut. t. 353; 2d edit. t. 78 ; and our Jiy. 8, 
m Plate 3. 

Vaiuftifs. — A. ti. 2, fl. pi., Jfori . The Ilo reift are double, and 
very handsome. 

A. n. 4, rimilca, Don. Flowers pale blue. 


THE COMMON WOOD ANEMONE. 

A. n. 3, qumqocfolia, Liu. Leaves decidedly five-1 obed. 

.Sen uie CiiAiufini. — Involueie oi three temute, or quinate, 
stalked, lobed and nit leave... Flowers solitary. Petals six, ellip* 
Li cal, veined. (Smith). 


Description, &c. — There are few British plants more beautiful than this little denizen of our woods, which 
grows under the shade of the trees, and among the long grass on banks under hedges. It is one of the first 
flowers of spring, as even in March, in bright sunny weather, it may be seen opening its snow-white flowers as 
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widely as possible, as though it wished fully to enjoy the warmth and light ; but in gloomy weather the flowers 

close. In gardens it is a very beautiful ornament to the borders ; and it requires no care save that of never 

suffering it to becomo quite dry, as its roots are fusiform and furnished with very few fibres. 

4.— ANEMONE RANUNCULOIDES, Lin. THE YELLOW WOOD ANEMONE. 

Svnonvmfs. — A. lu tea, Lam. ; Crow-foot Anemone. Specific Character. — Involucre of three or five shortly-stalked, 

Engravings. Lodd. Hot. Cab. t. 556; Eng. Hot. t. 1484 ; 2d cut and toothed leaves. Flowers solitary, or in pairs. Petals five or 

edit. t. 779 ; and om fig. 5 in Plate 3. six, elliptical. (Smith). 

Variety A. r. 2, purpurea. Flowers purple. 

Description, 4c. — The flower of this beautiful little plant is very like that of the Lesser Celandine ( Ficaria 
ranunculoides) ; but it is easily distinguished from that pretty little flower by its involucre, and its stamens and 
pistil having only one covering, which modern botanists call a calyx, though it is as brilliantly coloured as any 
corolla. The species is sometimes found wild in Hertfordshire and Kent ; but it is doubtful whether it is really 
a native of England. It is, however, common in many parts of the Continent, and on the Pyrenees is found a 
variety of it with purple flowers. It has a long, fusiform root, with few fibres ; and, when planted in gardens, 
it should be in deep, free soil. 

5. — ANEMONE SYLVESTR1S, Lin. THE SN()W-1)R01> ANEMONE. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 54 ; Lodd. Bot. Cub. t. 1739. I segments docplj -toothed at top; those of the involucre stalked. 

Specific Characikr. — Leaves teinate or quinatc, ban y beneath ; | Sepals six, elliptical. Fruit very hair} . (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very elegant plant with white flowers, which droop in the bud, and have very much 
the appearance of a snow-drop ; but become large and showy when they expand. There are frequently two 
flower-stalks from ono involucre, as in A. palmata. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced before 

1590 ; but it is now very seldom seen in gardens. It is very hardy, and it will grow in any soil or situation ; 

and it is very easily propagated, as it has creeping roots, which it extends on every side, throwing up 
abundance of suckers, which of course only require to be divided from the parent plant. It also ripens abund- 
ance of seeds, the outside of which is quite woolly. 


ANEMONE ALBA, Juss. THE WHITE ANEMONE. 

Synonymf. — A ochotensU, Fitch. toothed at top ; those of tho involucro stalked. Pedicel solitary. 

Engramngs.— -Bot. Mag. t. 2167 ; Bot. Cab. t. 322. Sepals five, obovatc, concave. Fruit very lmiry. (G/ Don.) 

SpKriFi^ Charactfk. — Leaves ternate or quinate; segments dccply- 

Description, &c. — In botanical character this species is very nearly allied to the preceding one, but in 
appearance they are very different; A. alba being a dwarf plant with a tuft of leaves, which are purple on the 
under side close to the ground, and a single flower-stalk rising from them like that of a daisy. The flowers are also 
very different, those of A . alba being produced in August and very small, with rounded, concave sepals; while, 
that of A. eylvestris is large and flat. A. alba is a native of the Crimea, and it would probably bo quite hardy 
in British gardens, were it planted in tho open border ; but from its small size and liabit of growth, it is generally 
grown in pots or on rock-work. The roots are creeping and fibrous ; and the seeds are so woolly, as to have 
their covering used in their native country as a substitute for cotton. It was introduced in 1820. 
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7. — ANEMONE VITIFOLIA, Buck. THE VINE-LEAVED ANEMONE. 

Engravings.— B ot. Reg. t. 1385; Dot. Mag. t. 3376 ; Botanist, t. with whito wool beneath. Stem also covered with white wool, ln- 
9 ; and our fig. 6 in Plato 3. volucrum stalked, woolly beneath, and smooth above. 

Specific Character. — Loaves large, cordate, five-lobed, clothed 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced by the late 
Countess Amherst in 1829, and first sown at Montreal, Seven Oaks, Kent. It is now common in every part of 
Groat Britain. The plants grow about two feet high ; tho flowers arc large, and of milky whiteness ; they 
have also something of the waxy look of a white Camellia. It was found in Nepaul by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, in moist woods on the mountains, always near a rill or torrent, and in a shady situation ; but in 
England it grows freely in the open border, or in a bed fully exposed to tho sun. It is generally propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens in abundance, but which do not flower till the second year after they are sown. 

8.— ANEMONE NARCISSI FLORA, Lin. THE NARCISSUS-FLOWERED ANEMONE. 

Synonymkh. — A. umbclluta, Lam.; A. fasciculate, Tourn. ; A. | Specific Character. — Radical Icuvcb somewhat hairy; pal mutch 
dubia, Bell. ; Ranunculus zuontanus, Clus. ' I 3— 5- parted ; lobes deeply- toothed. Involucre largo; lobes 3 — >t- 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 1120; and our fig. 7 in Plato 3. j cleft. Flowers in umbels. 

J >eschiption, &c. — This species is very distinct, from its flowers being produced in umbels ; and it varies so 
much when raised from seed, that five or six varieties of it are recorded in books. They arc, however, very 
seldom seen in this country. The species is a native of the Pyrenees ; but it is also found wild in Switzerland, 
on Mount Caucasus and the mountains of Siberia, and iu Canada, and on the western coast of North America. 
A plant very similar, if not the same, has also been found on the mountains of Nepaul. The flowers are white 
or cream-coloured, and sometimes purple on the outside. The roots are fibrous, and the carpels are quite 
destitute of wool. This species grows best in calcareous soil, or in peat and sand. It is very ornamental, and 
highly deserving of cultivation. It flowers in April and May. It was introduced in 1773 by the EarJ of Bute.' 
One of the varieties is said to be sweet-scented. 

<). — ANEMONE STELLATA, Lam. THE STAR, OR BROAD-LEAVED ANEMONE. 

Synonymes.-— A. hortensip, Lin.; A. versicolor, Sal.; A. pur- ami out fig. 2 iu Plato 3. 
purca, Hort. ; A. pavonina, Deo.; A. fulgens, Gay.; Peacock Specific Character. — Leaves throe-parted, lobes wcdge-«haped, 
Anemone, Purple Anemone. deeply-toothed. Involucre sessile, oblong, three-forked. Sepals ten «i 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 123; Swt. Brit. Flow, fiord, t. 112; j twelve, lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — T he tubers of this species, and of six or eight varieties of it, may bo purchased in the 
seed-shops generally under the name of Anemone horlensis . The varieties are generally purple or crimson, or 
white, or some of the intermediate shades ,* but one, sometimes called fulgens , is of a bright scarlet. When these 
flowers become double, they closely resemble those of A. coronaria , but they may be always distinguished by 
thoir pointed sepals. The tubers are black, and generally they look as though a number of very small potatoes 
had grown together. Oil the upper side there are soveral eyes or buds ; and when the tubers are planted this 
side must be kept uppermost, as from it the shoots will proceed ; while tho fibrous roots, through which tho 
plant derives its nourishment, grow from below. Tho tubers are very brittle, and care should be taken not to 
break them in planting, as it weakens the plants ; but if an accident does happen, tho broken pieces should be 
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saved and planted, as they will form fresh tubers in time. It is generally not thought worth while to make a 
regular bed for this species and its varieties, as they are very inferior both in size and beauty to the varieties of 
A . coronaria ; and they may be planted in the borders in any tolerably good garden mould, taking care that 
they are not under the drip of trees. The) flower very well in London, without appearing at all injured by the 
smoke. The species is a native of the south of Em ope ; and it was introduced before 159G. 


jo. — ANEMONE CORONA RIA, Jah THE NARROW-LEAVED, OR POITY ANEMONE. 

S*\on\mfs.— A. lioitonwm, J Vein ; A triuntlu, Rum. ; U uhml Spfciih Giuhac n it —Leaves tunau, <lcrp]j nil, ’with numerous 

JloMtnij^Aucmono; Gmlui Anemone. | limn sii'inuiK Involucie scenic, <kc])l> tut. Sepals six, oval, 

Em.kwim.s — Hot. Mi£j. t 814, arul our fiy 1 m Platt 3; nul j lountlttl. 

1, 2, anti 3, in Platt 4. ® 

I)j w R 1 PTION, &< . — This species and its varieties constitute what are generally termed the florists’ anemones ; 
and in the double varieties the sepals, wludi are ealled by the floiists the guard-leaves, remain the same, while 
the stamens and carpels are changed into petals of quite a different shape and appearance. The tubers, which are 
sold in the seed-shops, and resemble those of the last species, should be planted cither in October or February : 
in the first case they will flower in Apiil, and in the latter in June. According to the usual method of growing 
these floweis, a bed should be dug, eighteen inches or two feet dec]), and at the bottom of this lied should belaid 
a stratum, six or eight inches deep, of old eow-dmig ; if two years old, so much the better. The bed should 
then be filled in with fresh loam from a field, if it can be procured, and it not, with good sandy loam. If 
expense be an object, the eow-diuig may be mixed w r ith earth at the bottom of the j>it, but it is better without; 
and there should always be at least a foot deep of soil abo\e it. The bed should be raised about four inches 
above the le\el of the surrounding garden, and diills should he drawn from one end of the bed to the other about 
two inches deep. White sand should thin he sprinkled along the drills, and the tubers should be planted three 
or four inches apart, nccoi ding to their size, the largest kinds being, of course*, planted farthest apart. The drills 
should then bo covered level, and the beds raked quite smooth and even. As anemones are tolerably hardy, they 
will very seldom require any protection, but in eases of very hard frost a mat or two maybe laid on the autumn- 
planted beds. When the plants begin to appear above ground, if the season be dry, they may be occasionally 
water< d with rain-water ; and then watering may be continued regularly as the plants approach flowering. 

Another mode of cultivating the anemone, and which is said to produce flowers of extraordinary size and 
beauty, is to form a bed about eighteen inches deep, and to place a layer ot stones, brickbats, and other drainage 
at the bottom, about six inches deep. The bed is then filled up with fresh loam, and the tubers planted in drills 
with sard, and covered as before directed, and over the whole is placed a layer of cow-dung three or four inches 
thick. The bods which are planted in February are watered wdtli pond or rain-water regularly once a day, if 
the weather should be dry and not frosty, duiing the month of March, and twice a day afterwards till they 
flower , but those that are planted in autumn are seldom watered till the leaves appear above ground. The 
watering carries the manure in small quantities into the ground, and the young plants thus treated are said both 
to grow and to flower with extraordinary vigour. It must be observed, however, that there must be at least 
two inches of soil between the cow-dung and the tubers ; as, if this were not the case, the tubers Vould be 
rotted. 

After the anemones have done flowering, they should be kept quite dry by covering the bed with hoops and 
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mats till the foliage becomes brown and withered, which is generally in about a month after the flowers have 
faded. The tubers should then he taken up, and laid on a shelf in an airy place to dry ; the stem and leaves 
being cut off when they are taken up. When quite dry, the tubers are put into paper bags, and kept till the 
planting time the following season. The tubers may he planted every year for fifteen or twenty years in 
succession ; but they flower best from their fifth to their twelfth year. They are sometimes raised from seed in 
this country ; but the flowers are very far inferior to those produced by tubers imported from Holland. When, 
however, it is wished to raise seedlings, the seed should bo sown as soon as ripe, or in August ; rubbing it 
previously to sowing to divest it of its downy covering, or mixing it with a little saiul. The seed being of the 
kind called caryopsides, that is, invested in its carpel, is a long time before it comes up. When, however, it 
does so in spring, the young plants are suffered to grow, till the usual time for taking up the tubers, which will 
have formed, and should be dried and put in paper bags like the old ones. If the young plants form any flower- 
buds the first year, they should be taken off without being suffered to expand, as they would weaken the roots ; 
but the second season they may be permitted to flower. 

A. corona ria is a native of Greece, of Italy near Rome, of Asia Minor, and of the south of France, always 
growing in moist places. It was introduced into England before 1 7H(>, and has been a favourite garden flower 
ever since. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ANEMONE. 

A. C'AROLIKIANA, Walt.; A. TENELLA, Rursh. 

A small and dedicate plant, with small flowers, which are purplish on the outside. Introduced in 1N24. 

A. BI FLORA, Dec. 

Flowers yellow, white, or purplish, always produced in pairs ; a native of the Levant. 

A. CASRULEA, Dec.; A. URALENSIS; A. BALDENS IS, Lin.; A. FRAGIFERA, Mun. 

Flowers blue or white, and generally produced in pairs ; root fusiform. A native of Siberia ; hut also found 
in Switzerland and other mountainous parts of Europe, and in North America, on the Rocky Mountains. Intro- 
duced in 1 798. 

A. PARVIFLORA, Mich.; A. CUNEIFOLIA, Juss.; A. TENELLA, Bank*; A. BOREALIS, Rich. 

Flowers small, white ; carpels woolly, forming a large globose head when ripe, which is more ornamental than 
the flower. Introduced in 1824. This species is a native of North America, between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Arctic Sea m , and it is interesting as being the most northern plant found by Hr. Richardson in his 
journey with Captain Franklin in search of the North-west jmssage. 

A. LANC1FOL1A, Pur.sh. 

A native of Pennsylvania and Virginia, always growing in boggy soil. Tlic flowers are white, and always 
have only five sepals. The leaves arc ternate, and the segments lanceolate. The carpels are oval, and the styles 
short and hooked. Introduced in 1823. 

A. TRIFOLIA. Lin. 

A native of Franco, strongly resembling the preceding species, except that there are frequently six sepals, and 
the stamens are often more than a hundred in number. 
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A. VIRGIN1ANA, Lin. ; A. IIIRSUTA, Mwnrh . 

Flowers pale green or purplis^ ; carpels woolly, collected into an oblong head. A native of Virginia. 
Introduced in 1 722. t 

A. IIUDSONIANA, Rich . ; A. MULTIFIDA, Hook. 

A native of North America, near Hudson’s Bay. The leaves are so much cut as to look like fringe, and the 
flowers vary in colour from white to purple and bright crimson. Introduced in 1826. 

A. PENNSYLVANIA, Lin.; A. D1CUOTOMA, Lin. 

Flowers large, white; anthers golden yellow. Introduced in 17 A native of North America and 
also of Siberia. 


GENUS VIII. 

RANUNCULUS, C. Bmih. THE RANUNCULUS, OR CROWFOOT. 

Lw. Sgst. POLY AN DEI A POLYGYMA. 

(Ifni me Guaracihi — PiK\ of (ivi dinduou* hipiL, uhuh m ending m a poi it oi horn, wlmli is so.uul) <.vei lon^ci th m the muI ; 
not loc»8(‘iH <1 at the base. IN t.ils five, luilv u \it oi tin, luimshtd smooth, stuitid, oi luluiclul, dispond into globose 01 

w itli a li (M tii) ib i oils s(,ik on tin insult .it tin Stnmns heads. ((». Don.) 

iitimuious. Cmo]*snlts luminous, ovatt, sonuuhit uiinpii ssul, 

Description, <Nc. — The plants belonging to this genus are generally found in moist places; and lienee they 
are called Ranunculus from Rana, a frog. They take their English name of Crowfoot from the shape of the 
~ leaves, which are deeply cut, so as to resemble the foot of a bird. JMany of the species are English weeds ; and 
those that are, may be considered to be among the most beautiful of the British wild flowers. All the species are 
poisonous from their acridity, but some are more so Ilian others. Nearly all the species have either yellow 
flowers or white flowers, and all have a distinct green calyx of five sepals, united at the base. The flowrors, 
when single, consist of five petals, numerous stamens, and numerous carpels, each of which has a little beaked 
stigma, without any style. The carpels are placed on the receptacle, which is drawn up into a cone-like form, 
to receive them ; and, wdien the petals fall, they appear in a globose bead, as may be seen in the common 
buttercup (Ban it nr alas acrix) and other species. In the double flowers, the stamens and carpels are entirely or 
partially changed into petals. The leaves arc generally deeply cut; and the petiole, or footstalk, always partially 
sheaths the stem. The seeds of all the kinds keep well, but they are a long time after they are put in the 
ground before they germinate, and all the species like a strong loamy soil. 

1.— RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS, Lin. THE ASIATIC OR GARDEN RANUNCULUS. 

Engravings. — O ut jigs. 1, 2, 3, »n Plate G. (\il)\ spieailiug, aftinvaids lifhxcd. Spikes of carpels cylindrical. 

Sppcirit Ciun\Gint. — L<a\es tmute, oi hitcinite ; segments (CL Don.) 
toothed or duply tuhd. Stun cic<t, simple, oi blanched at the base. 

Description, &c. — The great beauty and variety of these flowers have rendered them favourite garden 
flowers for nearly three centuries, and perhaps longer ; for they appear to have been common in Britain before 
1596, though they are natives of the Levant. There arc now a great number of named varieties and sub-varieties 
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in gardens; which arc all distinguished from all the other species of the genus by the compact, hall-like, 
appearance of the double flowers; and by the petals in all being obovato or nearly oval and very blunt in shape, 
and longer than the calyx. The carpels are also smooth, and very much compressed, with a deeply hooked 
stigma; and the head they form is cylindrical, instead of being globose, as in the common buttercup. The 
leaves aro deeply cut into three large segments, each of which is generally di\ided into three others, which arc 
more or less cut again into narrow lobes. AVheri well grown, each flower should have a strong straight stem 
from six inches to a foot high. The flowers should be hell-shaped, and at least two inches in diameter, with the 
petals laid regularly over eacli other. The petals should he of rich brilliant colours, each being clearly marked ; 
and each petal should have an entire well-rounded edge. There are innumerable varieties, for no plant varies 
more when raised from seed ; but they may be all traced to one of three kinds, which some botanists consider 
ns varieties, and others as distinct species. These are 77. a 1 rulyarh, commonly called the Tertian Ranunculus. 
In this variety the leaves arc cut into three large lobes, and then into numerous narrow segments, which are aho 
disposed in threes, and which are narrow and sharply pointed. The flowers are very variable in colour, and they 
are frequently only semi-double. The second variety, R. a 2 » unu/aiit<’us\ has very double flowers, which are always 
of some very dark colour, and generally crimson or scarlet, or very dark purple or orange. The leaves are in three 
large lobes, which are cut into smaller segments, but the segments are not disposed in threes, and they arc 
always obtuse at the points. This kind is called the Turban Ranunculus, and it is a native* of Turkey and Syria. 
The third kind, 77. a \\ which is called the Venetian or (Yet an Ranunculus, is a native of Cyprus, and 

lias always white or yellow flowers. The leaves art* much cut into a number of linear lobes, none of which are 
much longer than the others. This Ranunculus is a tuberous-rooted plant, the tubers, which are called the claws, 
being what is called fascicled, and resembling a number of small carrots, growing together, and having a common 
centre. These tubers are purchased in the seed-shops, being imported from Holland ; and the best time for 
planting them F the beginning of February. They ma\, however, also be planted in October ; but it is rather 
remarkable, that the roots planted in autumn flower only a few days »ooucr than those planted in F< bruary. No 
Ranunculus will flower well in summer; as, though they are natives of a warm climate, they flower there 
in winter, or in the rainy season of the year; they theiefoiv require coolness and moisture, though they cannot 
endure frost. The tubers may either be planted in the open border if the soil bo loamy and rich, or in boxes ; 
but if it be wished that they should flower particularly well, a bed may be prepared, for them in the following 
mariner : — A pit should be dug of any required length, about four feet wide, and eighteen inches deep ; and at 
the bottom should be placed a layer of two years old rotten cowdung six or eight inches thick. J he bed should 
then be filled in with fresh strong loamy soil, procured, if possible, from an old pasture ; and it should he raised 
four inches above the surface of tin* garden, to allow for the soil sinking. The surface of tin* bed should then be 
raked even, care being taken not to press the earth too close, as the plants will not thrive unless the particles o> 
earth be left sufficiently loose to allow the air to penetrate through them. "When all is ready, drills should he 
made in the bed about two inches deep, and five inches apart ; and a little white sand having been laid along 
the drills, the roots should bo placed in them, with their claws downwards, about four inches asunder. The hod 
should then be raked over so that tlic roots may be covered about an inch and a half deep. Hie roots will ho 
some days before they vegetate, and as at this period they arc much swelled by the moisture they have imbibed 
from the ground, they arc extremely susceptible of injury from frost, and the bed should be coveied with some 
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loose straw or mats ; but the covering should bo removed as soon as the leaves begin to appear, as if it be 
continued too long, the tuber will bccon.e mouldy and the plants will damp off. When the plants begin to grow, 
gardeners generally tread the earth between the rows, and press it round the root, which may have partially 
risen out of the ground, as this is frequently the case. If the weather should be dry in April and May , the 
plants should be regularly watered during those months ; as if they are suffered to become too dry after they have 
come up, the foliage will turn yellow, and the flowers will appear stunted : and if tho weather should be very 
hot in May, they may be shaded from the sun during the heat of tho day. This shading may be advantageously 
continued when the plants arc in flower, particularly for the darker kinds, which are most injured by being exposed 
to the rays of the sun. The flowers appear in May and June, and hy tho end of tho latter month they will have 
disappoared, the foliage will have turned yellow, and then brown ; and when this is tho oaso, the stems should be 
cut off and the roots taken up and laid on one side in an airy room to dry gradually. 

When it is wished to raise now varieties from seed, some plants with semi-double flowers should be set aside 
for that purpose, as the flowers that are quite double have, of course, neither stamens not pistils to produce seed. 
No plants should hr suffered to form seed-huds hut those the seed of which is wanted, as those roots which have 
ripened seed never produce such tine i lowers afterwards as they did before. I he seeds should be sown in August , 
in pots or b oxes, and kept under shelter during winter. 

2 .—RANUNCULUS ACON JM FOL1 Iks, THE PALMATE LEAVED RANUNCULUS. 

$y non y mi — I( phtuiifoljus f.t/i. VA lut< BithcloiV Buttons; I I m.kawni s — B ot M ig t 204 , and mn fttj. 5 , in Blah A both 
Fair AT nd o I Emui ^ of tin ilmilili flown id filled tin I in Mini of Eiiuci 

Vumnis — Fin m lit v< iy iiuuic ions, but flit most mti listing is j Ni icihl ( ihiiacti ii — Li iw s pilmitc, time or fi\c p n ted. Stem 
that Mitli snnll vin double flowub, t illul tin I in Maid of 1 1 mu, In mt In d, m m\ flout lid ( dwMiiooth. 

or \\ lute Bitluloi’s Buttons 

J )usc htpi ion, Kc . — This ))Lmt varies very much in different situations. The species is rarely seen in English 
gardens ; but tlie variety called the Fair Maid of France, is out' of the most common of our border flowers. It is 
quite lianh , and it will grow in any soil and situation, but it flourishes most under trees, where the ground is rather 
moist than otherwise, though it will not bear the Loudon smoke. From its tall branching stem, the abundance 
of its flowers, and its large* deeply cut loa\os, it is very ornamental and w T cll deserving of cultivation, wherever 
the air is sufficiently pure to suit it. It is a nati\e of middle Europe, paiticulaily Germany, the north of Italy, 
and Switzeiland ; and it was intiodnet d before 1 When grown in too diy a soil, this plant is frequently 
attacked by an insect which destroys the lea\es. 


; h — RANUNCULUS ALIUS, Lni . THE ACRID CROWFOOT, OR COMMON BUTTERCUP. 


Synonymis — King Cup; Yellow Bichdoi's Buttons, Lpnjht 
Miadow (how loot. 

\ariitifs — Of tin sc then an ml, hut flu onl\ one dmiYiug ol 
diltivation is the donhli flowued kind, called tin Yillow Bathtloi’s 
Buttons. 

Enoravimi s.— Eng. Bot. t. 652, 2nd edit. t. 7S9 , Bot. Mag. t. 


215 , and our juj. 4, m Plate 5, of the douhk-flowuid vanet), called 
tin A < 1 1 «»\. Bululoi’s Buttons 

SiFinu ( iiuiactmi. — Low it haves thici pitted, segments trilid, 
lWil 5 segments of tlx uppu Jc ives line u, entiu. Sti rn ejlimhiial, 
diet, hi am lied, mam Howeicd, (oveied with adptessed hails Oaipcls 
fonning a lound head. 


Description, &c. — If the buttercup were not a common weed, it would be thought a beautiful flower, from 
the golden hue of its glossy petals, and its very handsome leaves ; and as the double-flowered variety is only 
found in gardens, and thus has no prejudices to contend with, it reeeivis the admiration which would be bestowed 
on its progenitor, if it were equally rare. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation where it is 
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sufficiently moist. Both the species and variety aro natives of this country, and both are poisonous from their 
acridity. Though the species is called the buttercup, from the vulgar notion^that the cows eating it makes the 
butter yellow in spring ; the fact is, that no cow will touch it, and that its long stalks may be scon standing in 
great abundance in pastures, all the grass of which has boon eaten off quito close by cows. 


4. — RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS, Lin . THE STEM-CLASPING RANUNCULUS. 

Synonymfs.— Pyrenean Ranunculus. Plantnin-leaved Crowfoot. I Spkcific Character.— Leave* ovate-acuminate, stem -clasping. Stem 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2 ; am 1 our fig 3, in Plate 5. I many- flowered. Root fascicled. 

Description, Sec. — This very pretty species is known by its undivided glaucous leaves, which clasp the stem 

at their base ; and its white flowers, which are sometimes slightly tinged with pink or purple. The plant grows 

erect, only branching in the flower-stem near the top, and thus taking up but little room in gardens. It is quite 

hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation which is not too dry. It is a native of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 

whence it was introduced in 1(533 ; it flowers in April and May, and it is well deserving of cultivation, though 

it is very seldom seen in gardens. 

r,.— RANUNCULUS (IRAMINEUS, Lin. THE (IRASS-LEAVED RANUNCULUS. 

Engravings.- Hot. Mag. t. 1G4 ; ami out Jiff. 2, in Plate 5. | Stem ciett, quite mu noth, blanching. Seales <>1 Me petals fubulai. 

Spfcii ir (’iiahw’Thi. — Leaves l.inrcolate oi lineal, quite entile. I Root fascicled. 

[>EsrR r ption, &r. — This species is known by its grass-like leaves and large flowers. It is a native of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and also of England and Wales. Unlike most of the other species, it thrives most in a 
dry soil. It is very seldom seen in gardens, but it well deserves to he cultivated. 


fi. — RANUNCULUS PARNASSIFOLITTS, Lin. THE PARNASSIA-LEAVED CROWFOOT. 

Synonym) s. — E. mnntumis, Tauntc. ; R. cordatus, Guid. ovate-roundish : raulme him h sesbilc, ovate-lanceolate. Peduncles 

Engravings. — Bot. Mas. t. ; ami out Jiff. (>, n i Plate f>. h.ui). (d. Don.) 

Si'mric (‘h vractf a. — Radical leaves gtalkid, latliei heart-shaped, 

Description, Sec. — A very handsome dwarf plant with large white flowers, and leathery roundish leaves, 
very much like those of a Cyclamen. There are certainly five or six flowers on every plant ; and the petioles of 
Aie leaves are very much dilated at the base. The stems arc pink, and the calyx of the flowers, and sometimes 
wen the corolla, are tinted with the same colour. There is a variety with smaller flowers and acute leaves. This 
3 pccics is found wild on the Alps and the Pyrenees, in fissures of rocks near to the boundary of perpetual snow. 
It was introduced in lJUQ. 


7— RANUNCULUS MONSPEL1ACUS, Lin . MONTPELIER CROWFOOT. 


Synonymks. — R. Illyiicub, Hr si. ; R. sax;; tills, Ball.; R. Phila- 
lelphicus, Ilort. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. (iard. t. 04 ; and our Jig. 1, in 
Plate 5. 


SiTriFir Charactfr. — Leaves woolly; radical ones thice-lohed ; 
lohes wedge-shaped and tiitidlv dentate; upper ones three- parted, 
entire lohes lincni. Stem cre« t, lew 0 owned ; calyx relieved. Car- 
pels forming an ovate spike. 


Description, &c. — A very showy plant with large yellow flowers, and clustered tubcrcled roots, differing 
lowever from those of the Asiatic Ranunculus by having fibres interspersed. It is a native of Montpelier, whence 
t was introduced about 1823 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It should be grown in light rich soil, 


md it is increased by dividing the root. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF RANUNCULUS. 

R. AQUAT1L1S, Lin . THE WATER CROW FOOT. 

A beautiful British aquatic, with white shining flowers, and broad floating leaves, but finely cut submerged 
ones. This plant has the remarkable property of being wholesome food for cattle ; which is the more remarkable, 
as the injurious qualities of other poisonous plants are increased by growing in or near water. This species is 
seldom if ever cultivated in gardens. 

R. CARD IOPHY LEGS, Hook., Hot. Mat), t. 2999. 

An American species, with flowers like those of the common crowfoot, and tuft of thickened roots, somewhat 
resembling those of the Asiatic Ranunculus ; but with the tubers much longer and more blender. The root-leaves 
are heart-shaped and entire, except at the edges ; while the upper ones are deeply cut. The species takes its 
specific name from the heart-shaped root-leaves, tin* w'ord cardiojJiyllm signifying literally heart-leaved. It is 
a native of the north of Canada, where it is found in the limestone districts. It was introduced in 1821). 

R. (TtETICUS, Lin.,Bof. Uey. 1432. 

A very coarse-growing species, with large golden yellow flowers, and hroad hairy leaves. A native of 
Barbary, introduced in l(u8. 

R. GLACIYLIS, Lm. 

Nearly allied to R. aconlifolius , a native of the mountainous parts of Europe, near the limits of perpetual 
snow. Introduced in 1775. 

R. GARGANICUS, Ten. ; R. M1LLEFOLIATUS, nn. GR\NPIFLORUS, Swt. Brit. Flow, ( t urd. 2nd edit. t. 218. 

A very handsome species with large orange-yellow flowers, and very deeply cut leaves, with very slender 
segments. A native of Naples, whence it was introduced in 1880. It is quite hardy, and it is one of the few 
species of the genus that are deserving of cultivation. 

H. MILLEFOL1A1T S, Vahl., Hot. Mag. t. 3009. 

The leaves and habit of the plant resemble those of R. yargan'n'ua, hut tin* flowers are much smaller. 
The plant is ornamental, from its beautifully-cut glaucous leaves. The roots are grumosc, that is, thickened 
near the collar, so as to form a bundle or fascicle of long, narrow tubers. The species is a native of the south of 
England, and the north of Africa ; and it was introduced in 182L 

R. JMONTANL’S, Willd. ; R. NIVALIS. Scop., Tlot May. t. 3022. 

A pretty little plant with a creeping root, or underground stem something like a rhizoma, with long fibrous 
roots depending from it. The species is a native of the Alps ; and it was introduced in 1827. It is quite hardy 
in British gardens. 

There are many other species, but most of them are mere weeds; and there is so great a resemblance between 
the flowers of even the exotic kinds, and those of the British crowfoots, which are so common in every field, and 
beside every lane, as to render them not worth the trouble of cultivating as garden flowers. 
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GENUS JN. 

TJlOLLTITS, lAn. THE (i LORE-FLOWER. 

IAn.Syst. POLY AN ORIA POLYGYNIA. 

riFKrmr riiAiMCTru— C.ihx of five, ten, or fifteen coloured petal- I fUttcnccl, iiml.ibi.ik.. Stamms and ovaiios mtmcious. Capsule 
like sepals, i Vials fioni live to jij numbei, hUjalJ, lim.u, | iiuiuoiouh, sosbjUv, rohmmui, in.itij seeded. {(L Don.) 

Description, Sec . — Both the English and Latin names of this genus, are derived from the globular shape of 
the flower of the common British species T. enrojxvus. The other species differ in the shape of their flowers ; 
but they all agree in having the sepals more ornamental than the petals, which have rather the appearance of 
being abortive stamens, than of forming a corolla. They have all numerous stamens, and numerous carpels 
which are many-seeded. The leaves, lila; those of most of the plants belonging to the order Hannnculacw, are 
deeply cut, and with dilated petioles which partly sheathe the stem, which is hollow, and yields, when wounded, 
a slightly acrid juice. The roots differ from those of the genus Junnuiculus, in being always fibrous and never 
grumose. All the species are hardy, and would grow in the open air in British gardens, but only three or four 
are in culthation. The word Trollius is derived from the old German word Trol or Trulhm , signifying round. 
None of the species yet known, appear to he at all improved l>y cultivation. 


L— TROLLIES El’KOIVEUS, Lin. THE EUROPEAN OR COMMON G LOR E-FLOWER. 

Synonwi. — T. otUu (toul.ins. j SrrtUK ( hint trim. — Nopals fifteen, convenin'* so us to form a 

Hn(, having. — Ein,\ Hot. t. 2H , 2ml ulit. t 71)7 ; and om j\(f. 5, 1 jlnh< , and so as to eoneial the petals, v\liu Ii uio equal in length to the 
Pl.Ce 7. ^ st-im< m. 

Description, &< . — This flower, notwithstanding its somewhat formal appearance, has long been a favourite 
in gardens. The flower-stem is erect and branched, each branch terminating in a single flower. The flowers 
are at first small, but they gradually become larger though without, opening, the sepals, which are numerous, 
pioserving their glol>e-like form till they fall off, wdiich they do, long before the seed is ripe. The petals, which 
are entirely hidden by the converging sepals, art' about the same length as the stamens ; and indeed they look 
more like abortive filaments a little flattened, than petals. The stamens are very numerous, as are the carpels. 
The leaves appear palmate, they are so deeply cleft into five distinct lobes. This plant never improves by 
cultivation ; and those species, which have been propagated from others kept in gardens for a great many years, 
produce flowers exactly similar to those which are found wild in the meadows. In gardens, the globe-flower 
will grow in any soil or situation, but it prefers one that is somewhat moist and shady. It is readily propagated 
either by seeds or by division of the root. There is a dwarf variety with the stem not branched. 


2. — TROLLIUS ASIATICS, Lin. THE ASIATIC GLOBE-FLOWER. 


Synonyme. — I IclleboruB aconitifolius, Ruth. J Swmu Ciiara< ifk. — Sepals ft «m ten to fifteen, bomewhat spreatl- 

Enuuavjno. — But. JM.tg. 1. 23.>. j mg. Petals ten, lurjir than the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species has large flo\ver9, the sepals of which are of a rich dark orange, and some- 
what more open than those of the common globe-flower ; and the petals are longer than the stamens. The stem 
is seldom branched, and the flowers are produced singly; they appear in May and June. This species is a 
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native of Siberia, an.l it was introduced before 1759 j but it is seldom seen in gardens, though it is very hand- 
some from the rich orange colour of its flowers. The leaves are also larger, and of a darker green than t mse of 
the common kind. It will grow in any soil and situation ; and it is increased by seed, or dividing the root. 

3.— TROLLIUS AMERICANOS, MuM. THE AMERICAN GLOBE-FLOWER. 

r. ■ n.f I Sncinct'iwucrm.— Sepals from lhr to fifteen, widely spreading. 

'L •*— *— 

onv fi<). 4, in rhtc 7. ' 

lhcsnavrum, &v. — Tin's species h as very little right to the name of globe-flower, as its sepals are so widely 
spreading as to show net only the petals, which are short, and rather broad, and which surround the stamens 
like an edging of vandyke trimming, but even the carpels, which are a number of green cylindrical, or ovato 
bodies, in the* centre of the flower. The sepals are of a pale lemon-colour, and in a variety they are of a pure 
white, but the petals are always of a rich yellow. The stems are not branched, but several rise from one root, 
each bearing a flower. The leaves are of a yellowish green, tinged with pink. This species is a native of 
Pennsylvania and New York, where it is found chiefly in wet places, on mountains. It flowers in May and 
June, and it is propagated by dividing its roots, as it has not yet ripened seed in this country. The variety 
with white flowers was discovered by Drummond, on the Rocky Mountains. 


4. — TROLLIES CAUUASICUS, Star. THE CAUCASIAN C LORE -FLOWER. 

Spm’ihc Charvctfiu — Sepals ten, spreading. Pctalb ten, shortei than the 'Uamcnft. 

Description, &c. — This species has sepals of a bright yellow, and partially spreading, so as to show the 
petals which are shorter than the stamens. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced 

in 1817- 

5. — TROLLIUS PATULUS, Sal. THE SPREADING TROLLIES. 

N\ nonyme. — Ilt’lh borus ranuiiculinuN, Smith. 

Spfcific Chahactfr. — Sepals five, widely spreading. IVtalb one to live, equal length to the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species lias no pretension to the name of globe-flower, as its sepals are nearly flat. 
The flowers arc of a golden yellow, and the petals are equal in length to the stamens. Neither the sepals nor 
petals ever exceed the number five. The species is about a foot high, but there is a variety which barely rises 
above the ground : both the species and the variety are natives of Siberia, and were introduced in 1800. 

6. — TROLLIUS LEDEBOUR1J, Sprang. LEDE HOUR'S TROLLIUS. 

Specific Character.— .Sepals five, Bpreading. Petals ten or twelve, longer than the stamens. (G. Dort.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with tall, spreading stems, and large showy flowers, with five 
spreading sepals, and ten or twelve slender petals, which are much longer than the stamens round which they 
are placed. This species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1829. 


OTHER SPECIES OF TROLLIUS. 

There arc several other species which have not yet been introduced ; one of which, 7\ pumilm , a native of 
Ncpaul, has very large, orange-coloured flowers, which grow on a stem only just rising above the ground. 
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GENUS X. 

ERANTTIUS, Sal. THE WINTER ACONITE. 


Lin. Sr/st POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Gesbric Cuaraltfr.— iovolucio utu.itcd uncloi tlu flown, and ( and tubulu, xvHli an uncq.uJh iwo-liftpcd wnuth 
rlcft into many segment/*. Fiona sessile, CV}* of ln»m five to I mmamw. (hmvs Ihe oi six. Capsule* on pedicels 
right coloured, prtal-likc sepals. Petals fiom six to eight, ven slmit / in a single ion. 


S'anutis veil 
Seeds globose. 


Description, &r.-— This genus contains only two species, but one of which is known in British gardens. 
The name of Eranthus signifies u flower of the earth ; ” because the plants are so dwarf as to seem to repose on 
the earth when in flower. The principal species was formerly included in the genus Hellebores. 


1. — ERANTHUS IIYEMALIS, Sal. THE WINTER ACONITE. 

SYNONY'Mr. — FL'llrbonin looin.ilis, Lin. . II. mon mthu**, Manic ft ; | Ew.rwim, — lint. M.ig. t. ,'i, and oui Jiq. II in Piute 7. 

At omtuni miifolium, 11a uh . . VYinlei VV r olf’.s banc, Parkinson, | Hmnn Ciiarw mi Scpils liotu mx to eight, oblong. (G.l)on.) 

Description, &c. — If any one will gather a winter aconite, the flowers of which are just now (Feb. 1) 
beginning to expand in the gardens, it will, on examination, be found to have a lnoad, green involucre, consisting 
of three deeply-cut leaves growing together. On this leafy bed the flower reposes, its outer covering, or calyx, 
being composed of six oblong, bright yellow sepals, which arc delicately marked with parallel lines. At the base 
of the sepals, and almost hidden in the cup of the flower, lie six or seven little tubular petals, or nectaries, as 
they were called by Linmrus, unequal at the mouth, and resembling cornets of paper, but of the same colour as 
th<' sepals. There are thirty or forty stamens, with two-celled, adnate anthers ; that is, with the filament or 
stalk firmly fixed to the back of the anther. In the centre of the stamens are five or six oblong carpels, each 
growing on a short foot-stalk, and each becoming narrower in the upper part, and ending in a gently-curved 
stigma. When the carpels are ripe, each will he found to contain numerous round seeds, disposed in a single row. 
The leaves are deeply cut, and the plant has a creeping, underground, tuberous, stem, or rhizoma, which sends up 
shoots from every bud. Thus, when it is wished to propagate the winter aconite, the suckers must be taken with a 
portion of the tuberous, underground stem attached to each, as without that they will not gro>v. From the under- 
ground stem sending up shoots from every hud, several winter aconites generally appear above ground at a short 
distance from each other ; and the flower appears yellow as soon as it breaks through the ground, from the calyx or 
outer covering of the flower-hud being coloured. The same peculiarity of the creeping, underground stem renders it 
difficult to clear a garden of this plant when it is wished to remove it, as the root must be traced through all its 
length, and every particle of it taken up, or fresh shoots will continue to spring up. The plant, however, i^ 
frequently killed entirely by frost or damp, as it is a native of mountainous places in Lombardy, the north of 
Italy, and Austria. It, therefore, requires an open, dry situation, exposed to the sun ; and though it flowers 
early in February, or even January, it will not bear much cold. In a warm situation its flowers arc much 
larger and of a brighter colour than in a cold one ; and it looks remarkably well in pots or boxes as a w inflow 
plant. The underground stem should be taken up, when it is to be divided or transplanted, in summer ; that is 
from June, as soon as the leaves have disappeared, to Sej item her, but not later, as towards the end of that month 
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,h. teb™» »ill to put out it. fibr... root.. Whop ptotod, thte. or mor. tub.,. .bteOd u, p„ 
into thr ground to rc.k. . clu.to, « otbcite the flower, will bo too ter »p»t to loot woll. Altamto pud,* 
of winter aconite, oud snowdrops h.ro a very pretty effeot a, » border in airly .pring. Tbo winter aconite 

introduced before 1.596. 

2. ERANTIIUS SIBIRICIJS, Dec. TIIE SIBERIAN WINTER ACONIIE. 

Spkipk Chvkactfr— S epals fivf, oval. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— Though this little plant closely resembles the preceding species m its general appearance, 
it differs materially in its habits, as it is a native of Siberia, where it is found in moist places. It is thus much 
more hardy than the common kind ; and it is much better adapted for London gardens, which are generally 
damp and close. This species does not flower till March or April, it was introduced in 1626, but it is very 
rarely met with. 


GENUS XL 

IJELLEHOKUS, Adam. THE H ELLEIiOUE. 

I ah Si/i st POM \NDRIA POL^G^NIA. 

CiENFiiu CiiAKACim — C.ilj\ |m uinmnt, of ln< loumlish, obtuse , I flint} to sivtj. Oviiiih thin to tin Stijnns tuminil, oilmulii 
laigi sop ils, m hicli iu l'< nu.ill\ cicm. Pi t.iK fiom uj>lit to ten, \ir\ ' V ipsulc s < on uiom Sciils o\.il, dsposul in two urns, on i Imui, 
short, tubular, naiiowul in tin* limit pait, nu t mteioiiH Stum ns doubli notdiul liuptack ((. Don.) 

l)i scitirTiON, &e\ — The species of thib genus are perennial plants, with a very disagreeable smell, and of a 
leathery texture. They are furnished with a creeping, underground stem, less flesh} than that of the winter 
aconite, but in other respects of the same nature ; and they have an ornamental calyx, as is the rase witli that 
plant. The species vary considerably in their habits, but all are poisonous when taken to excess, though in small 
quantities they are found useful. The name of llelleborus alludes to their poisonous qualities, a^ it signifies 
“ deadly food.” The fibrous roots only are used in medicine. 


L — HELLEBORUS NIGER, Lm. TIIE BLACK HELLEBORE, OR CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

Enoravinis. — R ot. Mag t. S, S\vt. But. Flow. Laid. 2d Su t. I Srmnc (' Hawaii in. — U.ul't tl ltavis pod all*, quite smooth, scape 
186 , and oui Jig. 1 m Plate 7. ' lialliss, beating one 01 two flow us and bi.uteas. (G. Don.) 

Description, &(. — Every one knows that first harbinger of spring, tho Christmas rose, though but few 
people are aware how very well it looks as a window plant. In tlic open air, the delicate texture of its flowers 
is often injured by tho frost, or melting snow, which so often covers tho ground at the dreary season when it 
appears ; but when kept in a sheltered place, such as in a room or in a greenhouse, it becomes a very ornamental 
plant. The calyx of the Christmas roso consists of five large, white sepals, which are delicately tinged with pink. 
The potals are small and tubular, like those of the winter aconite ,• but they are even less ornamental than in 
that plant, as they are of a dingy green. They, are, however, but little seen, as they are nearly hidden by the 
numerous stamens which surround the eight or ten carpels that grow erect and close together in the centre of the 
flower. The involucre consists of two large bracts, which shade the flower in the bud, so as to resemble a green 
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calyx. The leaves are very deeply cut, and the segments are disposed in a palmate manner, so as to look like 
separate leaflets. The species takes its name from the black bark of its underground stem. It is a native of 
the Apennines, whence it was introduced before 1596. It will grow in any soil or situation ; but it prefers a 
dry soil, and a situation open to the sun. It is propagated by dividing the underground stem in summer, after 
the leaves have decayed. There are three kinds of Christmas rose : the species which has broad leaves, and 
is the most common ; a variety with narrow leaves, which is sometimes called He l Ichor us nifter amjus- 
tifolius ; and the third, which is figured in Sweets British Flower Carden, and called there II. n. rernalis , 
and which does not flower till February or March. 

2. — HELLEBORUS VIRJDIS, Lit,. THE (I KEEN HELLEBORE. 

Engravings. — Eng. Hot. t. 200; 2d od. t. 800. j almost sessile, palmate; peduncles genet all* bifid ; sepals roundish, 

Specific Character.— -Radical leaws very smooth, cauhno ones | ovate, gnon. ( G . JJoa .) 

Description, &c. — This plant differs considerably from tin* Christinas rose, not only in the colour of its 
flowers, which are green, but in its leafy stems, in the slender lobes of its leaves, which are sharply serrated, and 
in its carpels, of which there art* only three, adhering together — while in the Christinas rose the flower-stem is 
devoid of leaves, except the involueral bracts, and there are eight or ten carpels which are quite distinct. The 
green hellebore is rather ornamental, notwithstanding the colour of its flowers. This species is a native of 
England, and of various parts of France, Italy, and Germany, where it is generally found in woods and thickets, 
growing in a chalky soil. It is often cultivated in gardens, and it looks exceedingly well in shrubberies, as it 
grows from a foot and a half to two feet high ; but it has a disagreeable smell like that of elder-flowers. It is 
propagated by seeds, or by division of the root. 


3. — HELLEBORES ODOKUS, Walds. cl Kit. THE SWEET-SCENTED HELLEBORE. 

Engh wings. — Rot. Reg. t. K> 13 ; and om jiy. It m Pinto 7. . under sutl.ice ; segments oblong, undivided, quite entire at the base, l mi 

Spfcifk (hiARArTf r.— Railic.il leaves palmate, pubescent on tin* ' serrated at the apex. Stem bifid. Sepal* ovate-oblong, acutish, green. 

Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to 1J. rirhfis , but the flowers are larger and 
handsomer ; the leaves are broad and glossy, and the plant has an agreeable fragrance. It is a native of 
Hungary, whence it was introduced about 1830. It is quite hardy, and appears to grow freely in any soil ; hut 
it is said to thrive best in peat. 


4.— HELLEBOIUJIS PIJUPURASCENS, Walds, ct Kit. THE PURPLISH HELLEBORE, 

OR BEAR'S- FOOT. 

Engraving. — S wt. Brit. Flow. (laid., 2d Sei . t. 142. three to fivc-lobcd ;it the apex ; stem two-flowered, flmnl lesiv 

Specific Character. — Radical leaves puhesceut on the under almost sessile ; sepals roundish, coloured. ( G . Don.) 
surface, palmate, with tin* segments cuneuted at the base, and from 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of Hungary, and it is said there to have handsome purple flowers: 
those of the specimen figured in Sweet are, however, of so dingy a lire as to be not at all ornamental. Hie 
plant was introduced in 1817; but it is very rarely to be met with. There is a variety, II. p. Bocconi , 
which is sometimes called a distinct species ; but the principal difference consists in the stem being longer 
(ban the leaves. 

k 2 
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5. — HKLLEBORUS ATRO-RUBEN8, Walds, et Kit. THE DARK PURPLE HELLEBORE. 

Specific Character. — Radical leaves very smooth, pedate, paid 1 somewhat angular, bifidly branched ; sepals roundish, coloured. (G. 
and shining underneath ; eaulinc leaves almost sessile, palmate. Stein I Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is said to have rich dark purple flowers, becoming almost black at the 
margins of the sepals. Tt is a native of Hungary, where it grows in woods, and whence it was introduced in 
1820. It is probably only a variety of the preceding species . 


(>. — H ELL EBORTI S PUMETORUM, Walds, vt Kit. T1IE THICKET HELLEBORE. 

Engraving. — Swt. Blit. Flow. Gat'd., t. 1 00- 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant with green flow r ers, which have no pretensions to beauty, and which 
differ from the other species in having their sepals far apart. It flowers in March. The species is a native of 
Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1817 ; and it is propagated by dividing the root. 


7. — IIELLEBORUS F(ET11)US, Lin. THE FET1I) HELLEBORE. 

Eng havings. — Eng. Bot. t. (513. 

Npfcifw (’iiaimi tfii. — Nlcrn manj-flowcicd, leafy ; leaves pedate, viv smooth ; Moments ohlong-lineai . (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — An evergreen plant with green flowers, which never fully expand, but remain in a 
globular form, with a strong purple margin to the sepals. The petioles, or leaf-stalks, are dilated so as to 
resemble leaves, and the real leaves appear like little fans stuck on the tip. It is a native of England, and grows 
abundantly in chalky soils, in thickets and waste places. 


8.— HELLEBORES LIVIDIJS, Ait. THE LIVID HELLEBORE. 

8ynonyme.s H. argutifoluib, Fir. : J 1 . tiilolius, Mill. 1 Spfcifk GumAum. — Stem many -floweml, leafy ; loavoH ternute, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 72 ; and out Jig. 2 m Plate 7. veiy smooth, glaucous ou llie under surface ; segments ovate, lan- 

| ccolate. ( (i. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is an evergreen plant with pinkish flowers, which appear in February, arid which 
are more ornamental than those of any other species, except the Christmas rose. The leaves art' in three leaflets, 
which are serrated on the margin, and those of the stem have sometimes a dilated, leaf-like petiole, as in 
H. fcetidns. The species is a native of Corsica, whence it was introduced in 1710 ; and it requires a little 
protection during severe winters. It is also difficult to propagate, as it has not the creeping, underground stem, 
common to the genus, and it rarely ripens seeds. There is a variety which lias the margins of the leaflets entire. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HELLEBORUS. 


The most remarkable is H. oriental is, the Hellebore of the ancients, which has not yet been introduced. 
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GENUS XII. 

COPTIS, Sal. T1TE COPT IS, OR AMERICAN IIELLERORE. 

JAn. Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYN1A. 

Generic Charactfr. Calyx of live or six petal -like, denduoub live, Capsules fioin six to ten, on long stalks, somewhat membranous, 

sepals. Petals small, cueullate. Stanicus from twenty to twenty- lour— six-seeded, pointed with the st> le, Rtellalelv disposed. (G. Don.) 

Description, Sec . — There are only two species in this genus, which has been separated from Helleborus on 
account of the capsules being membranaceous, and on foot-stalks, and the calyx falling off soon after its expansion ; 
while in all tlic species of Hellebore the capsules art* leathery and without foot-stalks, and the sepals remain on 
till the seeds are nearly ripe. The name of Copt is signifies cut, in allusion to the numerous divisions of the leaves. 


1 .— corns TR1FOL1A, Sal. THE THREE-LEA VE1) COPTIS. 

Synonymfs. — Helleborus tnfoliatus, Lin. ; Anemone Grccnlatidica, On/. 

Enura vinos.— -Lodd. Rot. Gab. t. 173; and our Jiff. 7 in Plate 7. 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant with white flowers, and yellow roots. It is called Tissavoyaune- 
jaiine by the French in Canada, of which country it is a native, as well as of other parts of North America, and 
Iceland, Norway, Siberia, and Kamtschatka. The leaves and stalks are used it) dye yellow. It was introduced 
in 1782; and it flowers from April to July. It should be grown in peat, and it is increased by dividing the* 
roots. After the sepals drop, the capsules fall back so as to form a kind of star. 

2. COPTIS ASPLENJ FOLIA, Sal. THE FERN-LEAVED COPTIS. 

Sy non y me. — Thahrtiuin piponimm, Thunh . 

Specific Character.— Leaves biternate ; leaflet* rather pinnatilul, veiy a< ulely seriated ; scape two-Howeicd (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The leaves have very much the appearance of that elegant fern called spleenwort. The 
flowers are white, and longer than those of the preceding species. It is found wild in < California, and also in 
Japan. It was introduced in 1827- 


GENUS XIIT. 

ISOPYKHM, Lin. T11E 1SOPYRUM. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Generic Charactfr Calyx of five petal-like, deciduous sepals. tudmallj stigmatose on the inside. Capsules sessile, one-collcd, oblonp, 

Petals live, equal, tubular, two-lipped, with the outer lip bifid. Stamens compressed, membranous, many-seeded. Seeds minute, dotted. (G. 

from fifteen to twenty. Ovaries from two to twenty. Style hmgi- Don.) 

Description, Sec . — The name of Isopyrum signifies, equal to wheat ; but why it has been applied to the 
present genus it is hard to say. The species are pretty little herbaceous plants, with white flowers and much- 

divided leaves. 
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l ISOPYRUM GRANPIFLORUM, Fhrk. THE LARGE-FLOWERED ISOPYRUM. 


Fn, rivinc Our fin. 6 in rl.tr 7. I '^dpc-sliapcl ; tl.reMootl.cd ot the apex, or divided into three linear- 

SrFr.ru- r H «,rr'FH.-C a p S ul™ live; leave, biternate, leaflet. I oblong lobes. Petal, emarginate ; »ub-tub.,l.r at the ba«,. 

Description, &c.— This pretty little plant grows in tufts on several of the mountains in Nepaul, where it 
flowers in July. The stem is extremely short, and it divides just above the ground into several short branches ; 
the stem and branches being both hidden by a mass of the dry petioles of former years, which have the appoarance 
of cluster of dry brown bracts. The leaves are in threes, each leaflet being again divided into three smaller 
ones. The flowers have five white sepals, and five small petals, which are notched at the tip, and somewhat 
tubular at the base. The stamens are numerous, and there are five oblong ovaries, which arc five or six-seeded. 
Professor Roylc tells us that the flowers are sometimes foul 1 times as large as those repusinted in I Lit. 7- Tile 
species is (juite hardy in British gardens, and it will thrive in any light garden soil. It is increased by dividing 
the roots. It was introduced in 1801 ; and though it is seldom met with, it is wt.ll deserving of cultivation. 


2 ISOPVOI'AI MICROPIl V LLI’M, Hoyle. 


THE SMALL-LEAVED ISOPYRUM. 


Si'ittHt Cmt<At lin {*../. -ii/is ti\c. Louis tannic. hviitivt*. I sbaju-il nt .lit- ba..*, mul oiiul .i! liu ajit.v 

\cn hnvh niL into mnmious sutrinrufs, winch air somewhat wcduc- j nblone-oxafe. 


Petals cmarginate. 


.SepaJ- 


Description, &c. — u The root of this .species” says Dr. Royle, “is perennial , long, cylindrical, and stem-lik c, 
insinuating’ itself between the crevices of the rocks : at the apex it divides, like the former species, into several 
little tufts of leaves, from the centre of which rises the* very simple stem, and single-flowered scape. The petioles 
are long, dilated, membranous , or as if winged at the base ; and the leaves are most delicately divided, being 
supradoeompound, with ternate subdivisions/’ ( Boyle, Must. Hot. of the Himalayas.) The species is very pretty, 
and very well adapted for rock-work. It will grow in any li^ht soil, hut it prefers one that is poor and stony. 


iSOmUJM TIIAf.ff 'TROf DES, Lin. TTTE TIIALICTUUM-LIKE ISOPYRUM. 

Sv non\ aii s.- - 1. lujuih-gimdis Juvij. I. thalirtiifolium, Sal.: what c-ompiesscd, awnrd willi tin* elongated styles. Sepals blunt. 

Ilclhb onis thiihctioidrs, Tawth. Hoot eioepimr, fasrirlrd, grumose. Leaf -stalks dilated at the hast* into 

Spkumi Characifh. — <\ ipstilrs from our to three, ovate, some- | membranous amides. 

Dkschiption, cVe. — llie flowers of this species art' small and white, and the loaves much longer than those of 
the other kinds. Jt is a native of the Pyrenees, the 1 Apennines, and other mountains in central Europe. It 
was introduced in 17^h and will grow in any common garden soil, but it is not worth cultivating. 


GENUS XIV. 

AtJUJLEGIA, Tottrtt. THE COLUMBINE. 

Lin. Si/st POLYA Nj) III A POLYGYNIA. 

L'i nehh Charictir. — P al) x ot tivc-colouicd, petal-like, deciduous 
sepals. Petals five, gaping above, two-lipped, outei lip large, flat ; 
mnei lip voiy small, each petal drawn out into a hollow spur, which is 

Description, &c.— The Columbine is so common a flower, that few people notice the peculiarities of its 
construction. The sepals and petals appear of equal importance, and certainly df equal beauty ; but yet they 


eallous at the apex, and protruding between the sepals. Capsules 
five, erec t, many-seeded, pointed with the styles. ((7. Don.) 
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are perfectly distinct from each other, and they are so different in form as to be easily distinguishable. The 
sepals are shaped like an oval leaf, tapering to a point, and are attached by a kind of stalk to the disk of the 
flower ; while the petals, which are horn-shaped, pass between them, being slightly attached to the disk by part 
of the mouth of the horn, and having the spur raised far above it ; so that the spurs of the five petals form a 
kind of crown round the flower-stalk. The name of Aqnilegia is derived from A.pdla, an eagle, and alludes to 
the bird-like appearance of a petal when detached, with two of the sepals adhering to it, which resemble wings. 
The English word Columbine is derived from the Latin word Cohnnba^ a dove, and alludes to the same 
appearance. There are numerous stamens, and those of the inner row are abortive, being without anthers, 
and growing together so as to form a membranous cover to the five carpels or incipient seed-vessels in the centre 
of the flower. The sepals and petals fall off, and the seed-vessels become brown and leathery, opening at the top 
to discharge the numerous seeds. These seed-vessels have only one valve, and are of the kind called follicles. 
The leaves, which spring from the root, are bi-teriiate, with bluntish segments, which are somewhat toothed, hut 
those on the stem are divided into linear lobes. The stem is total and erect, and it bears numerous flowers. 


1.— AQUILEG1A VULGAIUS, Lin. THE COMMON COLUMBINE. 

Engravings. — JOng. Bot. t. 207; 2<i edit. t. 77<h j invcisa, Dec. Flown double; spins inverted. A. b stiJJatR, 

Vamrtifs . — These are numerous, as regards the colout and double- I Dec. Flower double ; petals II.if .md spinier, coloured. A. v. b 
ness of the flowers. The following ale the most distinct. A. v. 2 | degonoi, Dec. Flowei double ; sepals and petals fl.il mid spin lesb, 
J Juris. Stem usual h one-flow en d. Spins Jins curved than ' giee n. 
m the species. Found at iMalloik. A. v. .‘1 eornieulata, Dec. | Si»ecii rc (‘iiahai t/r. — Spins meuived ; t applies villous ; stem 
Flowei double; petals spum*d; spurs drawn downwards. A. 1 j leafy, many-flowered. Shje not longer than the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species is a native* of Britain, awl it is generally found growing in sandy loam, and 
flowering from May to July. It grows from one foot to two feet high, according to the depth of the soil, and the 
flowers are of a deep livid purple, or very dark blue, varying, however, occasionally to pinkish or almost white, 
particularly in the double flowers. Some of the varieties are streaked, and some spotted, or blotched ; but these are 
always pink and white. In the species and all the varieties, both sepals and petals are of the same colour. The 
leaves arc bi-ternate, and of a bluish green. The Columbine is not only found wild in Britain, but in most parts 
of Europe; and in some parts of Asia, particularly in Japan. It is always found in meadows or thickets, and 
never on dry hills. It is of tin* easiest culture, only requiring not to be kept too dry ; and it is propagated cither 
by seeds or by division of the root. It does not increase rapidly, and seldom requires taking up to reduce in size ; 
the young plants which appear in a border where columbines grow, are generally seedlings and not suckers ; and 
they may be prevented from appearing by cutting off the flowers as soon as they begin to lade, and thus preventing 
tlie ripening of the seeds. Each flower lias live or more carpels, or follicles, as they are called when ripe, each 
of which contains numerous seeds. When seedlings are to be raised, the seeds should be sown as soon as ripe. 


2. — AQUILEGIA ATRO-PURPUREA, WWd. 

Synonymfs. — A. Davurica, Dec. ; A. Dahuuca, Link. ; A. viiidi- 
flora, var. Hart . 

Varieties. — A. a. 1 brcvistyla, Willd. Stylo not so loner us tlm 
stamens; A. a. 2 Dahurica, Dec. Styles protruding beyond the rest 


THE BROWNISH-PURPLE COLUMBINE. 

of the flowei, leaves smooth; A. a. Fislieiiana, Dec. Styles pio 
j jeeting, loaves downy. 

Eng ravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 022; and oui jig. 8 m Plate 8. 

Spicrn ic CiiARAcrru. — Spins erect, straight, equal to the limb. 
1 Styles sometimes e a sorted. Sepals longer and paler than the petals. 


Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, which grows freely in any light soil, and flowers from April till 
June. It differs from the common Columbine in the spurs being erect, and quite straight ; and in the colour, 
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■which is a rich brownish purple, with a dark morone tinge very different from the livid hue of the common wild 
species. It is also a smaller plant, scarcely ever exceeding a foot in height. It is a native of Siberia, whence 
it was introduced by seeds about 1824. It is quite hardy, and may bo propagated either by seeds sown as soon 
as ripe, or by division of the roots in autumn. 


3. — AQUILEG1A ALP1NA, Lin. THE ALPINE COLUMBINE. 


Variitv. — A. a. 2 grandi flora, J)ec. Flower*, very large. 
Engravings. — Ladd. Hot. Cali. t. 057 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 
21 K. 

Spfcifk Character. — Spurs erect, nearly straight ; lower limb 


emarginate, upper limb very long. Sepals roundish, with a tip at the 
apex, and a long, very narrow footstalk. Leaves biternate, leaflets 
lolied, and much divided. 


Description, &c. — This showy Columbine has very large flowers, which are of a deep Mazarine blue, with 
the exception of the lower lip of the petals, and the tip of the large roundish sepals, both of which are whitish. 
The leaves are biternate ; and the leaflets, which are small, are very much cut. The carpels have very short 
styles. This species is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1731 ; but though it has been so 
long in the country, it is very seldom seen, probably because it is rather difficult to cultivate. It likes an open 


situation, and a loamy soil. 


4. — AQUILEG1A GARNERIANA, Swt. T1IE MISSES GARNlElt'S COLUMBINE. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow'. Card., 2d Scr. t. 105 ; and our Jiff . is involute, and terminates in a glossj knob, tw’o-lipped, inner lip 
(i in Platt 8. almost obsolete, and terminating in a hollow callosit} ; outer lip erect, 

Specific Charactfr. — S< pals unequal in si/c, broadlj o\ ate, hail) on and spalliuhite. Stamens numerous, unequal in length; filaments 
the outside. Petals five, lengthened into a long spin at the base, which smooth, connected in sets at the base. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful Columbine is a hybrid, between A. sihirira and A. vulgaris , which 
was raised by the Misses Gamier of Wicldiom in Hampshire; where these ladies have one of the most per- 
fect gardens I have ever seen, as regards its flowers. Many fine gardens have their effect destroyed by withered 
roses and other flowers being suffered to remain on after their beauty is quite gone * ; but the garden of the Misses 
Gamier was perfect in this respect. Not a single withered flower w r as to be found ; and as every plant was so 
skilfully managed as to be covered with flowers in its proper season, the whole reminded me of the trees loaded 
with gems in the Arabian tales, or the enchanted gardens of Armida. 

Tn Aquilegia Garneriana the sepals are oval, with a short footstalk, and they are of a rich purple, tinged with 
green at the tip. The petals are liorn-shapcd, with a purple tube, and a pale yellow mouth. The plant is quite 
hardy, and will grow iii any common garden soil. It is propagated by division of the root. 


5. — AQU1LEGTA SIBIRICA, Lam. THE SIBERIAN COLUMBINE. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaul., 2d Her. t. JM) ; an«l ou vfiy. very smooth. Stem many-flowered. Root leaves biternate, stem- 

5 in Plate 8. leaves teinate; leaflets sub-tiilobed, obtusely toothed. Petioles 

Npfcific Charactfr. — Sputs of” the petals involute at the apex, slightly hain . 
much longer than the lip. St pals clliptic-oblong, obtuse. Capsules 

Description, &o — This species lius flowers of an intensely bright blue, and both the sepals and tho petals 
are tipped with white. The sepals arc narrow and oblong ; and the petals have a very long spur, curiously curled 
round at tho tip. The anthers arc of a bright gulden yellow, and the leaves broader and less glaucous than in 
most of the other species. The species is quite hardy ; but it flowers best in loamy soil mixed with sand, 
and enriched with vegetable mould. It may be propagated by division of the roots, or by seed, which it 
produces freely. 
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0. — AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA, Finch . THE GLANDULOUS OR RUSSIAN COLUMBINE. 

Varietibb.— A. g. 1 discolor, Dec. Flowers two-coloured. — A. g. Spfcific Charactfr. — Spurs of the petals much shorter than tin* 
2 concolor, Dec. Flowers one-coloured. lituh. Sepals very bioad, stalked. Carpels and stem covered with 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d scr. t. 55 ; Botanist, t. glandulous hairs. 

2111 ; and our fig. 2 iu Plato 8. 

Description, &c. — Tlie flowers of this Columbine far exceed in size those of any of Die otlicr species, as 
they are frequently found to measure four inches across. The sepals are very large, nearly oval, and furnished 
with a long footstalk ; they are of a very dark blue, without the mixture of any other colour. The petals 
have a very short spur, and a very large upper lip, which is white, the tubular part being of a dee]) blue. 
The leaves are bitemate, the leaflets having numerous lobes. This plant is apt to he much injured by wet ; it 
should therefore he planted in a dry border of light soil. It is best propagated by seeds, which should he 
sown as soon as they are ripe. The young plants may be left in the seed-bed till the second spring, when 
about February or March tiny should he removed to a bed prepared for them of sandy loam, enriched witli 
leaf-mould, in which they should be planted a foot apart. Thus treated, they will flower superbly in May or 
June, generally iu the latter month ; and will form one of the most splendid border-flowers that can be 
imagined. There is a variety with the flowers white. 

7.— AQUILEGIA GLAUCA, Lind/. THE GLAUCOUS COLUMBINE. 

Engravings. — But. Rar. 1810, t. 40 ; ami our Jig. in Plato H. Stamens ami *t>lc& not evscitnl. Ovniios shiurg), will) glandular hair* ; 

Specific Charactfr. — Spin** short, erect, ptr.ught ; limb largo, st) 1 cm long, involute. Leaves small, very glaucous, 

truncate ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, snuillct than the limb of the petals. 

Description, &c. — This species has large and very fragrant flowers, which are cream-coloured, with a 
slight tinge of pink on the spurs. The stems are red, and the leaves sea-green. The species is a native of the 
Himalayas, and it was introduced by seeds in 1830. Its stem grows about two feet high, and its flowers 
appear in May and June. It will grow in any good garden-soil, as it is quite hardy ; and it is propagated by 
seeds, or by division of the root in autumn, or in spring if not later than the middle of March. As this Columbine 
is not mentioned by Drs. Itoyle and AVallich, Dr. Lindley observes that it may possibly a be considered by these 
excellent botanists as a variety of their A. ptibiffara ; *' but Dr. Lindley himself thinks it quite distinct from 
that species, as it has “ larger and sweet-scented straw-coloured flowers,” nearly smooth stems, very glaucous 
leaves, and shaggy seed-vessels. 

8. — AQUILEGIA FRAGRANS, limth. TIIE FRAGRANT COLUMBINE. 

Engravings.— Botanist, t. lhl ; and our fig. 4 in Plato 8. I tiifid. Flowers numerous, somewhat down) . Sepals ovatc-lonccolatc. , 

Spfcikjc CiiAitAcrKH. — Stem leaf). Segments of the lower leaves | aiutc. Spin of the petals incurved, much shortci than the limb. 

Description, &c. — T his very beautiful Indian Columbine is very nearly allied to A . y/auca , but it differs 
from that species in having the spurs of the petals much shorter, and strongly curved inwards ; while those of 
A.ylauca stand erect, and are quite straight. The leaves of A. fray ram are also not at all glaucous. Hie 
flower is very large, and delightfully fragrant. The species was introduced in 1840, and as it is a native of 
the north of India, it appears likely to prove quite hardy in our gardens. It is propagated in the usual way, 
by seeds or division of the root. 
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0. — AQUILEG1A HYBRIDA, Sims. THE HYBRID COLUMBINE. 

Synonymfs. — A. vulgaris, car. speciosa, Ait.; A. bicolor, FJirh. ; Spfxific Cuaractkr. — S purs of the petals incurved, much longer 
A. sihirica, Don. than the limb. Loaves slightly pubescent. 

Engraving. — I iot. Mag. 1*2-1. 

Descrii»tion, &c. — This beautiful hybrid is said to have been raised between A. vulgaris and A . canadensis. 
The flowers are exceedingly handsome, the sepals being of the dark, livid colour of the common Columbine, and 
the petals with a clear white limb, deepening into dark blue in the spur. The leaves have not the purplish hue 
of those of A. canadensis , and they are much more pubescent, feeling very soft on both sidos. This kind of 
Columbine was first seen in British gardens in 1809, but whether it be a true hybrid or a species, appears very 
doubtful, it is generally propagated by division of the root, but it is said also to come true from seed. 

10. — AQUILEG1A CANADENSIS, Linn. THE CANADIAN COLUMBINE. 

Nynonym*s, — A. pumihi, Corn., A. purcox, Moris. ; The early Spfufic Chahactfr. — S pur 1 * of tho petals erect, straight, much 
icil Columbine of Viigima, Park longei than the liiub, stamens considerably cXbtrlcd, follicles smooth. 

Engravings.— Rot. Mag. t. 240 ; ami out Jty. 7 in Plate 8. 

Description, &c. — This very curious Columbine was introduced from Virginia about 1(M0, by Mr. John Tra- 
dcscant, son of the gardener of Charles l. The flowers are scarlet and orange, and there are two bracts on each 
pedicel, which grow so near tho flower as to have almost the appearance of a distinct green calyx, and is said in 
its native country never to be above nine inches high, but in this country it generally attains the same size as the 
common Columbine. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and it may bo easily propagated by dividing its roots 
in autumn or spring ; or it may be raised from seeds, which it ripens in great abundance ; but in tlie latter case, 
tin* seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, as otherwise they will be a long time before they come up. 

1 1 . — AQU1 L EGI A SK INNER! I, Hook. MR. SKINNER'S COLUMBINE. 

Synonymks. — A qiiilegia mexicana, Dec . ; The Mexican Columbine. ( spreading, and five times lunger than the Jnnh. Sepals lanceolate, 

Engravings — Hot. Mag. t. 31)19 ; and oui Jiij. 1 in Plate 8. | twice as long as the limb ot the petals ; stamens ver> long, exscited ; 

SpFriKit Charactfr. — The whole plant is glabrous. Spurs straight, , st}les thiee, laiel) live. 

Description, a^:c. — T he flowers of this species are easily distinguished by the great length of their spurs, 
which are frequently nearly two inches long ; and by tlieir stamens, which are very numerous, and much protruded. 
There art* generally only three styles. The flowers are drooping, but when the seeds begin to swell, the flower- 
stalks which bear them become quite erect, as in the other species. The follicles of A. Skinncrii have broad, 
membranous, crisped wings. This magnificent Columbine was sent to Woburn Abbey in 1810, by G. II. Skinner, 
Esq., from Guatemala ; so that its native place is much farther South than that of any other species yet in- 
troduced. Sir W. J. Hooker informs us that A. Skinncrii “ proves to be perfectly hardy, having survived the seven* 
winters of 1810-1] in the open ground at Woburn, and flowering in great beauty during the summer of 1841.” 

OTHER SPECIES OF AQUILEGIA. 

These arc numerous, but the most beautiful is said to be the A. cwrulea of Dr. Torrey, described as A. macrantha 
by Drs. Hooker and Arnott, in Beechcy’s Voyage; which does not appear to have been yet introduced. 
A.Jbrmosa is also a very handsome species, nearly allied to A. canadensis. 
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GENUS XV. 

DELPHINIUM, Toum. THE LARKSPUR. 

Lm Syst. POLY ANURIA TRIO YN I A 

(Jjnfrh Character — C.il)x duidiions, pct.il-lihi, ineguLr, with tlic upper sepal ihawn out below into a spui. Petals foul, two uppet ones 

diaw n out .it tilt base into appendage b witlmi tin spin [G. Don ) 

Description, &c. — The flower of the Larkspur exhibits some of those strange anomalies in its construction 
which arc so often found in plants belonging to the order Ranunculaceao. The ealyx and the corolla are 
confounded together ; or rather, the calyx is the most ornamental part, while the petals are so small and so 
obscurely placed as to appear of little consequence. The plants are generally tall and showy-looking, with the 
flowers disposed in a long terminal raceme. The leaves are generally deeply cut, particularly the lower onc^ 
The species are annual and peiennial plants, natives of temperate climates, and all quite hardy in British g.irdeus. 
The flow* are always blue, red, or purple, or of some shade or combination of these colours mixed with white, 
but they are never yellow. The name of Delphinium, which is derived from the Greek word for Dolphin, and 
the English name of Larkspur, both allude to the shape of the flower, which is very singular, from its projecting 
spur. The genus being a very large one, it is di\idcd into sections, the first two of which contain only annual 
plants, and have the tail or appendage of only one petal in the spur ; while the other sections, which contain no 
annuals, have the appendages of two petals in the spur. In one of these, Defphiuasfram^ the species are all 
perennials, and the flowers have their petals more or less beaided; this section is divided into the Siberian 
Larkspurs, and the Bee Larkspurs. The other section, SMphhayria , consists of biennials, which have the petals 
not bearded, and the carpels ventricose. There are on]} three species in this division. The leaves of tie 
Larkspur are poisonous, and it is said that no insects wdll touch them. 


SECTION DEL CHINA STRUM. 

% 1. S1RERIVN LARKSPURS— 1 1Mb OP THE LOWER PETALS ENTIRE. 

♦ 

I.— DELPHINIUM GRAND1 FLORUM, Per. THE LAIUIE-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 


S%NON\Mr. — 1). viigatum, Jau/. 

Engravings. — R ot.lM.ip t. lGSfi, of the (penis ; md of tlu v nut), 
Hot Ii<g. t. 472 ; Lodd. Hot. (’il>. t. 71 mil om fiq. I in Plik 10. 

Vahotifs. — I), g. 2 chim use, F i sell. , P ilumnsis, Lodd. 
1). si utii sc, fl.-pl. Pa it. May. of Pot. 7, ]>. 171. This is the vain iy 
repiescntid in oui figuic. It is ullti aiul stitfu thin tin spinis, 
and when raised from seed it genu ally flowcis the hist jt.u — I), g. 


ilhum, G Don Flmveis white — I). g 1 floit plum, (» Don 
l low u 8 double — D. g .) Fmrhuu, Puck. 1’lowus pinkish. 

Si’fcn k ( ’harai TFiu — Li i\(k pilm Itch in my-p u tid into distmt 
1 me u loins ; pidicua longu tlnn tlu hiattiis; petals shoifti thin 
the <al\\, two lowei outs sonuwhit oihuulu. with obliquely mfU xc«J 
cutiit boidtis , racemes npitaduig, h w-floweicd, diveiging 

and it has the advantage of flowering from June 
The flowers are very large ; and the 
The petals are much darker , 
and the two others arc nearly round, with an oblique claw, 

The blue of the flower is of an 


Description, Sec. — This is a very showy kind of Larkspur, 
to September. It is a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1810. 
sepals are of an intense blue spotted with dull red, the outer spur being greenish, 
two of them are very small, upright, and fleshy ; 


having a small hook at the base, near which is a slightly-bearded yellow spot. 

r 2 
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intense metallic hue, and, as the petals arc so disposed as to hide the stamens, nothing is seen to contrast with 
the blue but the golden yellow spot on each petal. The double-flowered varieties arc particularly handsome. 
The Chinese variety differs chiefly in having a very stiff, erect stem ; and when raised from seed, it frequently 
flowers the first year. All the kinds are hardy, and are propagated by seeds or division of the root. 


2.— DELPHINIUM CH El LANTHTJM, Fisch. THE LIP-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 


Synon^mf*. — D. (UvuiKum, Stev. ; D. himituru. Gruel. . Poio- 
nmsk Lui kwpui ; JIaii \ -lcsivod Larkspur. 

Engraving*. — Bot. Reg. t. 473, of the species; and Swt. But. 
Flim. Gaid. 2d sci. t. 309, of the vanetv. 

Vaiuft\. — I). V. 2 multiple*, D. Don. Flowers double. 


Kpicific Character. — Stem elect, branched. Leaves 3 — . r )-parted, 
with oblong, acuminated, subtiifid, and somewhat toothed lobes. 
Petals Hhortcr than the calyx, two lowei ones with obliqucly-iellcxcd, 
ovate, en tn climbs. Cajisulcs leticulatcl) painted, pubescent. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.~ This species is easily distinguished by its dwarf habit of growth, and by its having leaves 
which are of a dark blackish green. The flowers are very handsome, from the contrast between the light blue 
of the sepals, and the dark purplish hue of the petals. The plant takes its spceific name from the lower ‘petals, 
which are much larger than the others, and form a kind of projecting, or drooping lip. The lim^ of these 
petals is not decidedly entire as that of 7). grandijlora, but it is slightly notched, and tin* stamens are partly 
visible. The variety is very showy, from the large size and intense colour of its very double flowers. Iho 
species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1819. Both the species and variety require a mixture 
of peat in the soil in which they are grown. They art' generally propagated by division of the root ; or if by 
seeds, they should he sown as soon as ripe. These plants generally flower from dune to September. 


§ II. BEE LARKSPURS— LIMB OF THE LOWER PETALS TWO-CLEFT. 

3. — DELPHINIUM PUNICEUM, Fall. TIIE CRIMSON DELPHINIUM. 

Engraving. — Floral Cabinet, vol. i. p. 13. stem-sheathing sit the base. Floweis small, pubescent on the outside , 

Spfcific Character. — Leaves many-parted, or cleft to the base, **pui short, truncated. Raceme elongated, 
so as to be divided into thire long linear lobes • petioles dilated, and 

Description, &c. — This species, which is a native of Tartary, is said to have been introduced iu 1785 ; but 
it was soon lost, and was not re-introduced till 1835. It is a native of the dry plains of Tartary, where it was 
found by the Russian traveller Balias, by whom it was first described. It is quite hardy, but it should be grown 
in sandy soil, in a perfectly dry situation, as it is easily killed by damp. It is generally propagated by seeds, 
which it ripens freely ; if increased by dividing the root, the operation should be performed in spring, when the 
young shoots arc two or three inches above the ground. The specific name puniceum , which signifies crimson, 
is very ill applied to this species, as the flowers are of a rich dark purple. The flowers are generally produced in 
July and August. 


4.— DELPHINIUM MENZIESII, Dec. MR. MENZIES* LARKSPUR. 

Synonvmi*. — 1>. tubeioBum, Menz. Sprcinc Fiiaractfr. — L eaves five-parted, with trifid, linear, entire 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1192; and out Jig. 4 iu Plate 9. loben ; petioles slightly dilated at the base. Bracts trifid. Roots 

gnmiose. 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of the north-west coast of North America, where it was first 
found by the late Mr. Menzics, and whence seeds were sent home by Mr. Douglas in 1826. It is a dwarf 
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plant, with large dark purple flowers, and a tuberous root. Tho stem is very little branched, and the leaves are 
deeply cut into five divisions, each of which is again divided into tliree long, narrow lobes. The species flowers 
in June and July; it. is quite hardy, and will grow readily in any common gardon-soil. It is propagated by 
division of the root. 

5. — DELPHINIUM BARLOW! I, Ilort. MR. BARLOW'S LARKSPUR. 

Synonymes. — D. elegans, 2 multiplex; T). Plurnimim, lluit. 

Engravings. — Hot. Rep. t. 1944 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. and Gaid. vol. v. p. 265 ; uud oui Jig. 1 m Plate 9. 

Description, &c. — T his plant appears to be a hybrid, raised by^ a florist of the name of Barlow, near 
Manchester, betweon 1). grandiflorum and IX i datum ; though some botanists suppose it to be a variety of 
D. elegans. Whatever may be the origin of this Larkspur, it is certainly the most beautiful of tlu* genus ; as it 
is impossible to conceive a richer or more intense blue than is exhibited by its flowers, particularly when 
illuminated by the rays of the sun. The flowers are large, and very double ; and they are produced in the 
greatest abundance on an erect branched raceme, so as to form a splendid pyramid of flowers. Tho stem is very 
strong, and much branched ; and it is said to grow seven or eight feet high. Mr. Loudon and myself saw some 
plants above six feet high in the garden of the Misses Garnier, at Wickham, Hants ; and frequently in othei 
places about five feet high ; always flowering luxuriantly, and with large, very handsome leaves. It will grow 
in any soil and situation ; but it flourishes most in deep, rich mould, backed, but not shaded, by trees. If 
planted in a poor, dry soil, it is much smaller ; and if in an exposed situation, it is liable to be broken by high 
winds. It will continue to flower all the summer and autumn. 

6. — DELPHINIUM VIMINEUM, 1). Don. THE TWIGGY LARKSPUR. 

Engravings. — Swt. lint. Flow. CLird. 2d ser t. 371 ; Hot. Mag. parted ; segments wedge-shaped, and slightly three-lobed, each lobe 
t 3593; and our Jig. 4 in Plate 10. tipped with u inucio. Raceme fcw-flowoied, slendei, simple; spin 

Specific Pharactfr. — Pubescent. Petioles simple ; leaves flat, three- straight, equal m length to the sepals. 

Description, &c\ — T his species is not very ornamental, from tho slenderness of tho raceme and tho fewness 
of the flowers ; though they are pretty in themselves, from the reddish hue of the petals, and tlicir yellow fringe, 
which contrasts agreeably with the bright blue of the sepals. The plant is tall and straggling ; the slender stems 
rising to the height of three or four feet, without a branch. The species is a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced in 1838 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 

7. — DELPHINIUM ELEGANS, Dec. THE ELEGANT LARKSPUR. 

Specific Character. — Petioles hardly dilated at the base ; leaves spur eurved, shorter than the sepals. (O. Don.) 
smooth, five-paitod, with 3 — 5-cleft lobes, and linear-lanceolate, acute Varietur. — D. e. 2 multiplex, Morit>. FI. Consp.— 1). giamli 

lobules; racemes loose, fow-flowcied ; petals shortor than the calyx; flortim, fl.-pl. Ilort. Flowet double. 

Description, &c.— The flowers are small, and dark blue. The species is a native of North America, 
introduced in 1741. The variety, which is commonly called tho Double Larkspur, is confounded by Mr. George 
Don with D. Barlowii ; but when grown together they appear quite distinct. IX Barlowii is a very tall, 
strong- growing plant, continuing in flower all tho summer ; while Delphinium elegans and its variety are both 
small plants, never growing above a foot or eighteen inches high, with very slender stems, and small delicate 
leaves, and flower only in June or July. 
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8.— DELPHINIUM TRICORNE, Mich*. THE THREE- HORNED LARKSPUR. 

Engraving. Lodd. Dot. Cab. t. 306. J Specific Character. — Petioles smooth, very little dilated at tho 

Variity. — I). t. 2 m ultifl or um, Dec. Plant very pubescent. base. Leaves 5-par ted, with 3 — 5-cleft lobes, and linear lobules. 
Flowci s from fifteen to twenty in dense racemes. Petals shorter than the calyx. Capsnlcs three, reflexed, arched, and 

spi ending from the basis. ( G. Don.) 

I Iesprtption, &c . — This is perhaps the smallest of all the Larkspurs, seldom growing above six or eight 
inches high, and flowering profusely in May and the beginning of June. The flowers are purple, and the sepals, 
which are pointed, project at right angles, so as to look like three horns. It is a native of the shady sides of 
hills in Carolina and Virginia, and was introduced in 1818. It is tolerably hardy ; hut it is generally cultivated 
in pots in England ; as when it is grown in the open ground, it dies quite down in winter, and as no remains of 
it are to he seen, it may easily he lost. 

1).-— DELPHINIUM ELATUM, Ait. THE COMMON BEE LARKSPUR. 

iSiMiNiMM. — I). exaltation, G. Don; I). milady 1 urn, Mich.; | flat, deft into 3 — 5 — 7 parts beyond the middle; with wedpe-fthnpod 
Tall Larkspur. 1 lobes that aie tufid or jagged, and acuminated at the apex. Racemes 

►Si'KttFiL Cuajuctfr. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves I straight. Spin straight, length of the cal) x. (G\ Don.) 

Description, &e. — This well-known plant grows from three to six feet high, generally attaining the latter 
height in gardens. The sepals are pale blue, or white, with the dark, bearded petals folded up in the centre of 
the flower, and looking just as though a bee were nestling into it to collect the honey. The species is a native of 
North America, whence it was introduced in 1758. In British gardens it prefers a good soil and sheltered 
situation ,* and it flowers in July and August. 


10.— DELPHINIUM AZUREUM, Mkhx. THE AZURE LARKSPUR. 

Engravings. — H ot. Reg. 1099; and our Jig. 5 in Plate 9 of the j Siuciiu Cihramhi. — Petioles dilated at the base ; leaves 3 — five- 
vanctr. pai ted, much cut, lobes lutcai. Raceme erect. All the petals beaided 

Variftv. — D. a. 2 carnoa. Floweis p.de pink. | at the apex; the lowei ones very liair\. 

Description, &c. — No plant can be worse named than this ; as the variety is pinkish instead of blue, and is 

yet exactly like the species in every other respect — having even the same specks of green on each sepal. The 
species is a native of Texas, whence it was sent home by Mr. Drummond ; and the variety was sent home by 
Douglas from California, both in 1838. The species is said in hooks to have been introduced in 1805; hut if 

this was the case, it was soon lost. In gardens it should bo grown in sandy soil. It flowers in May. 


11.— DELPHINIUM INTERMEDIUM, Ait. THE VARIABLE BEE LARKSPUR. 


Engravings. — Hot, Reg, t. l.%3, of the species ; and Hot. Reg. t. 
19G9, 1934, and t. 33, and 52 for 1838, and oui Jig. 3 in Plate 9, of 
the varieties. 

Specific Character. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 
5 — 7-cleft, upper ones thiee-lobed ; all the lobes deeply seriated. 
Raceme glaucous. Pedicels, bracts, calyx, and ovancs, glabrous. 

Varieties — These arc very numeious ; but the kinds commonly 
grown in British gardens are the following, which are considered as 
species by some botanists : — 

D. i. 2 pallidum, I Audi. Bot. Reg. t. 1969. Flowers pale. 
Leaves cordate, as in the species. 


j D. i. 3 sapphiiinuui, JAndl . Bot, Reg. for 1838, t. 62 ; and our 
Jig. 3 in Plate 9. This variety is remarkable for the varying hue of 
| its sepals, which are dark blue shot with violet. The leaves are 
cordate at the base. 

T). i. 4 palmatifidum, Lindl . Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 38'; T). pal- 
matifidum, Dec. The sepals are light blue, tinged with pink; and 
the petals, which are nearly black, arc divided into two narrow lobes, 
and are very hairy. Tho leaves arc ti uncatc at tho base. 

D. i. 5 eicrulcscens, Lindl. The sepal* arc of a very pale blue ; 
and the leaves are truncate at the base. 


Description, &c. — This Larkspur and all its varieties are decidedly of the kind called Bee Larkspurs, as the 
contrast between the light colour of the sepals, and the almost black petals, which are curiously folded up and 
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very hairy, forms exactly the representation of a bee or large fly nestling into the flower, as though in search of 
honey. The plants are all tall and showy-looking, with large leaves, and bearing a profusion of flowers. They are 
divided by De Candolle into two species, viz., I). intermedium , in which, and its varieties, the loaves are cordate ; 
and 7). palmatijidum, in which, and its varieties, tho leaves are truncate. These distinctions are, however, very 
variable, as the leaves are never decidedly either cordate or truncate ; and they differ very much in different plants. 

The species was introduced in 1710, and the varieties at different periods since 1819. They are all natives of 
Europe, and IX i. pahnatijidum is said to be found also in Siberia. Among the varieties 1 have not regularly 
enumerated are two, one a native of Hungary, 1). i. alpmiim , and another, I), i. /u.rnm, mentioned by Miller, which 
appear to have been introduced long since, though they are probably now lost. The species and all the varieties are 
quite hardy in British gardens, but they grow best in a rich soil and sheltered situation, as when exposed, they 
are often broken by high winds. They are very ornamental, and well deserving of a place in every garden of 
sufficient size to prevent them from appearing crowded. They an; generally propagated by division of the root, 
seldom coming true from seed. They generally flower from June to August, their principal beauty being in July. 


12 .— -DELPHINIUM IJRCKOLATIJM, in ltd. THE HOLLOW-LEAVED LARKSPUR. 

Engraving.— Hot. Map. t. 1 701. I which air rut and acuminated at tin* apex. Racemes straight. Spin 

Sehcri ic Characti-r. — Petioles not dilated at the baht. Loaves j straight, rathci lougei than the calyx. (f». Dun.) 
ooiioave, cleft bojotid tho middle into thief, with Wrd go- .shaped lobes, } 

1) inscription, &c. — This species bears a considerable resemblance to some of the varieties of / X intermedium , 
in the flower, though the spur is longer and more wrinkled ; but it is easily distinguished from them by 
the great thickness of the flower-stem, and the shape of the leaves, which are less deeply cleft than usual, and 
have a peculiarly hollow or cup-likc appearance between the termination of the lobes and the petiole. It is said 
to be a native of North America, but it has been found apparently wild in Europe. It was introduced in 1801 ; 
and it flowers in June. 


13. — DELPHINIUM (JDNEATUM, Stev. THE WOLGA LARKSPUR. 


Synonymfs. — I), a'/uremn, Ilort . Par. ; I). datum /3, Lam. ; 
I). h}biidum, Lin. , 1). h. /8 pubillonim, Dee. ; Wedge-lea vul 

Larkspur. 

Engraving. — Rot. Rig. t. .‘1*2/. 


Specific Character.’ — Petioles not dilated at the bam*. Leave* 
wedge-shaped, m hvc or seven lobes; lobes shaiply rut. Raceme 
loosc-iloweml. JJractsand calyx glabrous. CupsuleH subpubcHCcnt. 


Description, &c. — This species resembles the last in the shape of the flowers ; but it differs in the colour of 
the sepals, which are blue shot with purple ; and in the petals, which are yellow. The plant grows three or 
four feet high, with numerous flowers, and large yellowish green leaves. It is a native of the banks of the 
Wolga, and is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers in June. 


14. — DELPHINIUM MESOLEUCUM, Link. THE WHITE-PETALEJ) LARKSPUR. 


Engraving.— Moris. Flora Conspicua, t. 25; MaumPa Rot. LSanL 
No. 403. 


Specific Character. — Leaves somewhat dilated at the base, with 
wedge-shaped segments, which are deeply serrated at the top. Pppri 
part of the stem as well as the petioles pubescent. ( C . Don.) 


Description, &c. — This Larkspur is distinguished by the petals being white, or a very pale yellow 1 1 
grows about throe feet high, and was introduced in 1822. It flowers in August. 
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16. — DELPHINIUM DECORUM, Fisch. et Mey. THE PRETTY LARKSPUR. 

Engraving. — Hot. Reg. fur 1840, t. 64. I lobes sometimes bi-eleft. Flowers largo, divaricate, sepals spreadiug; 

Sprcnif Chahactfr. — Slightly pubescent. Leaves tb ice- parted ; | spur booked at the tip. Capsules thiee, spreading. 

Description, &c. — The flowers arc remarkably large, and widely opened, the sepals spreading far apart. 
The petals are of the same purple as the sepals, with the exception of the upper two, which are blue. The lower 
petals are covered with golden yellow hairs. The roots are somewhat tuberous. This species is a native of 
New California, whence it was introduced through Russia in 1839. 


1C.— DELPHINIUM LAXIFLOIUIM, Dec. THE LOOSE-FLOWEIIED LARKSPUR. 

Engraving. — Dot. Ilcg. for 1838, t. 30. tifidly cut at the tip, lobules nairow entire. Racemes loo^e- Howe red. 

Npfcihc Charactfr. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves Blurts nml ovanes pubescent, 
three, five, or seven-lobcd, rut almost to the huso ; lobes oblong, pinna- 

Description, &o. — This is a very distinct species, from the long petioles of the flowers, which are rather 
small, with yellowish petals and slender bracts ; and also from the singular shape of the leaves, which are cut 
almost to the base, into three oblong lobes, which arc entire in their lower part, but jagged at the tip. The 
plant is quite hardy, and grows four or five feet high in good soil ; it flowers in June. It may be propagated 
either by seeds or division of the root ; and if by the former mode, the seeds may be sown in May in the open 
ground, and they will flower in tin' autumn of the same year, though not so well as they will do the year 
following. This species is said by De Candolle to bo a native of Siberia ; but this Dr. Lindlcy appears to doubt. 
It was introduced about 1837. 


17.— DELPHINIUM MONTANUM, Dec. THE MOUNTAIN LARKSPUR. 


Synonyms — D. liirflutum, Hath. ; D. datum, All. 
Engravings. — Bot. Reg, t. 1936; and our Jig. 2 in Plate 9. 
Variety. — 1>. m. 2 bracteosura, Dec. Bracts huge. 


Specific Character. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 
pubescent, five.lobed ; lobes wedge-sbaped at the base, tnhdly cut , 
laeeme simple, clo&e-Howeud ; biactcas, cap x, and capsule pubescent , 
spui mflcYcd. 


Description, &c. — This species grows five or six feet high, with an erect, closely-flowered raceme, sometimes 
without a branch, and as much as two feet long. It is a native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other mountains 
of central Europe; and it was introduced about 1830. It is very hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation 
not too damp. It flowers in August, and ripens seeds abundantly, by which it is generally propagated. 


]&— DELPHINIUM SPECIOSUM, Bieb. THE SIIOWY LARKSPUR. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1603. | pubescent, 5-Iobed ; loboB deeply serrated. Bracts lanceolate, covered 

Specific Character. — Petiole not dilated at tbo base. Lcavos | with clammy hairs. Spur Blightly curved ; capsules glabrous. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are large, with the sepals a bright blue, and the petals nearly black. The 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1829. It is a tall, handsome plant, flowering from 
June to September ; and it is increased by division of the root, or by seeds. 
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20.— DELPHINIUM TRISTE, Dec . THE DARK-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 


Svno>iyii*.— - D. obscurum, Stev. 

Engravings. — Flor. Cab. vol. ii., p. 33 ; and our fig. 3 in Plate 10. 
Specific Character. — Petioles scarcely dilated at the base. Leaves 


3 — 5-parted ; lobes deeply cut. Raceme slightly branched. Spur 
slightly curved, obtuse. Nearly the whole plant, except the leaves, 
downy. 


Description, &c. — The colour of the flowers of this species is so remarkable as to render it ’‘quite unlike a 
Larkspur. They are of a dark brown, tinged with puce and densely covered with hairs. Tho species is said to 
be a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1822. It must bo propagated by seeds, as it does not bear 
dividing the root. Tho flowers have a disagreeable smell. 


SECTION ST APHIS AG Rl A. 

- 

21. — DELPHINIUM STAPIIISAGR1A, Lin. THE STAVESACRE LARKSPUR. 

Synonyme. — Lousewort Larkspur. \ the base of the pedicels *, petiolcB hairy ; pedicels twice as long as the 

Specific Character. — Spur very short; bracte® inserted at | flowers. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is truly a biennial, dying as soon as it has ripened its seeds. Tho flowers 
are blue, with whitish petals. It is common in the South of Europe and Tencriffe, generally growing among 
rubbish. Most of tho seeds sown in gardens are brought from Italy, as they do not ripen well in this country ; 
the plant being rather tender here. The seeds are largo and rough, with a disagreeable smell and taste. They 
were formerly used medicinally. The plant grows two or three feet high, and flowers in May and June. 
It was cultivated in Britain before 1588. 

22. — DELPHINIUM P1CTUM, Willd. THE PAINTED-LEAVED LARKSPUR. 

Synonymfs. — T>. Staphisagm, Wood. ; I>. luuntimuin. Can. j Specific Character. — S pur somewhat shorter than the calyx. 

Engravings.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 128 ; and our fig. 2 in Brartca* inserted at the base, of tlio pedicel. Petioles pubcwccut. 
Plate 10. Pedicels a little longer than the flowers. 

Description, &c. — This plant closely resomblcs the last species, except in tho leaves, the veins of which are 
white. It is a biennial, and can only be propagated by seeds, tlio plants raised from which do not flower till the 
second year, and die as soon as they have ripened tlicir seeds. It is a native of the South of Europe, and was 
introduced in 1816. 


OTHER SPECIES OF DELPHINIUM. 
These are numerous, hut the following are the most remarkable : — 

I). VIRESCENS, Null. 

Flowers greenish. A native of North America, introduced in 1827- 

D. ALBIFLORUM, Die. 

Flowers white. A native of Armenia, introduced in 1828. 


o 
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D. FLEXUOSUM, Dec. 

Stem flexible ; flowers blue ; a native of Caucasus, introduced in 1817. 

D. OCHROLEUCUM, Dec. 

Flowers cream-colour. A native of Caucasus, introduced in 1817. 

D. CASI1MERIANUM, Hoyle. 

AVitli vine-like leaves, and very large blue flowers. A native of Nepaul, introduced in 1840. 

D. REQUIENl. 

A biennial. A native of the South of Europe, introduced in 1819 ; closely resembling D. pictum, but more 
tender. 


GENUS XVI. 

ACONITUM, Lin. THE MONKSHOOD, OR WOLFSBANE. 

Lin. Smt. POL1 AMIRI A TRIG^ NIA. 

OrNruic Charactfr. — C:ilvx of five irrcgiihit pc Inl-likt , dec ltlttoim two, hidden within tlie helmet, on long stalks, forming a hollow tnbo 

sepals, the upper one of which is concave or helmet -shaped. Petals at the apt v, and drawn out at the end into a spur. 

Description, Ac. — Few flowers are more curiously formed than those of this genus ; their ornamental part 
is the calyx, which is divided into five sepals, the upper one of which forms a kind of helmet, supported by two 
large side petals, like the cheek plates of a \isor; while the other two petals, which are much smaller, hang down 
behind. Beneath the helmet, or cowl, as it equally may he fancied, arc the petals, curiously folded up so as to 
form a kind of pouch at the upper end, while the other is drawn out into a kind of claw ; each petal being 
supported on a very long stalk. These curiously-formed petals were called by Linnams nectaries, and the sac 
at the apex of each was supposed to be a receptacle for honey. The seed-vessels, like those of the Larkspur, 
are follicles ; that is, they appear formed of a leaf curved round so as to make tho two side edges meet, and 
united by a kind of scam, called a suture. These seed-vessels are usually produced three or five together, and 
each contains numerous seeds, which they open at the upper part to discharge. The plants are tall and erect ; 
with the flowers produced in a long terminal raceme, and with the 3ea\es generally deeply cut. The roots are 
partly fleshy, generally forming small radish-like tubers just below the collar. These tubers arc a deadly poison 
in most of the species, and in all are dangerous. The leaves are, in most cases, deeply five-cleft, w T ith the lobes cut 
into numerous linear lobules. The plants are generally of the easiest culture, growing freely in any tolerably 
good soil and sheltered situation. The flowers are blue, purple, pale yellow, and white, but never pink. The 
name of Aeonitum is said to be taken from Acona, a city in Greece, near which some of the species arc found in 
great abundance ; Monkshood alludes to tlic cowl-like upper sepal ; and "Wolfsbane, to the poisonous qualities of 
the plants. The genus is a very large one (above a hundred and thirty species having been introduced) ; and it has 
boon divided by modern botanists into eight sections. As, however, only a few of these plants can bo procured, 
I have only described those which appear to be the most ornamental, taking one or two in each section. 
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SECTION I. — ANTIIOROIDEA. 


Sectional Character. — Calyx permanent. Petals supine, somewhat hooked, lip obcoiditc, tiponng into the pedicel. Stamens smootlnsh 

Capsules fm, erect. Roots napitoim. ((». /)o?».) 

Description, &c.— The roots of the plants contained in this division are said not only to be somewhat less 
poisonous than the rest, but actually to have been formerly used in medicine, and considered as an antidote to 
tho poison of the other species. The species in this section have generally yellow or cream-coloured flowers, with 
an arched helmet, and five capsules. The roots arc tuberous ; and the leaves are palmately cut into linear lobes. 
This section is a very small one. 

1.— AC’ONITUM ANTJIORA, Lm. THE WHOLESOME ACONITE, OH YELLOW MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymfs. — A. odirolcucum, Sal .; A. tuberosum, J*atrin. ; Jig. 2 in I’l ite 1 1 . 

A. salutitenixn, Uauh. Smnu Character. — S pur tcfi acted , gcrauuw equally pubescent 

Engravings. — llot. M ig. t. 26< r >l, Hot. Gaul. No 004 , ami oui (G. Don ) 

Description, &c. — T ho upper sepal of tho flowers of this plant is exactly in the shape of a helmet, having 
even a little peak in front like a travellers cap. The petals are more like* petals than in some of the species, 
hanging down in a loaf-like manner from the tip of the long pedicel or footstalk. The species is a native of the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and other European tnouiitaiiis, and it was introduced before De Caudolle enumerates 

eight varieties of this species, lmt they appear to differ very slightly. It is quite hardy, and it is propagated by 
division of the root. It flowers from June to August. 


SECTION II.— NAPELLOIJXEA. 

— — 

•SrcTioNAL Chirac tfr — Caljx deciduous. Petals snpim , ohtu«t , I split ik il, <» iidicd. Lokb of leaves cum ate, hi pinnate Routt, 
oi capitate, hi tli a hiiul lip. Stamens pi low C ipsults usu ill> tint t , | tuhuoub (G. Don.) 
young oncb divugiug. Pcdunclts nodding. llcliuct touvtx, hcun I 

Description, &c. — The plants included in this section all bear more or less resemblance to the common 
monkshood ; and they ha\o all tuberous roots, which resemble a hunch of little black turnips; and hence the 
name of the section, Najous, signifying a turnip. Tho roots of these plants are an extremely virulent poison. The 
flowers are generally blue or white ; and they are large and handsome ; but the helmet has not a projecting peak 
injront. Tho leaves arc deeply cut ; but the lobules are not so slender as in the preceding section. 


2. — ACONITU M NAPELLPS, Tah. THE COMMON MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymes. — A. vulgare, Dec . ; A. Tauncuiu, Srhl. . A. Sthlu- Si»i<uric Charactfr. — Spur ( ipitatc , helmet convex, hemispherical, 

chon, Rehb. , A. tcimifolium ; A. comp vt turn ; \. Ilallui, A. bicoloi . gipinj, Biuoothish , lip «t the ntctiiy icvolutc, pcduuelcb tied, leaves 
Engravings. — Eng. Bot. 2d cd. t. 7G9, Hot. Gaid. t. 210, and pc date 1} 5-paitcd. ( G . Don .) 
out Jig. 7 in Plate 11. 

Description, &c. — Perhaps few plants are more common in gardens than the common monkshood, notwith- 
standing its poisonous qualities ; its tall and vigorous habit of growth, and its showy flowers, making it a general 

c 2 
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favourite. The species is a native of Switzerland, from which country it was introduced before 1596 ; but it is 
now frequently found wild in England and other parts of Europe. It is generally propagated by dividing the 
root ; as, though it ripens seeds abundantly, the seedlings seldom flower till the second or third year. 

a— ACONITUM NEUBERGENSE, Cl as. TIIE NEUBERG, OR STYRIAN MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymf-j. — A. NapclluB, Jacq. ; A. ncomontanum, lVulf. , Kiwtmc Character. — Spur capitate; filaments pilose; helmet 
A. Cummarum, var. 0, Lin . ; A. Braunii, llehb. closed, hemispherical ; peduncles spreading; lip involute. (G. Don.) 

Engraving. — Lodd. Bot. Cah. t. 1410. 

Description, &c. — This species is often confounded with the common kind; but it differs in several respects. 
The flower is much longer, and it resembles rather a lady’s head-dress in the beginning of the last century, with a 
high cap and pinners, than a monk’s hood. The flowers are on rather long pedicels, and form a loose, panicle- 
like raceme ; and the segments of the leaves are short and blunt. The plant is a native of Styria and Hungary, 
whence it was introduced in 1823. It is quite hardy iu British gardens, where it should be grown in light loam ; 
and it flowers from July to October. 


SECTION III. — CALLIPARIA. 

Sectional Character.- — Calyx deciduous. Petals supine, truncate, I Capsules 3 — 8, met. Helmet depressed, conical or hemispherical, 
or a little hooked, with tlic lip scarcely cmarginatc. Stamens smoothish. | Sae of petals large. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — T he name of Calliparia signifies beautiful checks, and it is applied to this section on 
account of the large size of tlic side sepals, in proportion to the helmet. This section includes all the Nepaul 
species, which arc remarkable for their entire leaves, in which respect they differ from all the other kinds of 
Aconitum. 

4. — ACON ITUM IIETEROPHYLLUM, Wall. THE VARIOUS- LEAVED MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymfb A. atees, Hoyle. filaments winged ; ovaries pubescent ; bracts approximate, rouuded or 

Engravings. — R o)lo llluat. t. 13; and our jig. 1 in Plato 11. oblong, entire. Leaves coidate acuminate; crcnulated or smuatcly 

Specific Characif.r. — F loweis in a racemose panicle. Helmet toothed at the margin, 
pubescent, semicircular. Spur obtuse, limb elongated and reeuived ; 

Description, &c. — T his very singular, and, as Dr. Boyle calls it, 44 highly ornamental species,” is found on 
lofty mountains in India, nine or ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. It is remarkable for its leaves, 
the uppor ones being sessile, cordate, with a notched or toothed margin, and the lower ones on long petioles, 
deeply and sharply toothed, and sometimes slightly lobed. Tho roots have two oblong oval tubers, which are 
used in medicine, and called atees by the Indians. The flowers, which arc disposed in a panicled raceme, are 
large and roundish, and the five follicles are somewhat pubescent. The cordate leaves form tho most remarkable 
feature in this and the two other Indian species, A . cor datum, Boyle, and A. ovalam , Lindl. ; though probably 
these names may be applied to one plant, as they appear to agree in construction, and both come from Cashmere. 
A. heterojdif/llum and A. ovatum were introduced in 1840. A./erox , another nearly allied Indian species, but 
with palmate leaves, was introduced in 1820. 
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SECTION IV.— EITCHYLODEA. 

Sectional Character. — Calyx deciduous. Petals (nectaries) ru- I smooth. Capsules 3 — 6, young ones converging. Peduncles erect, 
pine or erect, inflated, somewhat hooked, gibbous. Stamens pilose or I Helmet depressed or high, conical or arched. ((7. Don.) 

Description, &c.— The species included in this section differ widely from all the other kinds of monkshood, 
in their stems being twining, or at least so floxuose as to require support. The flowers arc blue or violet, and 
loosely disposed on the raceme ; and the leaves are very much cut, into long slender segments. In somo of the 
species the leaves are on long footstalks, and in others the roots are tuberous. Tho name of Enchylodca signifies 
wholesome juice, because these plants are considered not so poisonous as the others. 


5.— ACONITUM TORTUOSIJM, WUld THE TWISTED MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymic. — A. illiuituin, Hchb. I conical ; spur thick, lung, abruptly poiuted ; filaments rather pilose. 

Specific Cuaiucifr. — Petals supine; beak blunt; helmet sub- I ((7. Don.) 

Description, &<’. — The root is tuberous ; and the flowers, which arc large and violet-coloured, are produced 
in loose panicles. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. 

A. VOLUBILE, Pail. 

This species differs from tho last chiefly in tho stem being decidedly twining and growing twelve or sixteen 
feet high. The flowers differ in the beak being sharp, the spur hooked at the apex, and the filaments not hairy. 
The lobes of the leaves are pinnate, with linear lobules. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was 
introduced in 1 789. 


SECTION V.— CORYTIICEOLA. 


Sectional Character.— Calyx deciduous. Petals (nectaries) su- 1 Helmet arched or conical, variegated. Young peduncles nodding 
pine, somewhat hooked. Stamens pilosis. Capsules 3— f>, converging. | Root tuberous. Lobes of haves tiaperiform, pinnate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — The species included in this section have generally very beautiful flowers, from the 
helmet being variegated : a peculiarity which is expressed by the Greek name of the section. They have ail 
tuberous roots, and shaded purple, or striped blue and white flowers. 


6.— ACONITUM STOERCKIANUM, Rchb. BARON VON STOERCK'S MONKSHOOD. 


Synonymrs. — A. Taimcmn, liasm. ; A. intermedium, Dec. 
Engraving. — Lodd. Ilot. Cab. t. 1991. 

Spfcipic Character. — Stamens pilose. Helmet arched. 


Variety. — A. S. bicolor, Jtehb . ; A. vetbicolor, Lodd. Hot. Cab. 
t. 794 ; Bot. Card. t. 436 ; aud our fig. G in Plate 11. Plant quite 
smooth. 


Description, &c. — A very showy plant, which produces its large, purple shaded flowers in August. It 
may bo kept in a pot, when it will flower profusely when only about a foot high, or it may bo planted in the 
open ground in any good garden soil, when it will attain tho height of three or four feet. It is a native of 
Austria, whence it was introduced in 1820. The variety is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced 
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in 1819. It grows about two feet high, with many branches forming a pyramid ; and the flowers, which are 
blue and white, are produced in August. Both the species and variety are quite hardy, and they are increased 
by dividing the tubers. 


SECTION VI. — TOXICOIDEA. 


Sfctional Character.— Calyx deciduous. Petals Biipine, capitate, I Helmet arched, or conical. RootB tuberous. Lobes of leaves trape/i- 
or a little hooked. Stamens smooth. Capsules 3 — 5, erectish. | form, pinnate. Flowers blue or violet, rarely flesh-coloured. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — These plants take their name from fo.ricon, poison ; their qualities being very dangerous. 
The flowers are blue, violet, or flesh-coloured ; and the roots are tuberous. 


7. — AOONITUM PANICULATUM, Lodd. THE PAN I (LET) MONKSHOOD. 

Synon\ mi s. — A. rcrmmm, Kurile; A. Cummaium, S chinch. 

Engravings. — Lodd. Hot. Cal), t. 810 ; and mil fiy. h m Plate 11. Si*K( ific Ciiakutfr. — Helmet large, arched, beaked. 

Description, &c. — A very pretty species, from the lightness of the elevated helmet, its panicles of flowers, 
and its flexuous stem. It is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1800. Tt is quite hardy, and 
growls two or three feet high in any common garden soil, flowering in August. There is a variety with pinkish or 
flesh-coloured flowers. It is propagated by separating the tubers of the roots. 


SECTION VII. — CAMMAROTDEA. 


Sfctionai Charactfr Cah \ deciduous. Petals erect, clavatcl) hooked. 

Capsules usually five, erect, Ringed at the suture. Stamens smooth. Helmet conical. Lobes of leaves trapeziform, pmnatc. 

Description, &c. — This section takes its name from the word Cammarum , which signifies a crab, lobster, 
or crawfish ; because the upper part of the flowers resembles the recurved tail of a crawfish. The flowers are 
purplish and sometimes variegated. The roots are tuberous. 


8. — A. llOSTRATUM, Bern. THE BEAKED MONKSHOOD. 


Synonymfs. — A.alpinum, Mill . ; A. cammarum, Lam. ; A. lun- 
dum, Sal. 

Engravings. — Lodd. Hot. Cab. t. 203. 


Si'iriFic Character. — Helmet bending forward, compressed, beak 
stretched out. 

Varift v. — A . r. album, G. Don ; A. album, Ait. ; A. hevigatum, 
Sc hi. Flowers pure white, or slightly tinged with blue or violet. 


Description, &c. — This very distinct species is known by its elongated, compressed helmet, which ends in 
an abrupt point or beak in front. It is a native of Switzerland and Central Europe, and it was introduced in 
1752. It flowers from June to August, and usually grows about a foot high, in pots, though it will attain a 
much greater height in the open ground. It should be grown in loam, and may be propagated by separating tlie 
tubers or by seeds, which, however, it does not ripen freely, and which sometimes do not como up till the second 
spring. 
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A. VARIEGATUM, Lin. ; Mound. Hot. Card. 

A very elegant plant, with blue and white flowers. One variety has pure white flowers ; another is quite a 
dwarf plant; and a third grows upwards of six feet high. It is a native of Central Europe, and was introduced 
before 1597* 1 hero are many other varieties besides those above enumerated, one of which produces bulbs in 

the axils of the leaves. 

A. UNCINATUM, Lin. ; Hot. Mag. t. 1110 ; A. SCANDENS, Muhl. 

A handsome, tail-growing species, with large, deep purple flowers, and broad, lobed leaves, the lobes being 
only cut into threo or four broad teeth at the tip. A native of North America ; introduced in 1799. 

A. JAPON1CUM, Thanh. 

The flowers of this species arc flesh-coloured, but there is a variety with flowers of a very pale blue. The 
species grows six feet high, and flowers from July to September. It is a native of Japan, and was introduced 
in 1790. 


SECT ION VIII.— L YCOCTONO 1 1) EA . 

Sectional CiiMUfTim. — Galvx deciduous. Petals oblique ; spur drical. Root tuberous, emitting numerous fibres. Lobes of leave# 
clavutc, straight, incited, boobed or spiial. Capsules thiro, adult ones wedge-shaped, pinnate, rare I) bi-pinnate. Don.) 

erect, or diverging. Stamens smootlush. Helmet conical o»* C)lin- 

Dehcujption, &c. — The plants belonging to this division should all bo called Wolfsbane, which is the 
translation of the Sectional name, instead of Monkshood, as they have quite lost the monk’s cowl which 
distinguished the former species. The helmet in these species is conical or cylindrical ; and the colour of the 
flowers is yellowish or dark purple tipped with green. The roots art; tuberous ; and the leaves very much 
divided. One of the species, A. Lj/cocfointw , was formerly used to poison wolves. 


9, — A CON ITEM BABBATIJM, Swt. THE BEARDED WOLFSBANE. 

Synonyiwf.s. — A. pqnnrrosum, Lin. A. boreale, Srr. | obuvato ; wing nliatcly bearded. Bract# very small. Stem pubescent. 

Engraving. — Swt. But. Flow. (bird. t. 161. j Leave* five-parted, lobes linear-acuminate. 

Specific ( mar \ctj it. — lit lmet conical, obtuse; tpui straight ; lip 1 

Description, &c. — T his very singular species has yellowish flowers, densely bearded at the lower part with 
long white hairs. The helmet is conical, or rather it forms a long, narrow-pointed cap, with the point. The 
stems grow from two to six or eight feet high, according to the depth and richness of the soil ; and several stems 
spring from the same root. The species is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1907. It is increased by 
separating the tubers of the root. 

10.— ACON1TUM AU STB A LE, Uriah. TIIE CARPATHIAN PURPLE WOLFSBANE. 

Synonymkh. — A. vulparia, var. Carpathi, Scr. ; A. hcptcutrionulu Specific Character—- Helmet conical, elongated. Loaves pal mutely 
j 3 Carpatliicmu, Sims. fivc-lobcd ; lobe# wedge-shaped, incised. Petioles dilated, and stem 

Eng ravi nos. — B ot. Mag. t. 2196 ; and our fig. 4 in Plate 11. clasping at the base. 

Description, &c. — T he stem is flexible, angular, quite smooth. The leaves are of a dark green on the upper 
surface and pale below, with the footstalks dilated at the base, so as to clasp the stem. The helmet is very much 
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elongated, and the wings are very small. The species is a native of the Carpathian Mountains in Hungary, 
whence it was introduced in 1815. It is quite hardy, and grows and flowers freely in any common garden soil ; 
it ifl propagated by seeds, or separation of the tubers of the root. 

A. OCHROLEUCUM, Sim’s Hot. Mag. t. 2570. 

This species differs from the preceding one in the flowers being larger, and the tip of the helmet recurved. 
It is a native of Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1794. The flowers are pale yellow. 

A. LYCOCTONUM, Lin. 

This is the true Wolfsbane, and the powder of the root is said to be still used for destroying rats, flies, &c. 
It was introduced bofore 159(5. 

All the kinds of Aeonitum, of which there are many more, are quite hardy in British gardens, and they 
arc valuable for shrubberies, as they are uninjured by the drip of trees. 


GENUS XVII. 

1MSONIA, Lin. THE PEONY. 

I.m. Sijsi. POLYANDRIA DI-PENTAGYN1A. 

Gfnfkic CiiAfurrm. — Calyx of five unrqunl pennant nt sepals, i encircling; tin* ovai ics. Carp* Is from two to fire, with thick biluraollato 
Petals from five to ten, roundish. Stamens numeious. Disc* fltshj, ' stigmas. Seeds mimeious, somewhat globose and shining. 

Description, &< . — The peonies common in our gardens arc of two kinds, viz. those which are allied to the 
tree peony ( Pcronia Moutati) and which are all more or less shrubby, and tlie common herbaceous peonies. 
The herbaceous peonies are well-known ornaments of our gardens, where they are great favourites, from their 
showy flowers, their great hardiness, and the easiness of their culture. The roots of these plants arc composed 
of bundles of carrot-like tubers, which may be separated from each other when it is wished to propagate any 
particular species or variety ; or the tubers of the common peonies may be grafted with shoots of any choice 
kinds. The word Panmia is derived from the name of the Creek physician Picon, who is said to have been the 
first to use it in medicine. 


1.— PiEONIA EPULIS, Sal. TIIE EATABLE-ROOTED PEONY. 

Synonymes. — P. alhi flora. Varieties. — These me very numerous, hut the most beautiful are 

Engravings. — Hot. Reg. t. 42, t. 485, and t. 630; Rot. Mag. t. perhaps P. c. tartarica , figured in our plate 12 under the name of P. 

1756*, and t. 1768 ; Swt. Jiiit. FI. (laid. 2nd Seiies, t. 351 ; and our afbifiora , and P.e. Pottsii , figured m the same plate under the name 

figures 1 and 2 in Plate 12. of P. edulis. Some of the varieties are single-flowered, and either while 

Specific Character. — Stem threo-llowcrcd ; leaves deeply pinnati- oi mnison ; and others are very double. One variety, P. e. fragrans, 

fid ; the segments ovate-lanccolate, almost entire. Ovaiy glabrous, is said to be rose-scented, 
flowers erect. 

Description, &c. — The beautiful varieties of this species were formerly all called P. albijlora, , from the first 
that was discovered having been a pure white ; as however several have sinco been discovered of a deep crimson, 
that name has been very properly abandoned, and that of P. edulis substituted in its place. P. cdulis, , which 
signifies the eatable Peony, alludes to the roots having been eaten in soup in Siberia. The flowers of all 
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tlu* hinds arc fragrant, particularly in the evening. The specie* is a native of Siberia beyond the lake Baicau. 
Tt was introduced in by the Russian traveller Fallas. Tt flowers in May and June. It maybe propagated 

by cuttings of the root, or by seeds, which it produces in great abundance ; and as the seedlings vary very much 
and easily hybridise with each other, a great many varieties may be produced. 

L\— IVEON I A ANOMALA, Inn. THE ANOM \ LOTS OR (TT LEAVED PEONY. 

SvnoWMfs. — I\ l.u im.it.i, Pall.; flic j <1 leaved Six him s pi<iM( f nwiw mi - ('iijuN iiw\ smooth, dojupssH, nbtUKC . 

m i'iiii ht*. «»t h.iu*. Miiuotli, }ii 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 i«I , loins I.MMCol.ito, .•lcmnmutril. 

Enohavinos. — Hot. Mi/, t. ]7.~)4. ((•. Don ) 

DixmiPTiox, &c . — This peony, (hough not remarkable forils beauty, is worth cultivating for it* singularity. 
It has generally five capsules instead of four, which spread out in a star-like manner: the root is very large, and 
spreading in tuberous branches, which are often a foot long, and which smell like tin* Florentine Iris, or, as it i* 
commonly called, Orriee-root. The speeii * is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1 7IW5 ; yet, though 
a native of so cold a country, ii frequently perishes in the winter in tlii* country ; but probably more trom damp 
tliau cold. Tt is most likely on account of the difficulty of preselling it through the winter, that this specie* b 
now so rarely to he met W'ith ; as its flowers are not sufficiently showy to make it worth while to take up it** 
tuberou* roots, and to prcser\c them dining winter, like tlio*e of the Dahlia. 

tt. — PTEONi A TKNFIFOLI \, Lin. THE FINE-LEAVED PEONY. 

| 4 .( navim.s.— Rot. M.,/ t. n*>/, ; Sut. Tint. Flow. <■ ml., 2<1 sums 1 Simmmi ('ihimi mi .— ( ' iijm Is UmmimiOhc, spindlin'. Loivrs In 
l :w , , .uni on I f((f in Fl.iti 12. , (.<1111 I, iii im-p.utul, smooth , st/mrnts Inn n, vei) naiiow, .unto. 

Dl.si’HipriON, cNr.- -The speeii* of tin ^ flower ‘/rows naturally in the Ukraine, and indeed throughout the 
south of Russia, generally near pr(*ci])ices, or on the steep hanks of rapid streams; and it was introduced in IJiilt. 
The single-flowered kind has hem, howc\er, quite outshone by the extraordinary richness of a double-flowered 
variety, which was introduced from the south of Russia in and which is certainly one* of the most splendid 

kinds of peonies in our gardens. Both the species and variety are cjuite hardy, and will grow fret ly in any 
common garden soil, though they succeed hist m a light loam. I hey art* very ornamental, even when 
not in flower, from the feathery lightlies* of the* foliage, which is particularly striking, from the great contrast it 
afford* to the ordinary foliage of the peony. 

4.— IVKONIA miJRlDA, Pall. THE HYBRID PEONY. 

J* \(.ha\ iMi > — Rot i:< / t. 1 20H : and mui //'/ I in 1*1. i(< 12. 

Ki'miiu C’iimm. U.hi-iiuih j ai I. ,1 , m l-iih m- im.ii, mniiiii , «1 I’l.mfi 

J>tM Jtirriois 8iC . — The leaver of this species appear at first sight to bear so close a resemblance to those of 
P. ti’Dwfolia, as to induce some botanists to suppose it only a variety of that species ; while others, including 
Pallas, l.ave supposed it a hybrid between P. tmmjoli,, and P. anomd.t ; and lienee its spreifie name. Dr. 
Lindlev , however, thinks it a distinct species; and it does indeed appear very distinct from /*. ten u, folia in 
many respects. In the first place, the flowers of P. hi/brhh are nodding, and those of P. tenuifolia fleet ; 
secondly, the flower of P. lnjhrida is placed on a long peduncle, which raises it high above the leaves; while 
that of P.tenmfulm lias the leaves rising above it, and is almost hidden by them; and lastly, the leaves ol 
P. hyhrhla are broader than those of P. taiuifolia, and much more graci fully drooping. Prolessor Pallas, who 
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first described it, states that bo found it in the Petersburg Botanic Garden, growing near P. tenuifolia and 
P. anomala ; and that consequently he thought it a hybrid between these species. It is, however, as already 
stated, very distinct from P. tenuifolia , and it is distinguished from P. anomala , which has smooth fruit, by the 
down on its carpels. It has indeed been since found wild in many parts of Russia, and it comes true from seed ; 
so that it appears the idea of its being a hybrid is erroneous. Jt was introduced in 1822, and it is quite hard} 
in British gardens. 


5. — P2RONI A OFFICINALIS, Retz. 

Svnonvmf^. — P.Tonia fominea, I'uchs. ; 1\ festiva, 7'ausch. ,* 
nmhigua, Lois. ; Female Peony 
Engraving. — H ot. Mug. t. 1784. 


THE COMMON, OR MEDICINAL PEONY. 

1*. Spki ifii Oharactfr. — Carpel h recurved* tomontoso ; Hcgmentu of 
leaven unequal]) jagged, with the divisions oblong-laucoolate, smooth, 
glaucous, and somewhat pilose beneath. (O. Don.) 


Description, &o. — This is the common peony of the gardens, which has been in cultivation since 1548, that 
is, nearly three hundred years, and which is called by all the ancient writers on gardening the Female Peony. 
It lias always been n favourite garden flower, from its hardiness, and its thriving in almost any soil or situation, 
even under the shade of trees, where few other plants will live. Lt is very easily propagated by its tuberous 
roots, and also by its seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. There are numerous varieties of it, with single, 
double, and semi-double flowers, of various shades, from white to crimson ; and it hybridises freely witli the 
other hardy species. It is found wild in several parts of Europe ; and it is evidently the species described by 
Dioseorides, which he tells us was used by tin* physician Pa»on to cure Pluto when he was wounded by 
Hercules. Dioseorides calls this the female peony, and the following species the male ; and Linnams makes 
them varieties of one species, which he calls P. officinalis. 


(>. — PiEONI A CORALLINA, Rctz. THE CORA L-CO LOCKED PEONY. 

Synonymps. — P. nfflemuhs, £ umruhi, Liu. ; the Malt* Peom. I Spkc'ific Fhahuiir. — L eaver bifcrnan, smooth ; ‘tegment* ovate. 
Engravings. — Engl. Hoi. t. lf>E> ; 2d ed. t. 708. | undivided ; carpels tom, downs, icruivud. {Smith.) 

Desc ription, &c. — T his plant has been as long common in English gardens as the preceding, with which it is 
sometimes confounded ; and it has indeed been found wild on an island in the river Severn, though probably its roots 
had been thrown there with the soil from some garden. The flowers are crimson, and the leaves broad, and of a 
dark shining green ; but the most remarkable part is the kind of crest formed by the four woolly carpels after the 
petals have fallen, which was formerly considered set ornamental as to be a favourite plant for putting, with other 
similar strong-growing showy plants, into the large bean-pots which, till nearly the middle of the last century, 
used to be put. into the large grates and fire-places during summer and autumn. The plant is frequently 
mentioned in old gardening books as useful for this purpose. The culture is extremely simple, as the species is 
propagated by separating the tubers of the root ; and it will grow in anv soil and situation not too moist and 
low. lt is found wild in various parts of Europe. 

7. — ILEONIA RUSSI, Biv. RUSS’S CRIMSON PEONY. 

Eng havings. — Swt. lint. Flow. Card. t. 122, and our fig. 

Specific Charactfr. — Farpels gencially two, pilose, recurved. Segments of the leaves elliptic, entire, somewhat pubescent beneath. 

Description, &c\ — The flower of this species is single, and of a bright crimson ; and a 9 , though the flowers 
are solitary, several stems arise from the same root, it is generally grown by the cultivators of handsome 
shrubbery-flowering plants. Its leaves are generally whitish underneath, and of a pale green on the upper side. 
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Though this species may be planted in shrubberies, it succeeds best in an open situation in a rich loamy soil. 
It is increased by parting the roots, and by seeds, which it ripens plentifully. It never, however, flowers well 
unless the roots arc strong and large, and when this is not the ease, the petals drop very soon. This objection 
holds good with all the peonies ; and for this reason, as well as on account of the large size of their flowers, they 
are quite unfit for small gardens, or for any confined space. This species is a native of Sicily, whence it was 
introduced in 1822. 

OTHER SPEriKS OF P/KONIA. 

P. TRITERNATA, Pali. P. DA UR 1C A, And. Hot. Urji. t. *18G ,* Hot . May Hill. 

This is one of tin* Caucasian peonies ; with pale rose-coloured flowers. It was introduced in 17*80. 

P. LOlIATA, Deaf. 

This species has purplish sweet-scented flowers, which an* produced in May and June. It is a native of 
Portugal, and was introduced in 1822. 

P. jmOWNI 1, Bovy. 

Tliis is a species with purplish red flowers, found by Douglas on the north-west coast of North America, and 
introduced in 182(5. 

V. IUJM1L1K, liitz. 

The flowers of this dwarf specie's are of a purplish blood colour, it is a native of Spain, and was introduced 
in 1(588. 

P. PARADOX A, And. 

The flowers are of a violet crimson. Tfc is a nati\e of the Levant, but the year of its introduction is unknown. 

P. MOLLIS, And. ; l.odd . Hot. Cab. t. 1HG3 ; J lot. I in;, t. 17 L 

The flowers are of a dull purplish red, and the leaves are covered with a soft down. Neither the* natiw 
country nor the year of introduction is known. 

P. Pl’BENS, Sim's Jtot. May. t. 2‘JGL 

Flowers large, dark purple, with yellow anthers. The whole plant is covered with down It was 
introduced in 1821. 

P. VJLLOSA, Swt. Unt. Flair. Card t. 113. P. SESSIFLORA, Sim's Hot. May. t 2<» 18. 

A native of France, with white flowers and downy leaves. Introduced in 1820. 

There are sonic other species, hut they differ hut slightly from each other. 


(Ti AFTER II. 


BERBER 1 1)hLE. 


1 jiaimctkh of thf Okdi-.k. — Sepals 3*4, but usually 6. in two 
Sonus, ikiniuous, furnished with pctal-like scales on the outside. 
Petals i (ju il m number with the sepals ; rat cl y double that nuiribu, 
and opposite them ; tihiitill) furnished with a gland oi scale at the base 
in the inside of each. Stamens equal in number to the petals, and 
opposite them; anthers adnate, tw'o-cclhd, opening Iioin the base to 


tin* apex by a small, somewhat elastic valve. Ovary sohtan, crowned 
b\ the rather 01 hreular stigma. Fruit «n< -rolled, harrate, or capsular. 
Seeds eiect, usually fixed to the bottom of ialeral placenta ; raioJy 
solitai), usually 2-3, ovate or globose. Albumin fleshy; embryo 
straight, slender, with the radicle more or Iobs thickened at the point, 
with flat cotyledons (C. Bon.) 


i)i‘>ciiiPTi(>N, &c\ — This order, though it is well known, from the beautiful shrubs belonging to tin* genera 


Bcrbcris and Mahonia, included in it, is not supposed, generally, to contain herbaceous plants. There arc, 
however, a few genera of perennials belonging to it which are well deserving of cultivation in gardens. 
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GENUS I. 

LEONT1CE, Dw. TJIE LION’S LEAF. 

I An. St/sl. 11EXANDIUA MONOG^NIA. 

(irNKRif C’liARArTru. — Sepals G, naked on tin* outside. Petals G, healing a stale at tlio base of each inside. Capsules bladdirv, 

2 — 4-s<idid. (6'. Dun.) 

Description, &r. — The ])lants belonging to this genus are all perennials, with tuberous roots and stems, 
whicli die down to the ground every autumn, shooting up again in spring. The leaves are said to bear some 
resemblance to the print of a lion’s foot ; but they are in fact very much like those of the columbine. The 
flowers are in loose racemes or panicles, furnished with ovate, leafy, entire bracteas at the base of the pedicels, 
and usually with a coloured calyx. The different species, which are ail pretty little plants with yellow flowers, 
are natives of Europe, Asia, and North America ; and they art' divided into two sections, one of which has the 
capsule inflated and not opening naturally, and the other has a berry-like capsule which opens when the seeds 
art* ripe. 


SECTION 1.— LEONTI IPETALUM. 


Sfctional Charactkii — (VipsulrH great 1\ inflated when mature, ?ie\ei niptutrd, < n< the seeds. Fppcr leave** pinnate or termite 

Petinho simple, o> divided at the top, not at the h.ise. (li. Don.) 

1. — LKONTK’K (TI II V SOGONUM, Lin. GOLDEN-KNEED LION’S LEAF. 

N\ nonymt. 1 ). — ChrvHogouum Dioscoioules, Jtamr ; Roug.mha Pan , Spunk (Vumcti ii. — Leavi s pinnate ; leaflets sessile, oval-oblong, 
wolfn, Mry. I 3 — /) < U ft at the apc.\ ; In nrtens small, seations. Don.) 

Description, &r. — A pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers rising from the knees or forks of the 
stem. It is a native of Greece, whence it was introduced in 17^0. It is very apt to be killed by damp during 
winter ; and to avoid the danger of this, it does best grown in a pot in a mixture of sand, loam, and peat. 

L. LEONTOPETALUJNl, Lin. 

This is the true Lion’s Leaf, the Pied-de-Lion of the French. The flowers are yellow, and striated with veins, 
and the leaves hear considerable resemblance to the print made by a lion’s foot. It is a native of Greece, whence 
it was introduced before 151)7* 

L. VESIC'ARIA, Pull. , 

This species is found wild in the salt marshes of Siberia, and it will not grow unless watered with a solution 
of salt. It was introduced in 1822. 


SECTION II.— CAULOPIIYLLCM. 

♦ 

Sfctional Charactkii. — (\ ipsules haidh inflated, sometimes but cute, thice-pjnted fiom the base, bearing t liter or five leaflets on each pait. 

ruptuml when matui e ; the seeds sue ilicietoie ewited. lhanng (G. Don.) 
only one leaf on each stem, which is situated untici the raceme , petiole 

2. — LKONT1CE ALTAICA, Pall. TIIE ALTAI AC LION’S LEAF. 

Enoha vinos. — Hot. Map. t. .‘1215 , and our fin. 2 in Plat< 13. I divided to the base, each part hearing 5 oblong, entire leaflets, which 

Sprcirir Ciiaractfr. — S tem leaf solitary ; petioles threc-pnitcd, I aie palmately disposed. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with a tuberous root like a small dark turnip. The flowers 
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arc pretty, and they are produced in great abundance. The plant is very suitable for rock work. It is a native 

of the Altaic mountains, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

L. ODESSx\N\, Fiich. 

“ This plant differs from L. altaica , in the pedicels being a little longer, and tin* stamens being double the 
height of the petals, and with the segments of the leaves on rather longer stalks.” (/. Don . — It is a native of 
Odessa, whence it was introduced in 1828. 

L. THALICTROIDES, Lm. ; Lodd . Jiot. Cob. t. 1 173. (’ U’LOl’II VLLFM Til \ METRO I Dlfis, Mu-ham . 

An American species with yellowish -green flowers and deep blue berries, called Cohosh by the Indians, by 
whom the plant is esteemed medicinal. It was introduced in 1781. 


(JEN IIS JII. 

El’T MEDIUM, L'ui. HARKEN WORT. 

Lm THTRAND1HA lMONO(JYNl A. 

OiNFRic ('iiuiactik. — S rpils 1 — 8, furnished with bunts on tin* 1 Sciiiieiis 4 — (>. St\ it I. ,VmIh oblH|iid\ :uitl transvci'M'h sitiutrd, 
‘MitsiiU* «it tin. liiisc. JVtals !--<>, fm mslit'd on the insult* with t\\ <» ' umlatei.il. ( (i. Don.) 

(olouieil appi ullages, ('apsides Mheulifoi m, 2-v:il\eil, ninnwseedi il. I 

Description, Stic . — The name of Epimcdinm alludes to the habitat of E. al/nunni, which is said to grow in 
Media, but is also found wild in various parts of Europe, and even in (Jrcat Britain, always in woods or coppices, 
it washing supposed that there was only one species in the genus. “The little* dingy E/nmnfiani aljnntnn 
says Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical Bn/istcr, “known only in the gardens of botanists, gave no promise of its 
representing a line of beautiful herbaceous plants, and for a long time it was supposed to he the only one of iC 
race. The researches, however, of modern travellers have brought to light the existence of five others.” Tie* 
most remarkable of these are E. warrant// tan , E. rio/accani , /,. jmtatjeram , E. c/at am , and E. Mttsxc/thtnnm , 
which has large white flowers, and which is the handsomest of the genus. The species arc* all what are 
called alpine plants, that is, dwarf hardy plants suitable for rock work. The common species is a native of 
Europe, but the most ornamental kinds are natives of Japan. 

I. — E PI MEDIUM ALPINTJM, Liu. THE ALPINE BARKEN WORT’. 

Enurax Kn;r. Hot. t. *138 , 2d <*d. t. 22b 

Specii ir CimtAf tmi. — V> Usd at the mot. Li .d on the **ti in '■olilan, twin* tomato. 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf plant scarcely a foot high, with a slender, creeping root, which scarcely 
penetrates into the ground. There arc numerous succulent stems, which die down to the ground as soon as the 
leaves have withered, which they do very soon. The flowers appear early in spring, and though the leaves 
increase for a short time after the flowers disappear, they soon wither away. J he plant has received its English 
name of Barrenwort from the peculiarity observed in all the species, of the plants producing no visible seeds. 
This peculiarity is mentioned by Dioscuri des, who first described the plant. I he flowers of this aperies have 
no striking beauty, but the leaves are rather pretty, from their neat form, and delicate almost transparent green. 
When the plant is cultivated, it is generally in Botanic Gardens, on rockvvork, where it will grow in any common 
garden soil if not too wet. 
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2. — EPIMEDIUM DIPHYLLUM, Lodd. THE TWIN-LEAVED BARRENWORT. 

Engravings. — Lodd. Dot. Cab. t. 1858 ; and Dot. Mag. t. 3448. j with spreading lmirs, particularly at the joints, which are swollen. 
Specific Character. — Petioles filiform, dichotomon sparingly covered I Petals flat. 

Description, &c . — This species differs widely from all the others in the shape and colours of its flowers, 
which are white and quite flat. The leaves, however, and all the parts of fructification are exactly the same as 
in the other species. This species is said to have been introduced from North America, in 1812. Its flowers are 
rather pretty, but scarcely enough so to make the plant worth cultivating. 

.‘L — EPIMEDIUM MACRANTIIUM, Morren et Drcahne. THE LARGE-FLOWERED EPIMEDIUM. 

Engravings. Dot. Rig. t. 1900 , nnd our jig. 1 in Plato 12. tenor petals ovate-lanceolate; interior ones twice us long, and ending 

Spfcific Character. — Leaves tuteruato ; leaflets cordate-ovate, m {| g j >ur 
petioles pilose. Raqemos many -flowered. Sepals linear-obtuse. Ex- 

OnsciurTioN, &c. — This is a very elegant little plant, with fragrant flowers. It is a native of Japan, 

whence it was brought to Europe by Dr. Von Liebolt, in 1834. It appears quite hardy ; though it is generally 

kept iu a pot for balconies, Ac., as its flowers look best near the eye. It generally flowers in May. 

4.— EPIMEDIUM VIOLACEUM, Mnr. et Dec. TIIE VIOLET EPIMEDIUM. 

l.NiiiuviM.. Lot. Keg. fo. 11(40, t. 43. . entile, acuminate, ciliated. Petioles bearded at the joints. Plowei. 

Spfcifk Charachui — L eaves tnlciuatc ; leaflets cordate, sajimue, I racemose. Spins nearly equal in longtli to the petals. 

Description, Ac. This is by far the prettiest of the genus. It is a native of Japan, whence it was 
introduced in 1840. It is quite hardy, and very well adapted for rockwork, or any other situation usually 
planted with Alpines; lmt, like all similar plants, it is easily killed by extremes of drought or moisture. “ U 
flowers in April and May, and it may l,e increased by division of tl.e roots when in a dormant state; but, 
like the other species of the genus, it has never yet been found to seed.” (See Hot. Reg. for 1840.) 


OTHER SPECIES OF EPIMEDIUM. 


E. MUSSCHIANUM, Mur . et Dec. ; Part. Mat/, of Hot. voL v. p. 15 J. 

This species has flowered at Chatsworth, and its flowers are large, white, and very handsome. It is a native 
of Japan, and was introduced in 1840. 

E 11EXANDK1UM, Hook. ; CAULLOPUYLLUM GRACILE, Doug. 

A native of North America, with lilac and yellow flowers ; introduced in 1827- It is common in shady pine 
forests on the banks of the Columbia ; and, indeed, throughout North ( 'alifornia. The plant is about a foot high. 
Like all the Epiinedmms, it can only be increased by dividing the root. 


GENUS IV. 

DIPHYLLE1A, Michaux. THE DIPH YLLKIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYiMA. 

Generic Character. — Sepals 6, naked on the outside. Petals G\ 
naked on the inside. Stamens 6. Styles scaicely any. Stigma 

Description, Sec . — There is only one species in the 
allusion to each stem bearing only two leaves. 


I capitate. Beiries nearly globose, sessile; 1 -celled; 1? — 3-seeded. 
I Seeds ovate-oblong. (G. Don.) 

genus. The name of Diphylleia signifies Double-leaf ; in 
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1. — DIPHYLLEIA CYMOSA, Michaux. THE CYMOSE DIPHYLLEIA. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 16G6 ; and our Jig . 

SpRcitic Character. Leaves two, sub-palmate, angularly lobod, sorrate; lobes acuminate. 

Description, &c. The leaves are large and very handsome ; and though the flowers arc small, they are 
pretty from their abundance, and being produced in largo loose heads or cymes. The berries are of a dark 
blue, and very ornamental. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. It 
is quite hardy, and grows on the banks of rivulets in Carolina and Virginia. It flowers in May and June. 


CHAPTER III. 


PODOPHYLLACE.'E. 


Character of the Ordfr. — Calyx of three oi four sepals. PetalH 
b to 9, disposed in two or three seiies, each series containing tin* same 
number as there are sepals; the outer seiies alternately with them. 
Stamens equal in number with the potals, oi double that number ; 
filaments filiform ; anthers terminal, opening lengthways on the inside by 


a double clunk. Ovary solitaiy, crowned by a thick peltato stigma, 
which is neaily sessile. Carpels ono-cclled, baccate, indeluAcent ; m 
capsulai, opening lound the apo\. Seeds numeious, ovate, globom, 
inverted, fixed to the lateral placenta. ( G . Don ) 


Description, &c. — This order consists of water and marsh plants ; and though there are four genera, there 1 
are only four species ; and the only ornamental plants belonging to it are Podophyllum peltalum and 
Jeff or soma diphylla. 


GENUS J. 

PODOPHYLLUM, Dev. THE DUCK'S- FOOT. 

Lm Srjst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GjNMtir Ciiaka( rm. — C.ihx of three* m pal b ]\ tulb 0 to 9. (Stamens 12 — 18. Bern somewhat fleshy, 1 -celled, nub hisient ((i. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The name of Podophyllum is abridged from A napodophyll uin, the name originally given 
to it by Tournefort, and which signifies literally Duclt’s-foot Loaf, in allusion to the shape of the leaves, which 
rise high above the flower, and are very large and conspicuous. The plants included in this order inhabit 
shady places in North America. The roots are used in medicine ; the leaves and stems are poisonous, and the 
fruit is eatable. 

1.— PODOPHYLLUM PELTATIJM, Trew. THE PELTATE PODOPHYLLUM, Olt COMMON MAY-APPLE. 

Synonymeh. — A napodophyllum, Tourne. ; A. canadcnsc, Vatesb. j Srrcinr Character. — Stem irrrt, two-Jeavtd, one-flowered. 

Engraving. — B ut. Mag. t. 1819. I Fruit ov.itc*. ((». Don.) 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant found in patches in the marshes in Canada. Its roots are brittle, and are 
used in medicine ; aud a decoction of them is intensely bitter. The berry is ovate, and about the size of a sloe ; 
at first it is nauseous, but when quite ripe it becomes acid and eatable. The flowers are white, and the fruit 
is yellowish. The species was introduced in 1684, and it flowers in May. It is generally propagated by 
dividing the roots ; and roots arc imported from America. 

P. CALLICAUPUM, Haf. 

Is another species, with a white and reddish fruit, which is very ornamental. The flowers are nodding, ami 
very fragrant. The species is a native of Louisiana, and ha? not yot been introduced. 

^ i f'C “1 
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GENUS II. 

JEFFERSONIA, Bar. THE JEFFERSON I A . 

Lin. Syst. OCTANDR1 A MONOGYNIA. 

( ifNFRir Ciiaractfh. — ( 'al vx of four sepal 1 *. Petals eight. Stamens I ruinfeience of the apex. Seeds nuinerou®, furnished at the base with 
eight, with short filaments. Capsules opening by the whole cir- I a lacerated aiillus. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — There is only one species which was formerly considered to belong to Podophyllum, 
hut which was separated from that genus on account of tin* natural opening of the capsule. The new genus 
was found by I)r. Barton and named by him in honour of Jefferson, the president of the United States. 


1.— JEFFERSONIA DIPHYLLA, I'erx. 

tt\ non y vfps. — J. hinntn, Bart. ; J. Bartonis, Michaujr ; Podophyl- 
lum diphylliitn, Liu. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 1513 ; and out Jiy . in otu PJ.itc 12. 


TIIE TWO-LEAVE I) JEFFERSONIA. 

Spkimi (’iiakactfk.— - Leaves profoundly cleft into two lobe*. 
Peduncles 1-flowercd. Flown white; anthers yellow. Cuhx 
deciduous, eolouicd. Needs shining. ((J. Don) 


Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, which flowers when not more than three or four inches 
high ; though, after the flowers fall, the stem and leaves grow to the height of a foot or more. It is a 
native of Tennessee and A'irginia in North America ; always growing in moist places. In gardens it succeeds best 
in peat soil, mixed with sand and a little loam ; and it should always be kept in a shady situation. It is 
generally increased by dividing the root ; and it is sometimes killed by severe frosts. The seed-vessel, after 
the petals have fallen, bears considerable resemblance to that of the* poppy. The species was introduced in 17 92. 


CHAPTER IY. 

♦ 

NYAII’H /KACE.K. 

(_ HARACTFii of the Order. — Calyx of 4 — 5 sepals, insei ted in j hey oml the coils of the anther*. Carpels numerous, membraneous, 
the reeeptaele. Petals and stamens in one 01 several series ; the j many -seeded, enclosed y\ itliiii the torus; anil with the stigmas 
stamens alternate with the sepals, l'lluincnts sometime* diavyu out | iadiatuig upon the top of the pitehei -shaped fruit. 

Description, &c. — The only hardy species arc included in the two genera Nympho^a and Nuphar ; several 
of which are natives of Britain. 


GENUS I. 

NYMPH vEA, Neck. THE WATER LILY. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Gfnpric Oiiaractfr — C ah \ of four sepals, girding the base of the it. Stamens numerous, disposed m many series, inserted in a similai 

toriiB. Petals sixteen to twenty -light, udnate to the torus, elevated way above the petals, 

about the ovary and covering it, so as to appear at lii-t bi»ht inserted in 

Description, &c. — The Water Lilies are all showy aquatic plants, with fleshy stem-like main roots, fringed 
with numerous fibres. The leaves are very large and flat ; and floating, with the stem in the middle. The flowers 
are very large, and generally white, but sometimes rose-coloured or blue, but never yellow ; and they are 
generally so placed as to seein to repose on the surface of the waters. The common white Water Lily (A T . alba) 
is perhaps the most beautiful species. 
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1. — NYMPH^EA ALBA, Lin. THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

Synonymk, — C astnlia spcciosn, Sal. I Spfcikic Chahactkii. — L eaves cordate, quite entire; stigmas 16- 

Kngravings. — E ng. Bot. t. 160 ; 2nd edit. t. 765. j rnxed ; rays nscemhmr. (G. Don .) 

Description, &c. — This splendid plant is so common, and so generally admired, as to need very little 
description ; but it may be interesting to say a few words on its cultivation. It succeeds best in still water on 
a loamy soil ; and only requires planting by plunging a stake into the mud at the bottom of the pond, and moving 
it backwards and forwards, and then lotting the main root of the plant gently into the cavity, and pressing the 
mud round it. The species is propagated by dividing the main root or underground stem, taking care that a few 
of the fibrous roots are attached to each portion, and that these fibrous roots are neither bruised nor broken ; 
those which are at all injured had better be cut off. If the water lily be planted in running water, a stone 
should be laid on the main root to keep it in the proper place ; but the water lily never looks well in running 
water, as it requires the stillness of a pond or lake to give it that air of majestic repose which is so decidedly its 
characteristic, and which has made poets call it the queen of aquatic flowers. Even when planted in ponds, it 
should not be in very deep water, as when this is the case, the stalk becomes elongated and so weak, as to he 
scarcely able to support the flower, which consequently loses much of the beauty and grandeur of its appearance. 
The petals close at night and reopen in the morning ; but they do not sink beneath the water when they close, 
as was formerly supposed. There is a dwarf variety, which is found wild in Alsace, also near Baden, and 
near Moscow; and which is distinguished from the other dwarf kinds, by the stamens looking like pointed petals. 


2.— NYMPII7EA ODORATA, Ait. THE SWEET-SC ENTED WATER LILY. 

Engravings. — B ot. Mac. t. 819, and t. 16.V2; Bot. Ucp. t. 2‘) 7 ; and veins on tho under RUif.ut* very prominent ; stigmas 16 — 20- 
and our Jiffs. 2 and 3 in Plate 1 I. lajcd , lays erect, indexed at tin* top. ( G . Dun.) 

Si'K'it it Character. — L eaves eoidutc, quite entire, with tho nerves 

Description, &c. — T his beautiful flower has a most delightful fragrance; hut it has the disadvantage of 
only being open in the morning, as it closes soon after noon. It is a native of North America, whence it was 
introduced in 1780, and where its rhizoma, or main root, is used in medicine, as it is a powerful astringent. Tho 
variety, which is also a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812, has small white flowers, 
with very narrow petals. The variety is often called rosea, but not, as Pursli supposes, from the colour of tho 
flowers, it being the under side of the leaf which is red. In the species, some of the inner stamens have petal- 
like filaments like N. alba ; but this is not tho case with the variety. The culture of both the species and 
variety is the same as that of the common water-lily. 

8. — NYMPIIiEA NITIDA, Sims. THE SHINING WATER LILY. 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 1 359 ; aud out Jiff. 4, in Plate 1 4. 1 pioininent on the under surface; petioles smooth; peLals blunt; 

Specific Chakactfr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire; nenes not | stigmas 12 — 20-ra\ed. (G. Don.) 

Description, See . — This species is easily distinguished from all the others by the dark purple of the outside 
of the sepals, and also by its rhizoma or root-stock, which is erect, instead of being creeping, with fibrous roots 
projecting from its sides. The leaves also have the veins sunk into them on both sides, instead of projecting on 
the lower side as in N. odorata. This species is said to be more tender than the others, and to be a native of 
China. It was introduced in 180, ( ). 


l 
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4. — NYMPH TEA PYGMiEA, Dec. THE DWARF WATER-LILY. 

Synonyme.— CaRtalia pjcnura, Sal. ; N. tetragonn, Geor. I Specific Character. — Leuves cordate, quite entire ; nerves not pro- 

Kngraving. — Rot. Mag. t. 1525. | minent; petioles smooth ; petals acute; stigmas 8-rayed, (G. Don.) 

Description, kc. — This very pretty little plant lias such small petals, that the golden yellow anthers seem 
to fill up the whole centre of the flower. The receptacle, which connects the different portions of the flower, is 
square ; and this gives the same form to the flower itself. The leaf resembles that of N. nitxda , the veins both 
on the under and the upper surface of the leaf being depressed, instead of projecting. The species is a native of 
the eastern part of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1805. The species is quite hardy; and it requires the same 
treatment as the other kinds, except that, from its small size, it is more suitable for a cistern than a pond. 

N. SANGUINEA, Home. 

This species, which is a native of Georgia, is said to have bright crimson flowers, and to have been introduced 
in 1828. 


GENUS IT. 

NUPHAR, Sibth. and Smith. TIIE YELLOW WATER LILY. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDllIA POLYGYNIA. 

Genfric Ghahactfr. — C* sil yx of , r »— f» pctnl-likc Bopals. Petals 1 ft — I tlu* base of the toms and therefore the berrv appears as if it weir 
13, much smaller than the sepals, with their hacks melliferous. Sta- I mipcrioi. Stigmas 10 — IS, radiated. Carpch 10 — IS, inclosed within 
mens indefinite, which arc, as well ns the sepals and petals, inserted at J the toms. 

Description, kc. — The yellow water lilies are aquatic herbs, generally with much smaller flowers than those 
of the genus Nj/mj/haa. The rhizoma or main root is thick and horizontal ; and the peduncles generally rise a 
little above the water, so that the flowers do not seem to repose on the surface of the water, as in the white water 
lily. The name of Nuphar is taken from the Arabic name of Ni/?nphfra alba. 


I. — NUPIIAR LTJTEA, Sib. ami Smith. TIIE COMMON YELLOW WATER LILY. 

Engravings. — Eng. Rot. t. E r >9; 2ml ed. t. 7G6. mod, piofoundly uinhilicated ; leaves oval-cordate ; lobes approxi- 

Spfcifk* Character. — C aljx of 5 sepals ; stigmas entire, 10—20- | mate ; petioles triquetrous, with acute angles. (G. Don.) 

Description, kc. — The common yellow water lily is frequent in ponds, lakes, and slow rivers throughout 
England, where it flowers in July. Its flowers smell like brandy, and combined with the bottle-like shape of 
its capsules, they have given rise to the common name of brandy-bottle, by which the plant is known in many 
P*arts ol England. The culture of this plant resembles that of the common water lily. 


2. — NUPHAR PUM1LA, Smith. THE DWARF YELLOW WATER LILY. 

Synonyme. N. minima, Sib. petioles two-edged. Cah x of 5 sepals. Stigma toothed on the mar- 

Engravings.-— Eng. Rot. t. 2292; 2nd ed. t. 7G 7. ! gin. Fiuit furrowed upwards. 

Specific Character. — Leaves coidatc, the lobes somewhat distant ; ' 

Description, kc . — This species is a native of Scotland, where it is found floating on the Highland lakes, 
and flowering in July and August. The flowers are of a deep yellow, but so small as to be not worth 
cultivating. 
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3. — NUPHAR KALMIANA, Ait. KALMS, OR THE CANADIAN YELLOW WATER LILY. 

Synonymes. — N. lutca, var. Kalmiana, Mich*. ; N. microphjlla, Npfcific Ciuuactrr— C alyx 5-aopallcd ; stigmas toothed, 8—10- 

Ptrs. rn)t*tl ; leaves coi date, somewhat emerged; lobes somewhat approxi- 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. 1243. mate; petioles neatly cv limit icu). (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A species with very small flowers, resembling N. pumila. A native of North America, 
from Canada and Newfoundland to Carolina and Virginia, in ponds and ditches. Not worth cultivating. 

4.— NUPHAR ADVENA, Dec. T1IE FOREIGN YELLOW WATER LILY. 

Synonymks. — N ymplnea ailvena, Ait. ; N. at i folia, Sal. ; three- Hwcific Char An fr. — C alyx of (i sepals; petals many, small, 
coloured water lily. shortei, never exceeding the stamens; pericatp furrowed; leaves 

Engravings. — Bot, Mag. t. 081 ; and our fig. 1, iti Plate 14. erect, cordate, lobes divaiieate. ((?. Dun.) 

Description, See . — The calyx is purple within and green without ; the petals are of a bright yellow, and 
the anthers are red. The flowers, which stand high above the water, are rather largo and showy ; hut they arc 
seldom produced in this country in the open air, unless in very hot summers. The species is a native of North 
America, from Canada to Carolina, and it was introduced in 1772. There is a variety with the flowers 
entirely yellow. Tn our Plate 14, this species libars its old name of Nymp/um adeena. 

NYMPU/EA SAGITTiEFOLIA, Dec. 

This species has yellow flowers, and arrow-shaped leaves. It is a native of Georgia, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1820. 

CHAPTER V. 

+ 

CAI’AVKltACE/E. 

CiiAincTUR oi- tuf Order. — S epals 2 — 3; petals 4 — 8; stamens numerous, liypogynoua. Capsuled valvclcss and nearly globose, or 

elongated and Clique-formed. 

GENUS I. 

PAP AVER, Doc. THE POPPY. 

Lin. SijhI. POLYANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character— P etals 4, stamens indefinite; style wanting, stigmas 4—20, radiating, bcbsiIc, contacted, crowning the top of the 

ovarium. Capsule obovate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The perennial species have all very showy flowers ; and two of the most brilliant, viz. 
P. hracteatuin and P. oriental# , have the peculiarity of having the calyx in three sepals instead of in two, as is 
the case with all the other plants belonging to the genus. 

1.— PAPAVER CROCKUM, Lede. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED POPPY. 

Synonyme. — P. alpinum, Siev. Spfcijic Charactfr. — Leaves sub-bipinnatifid. Mem naked; 

Engraving— Bot. Mag. t. 3035. ealjx and gerracu densely pilose. ‘ Capsule oblong. 

Description, &c.— -This poppy has largo and handsome yellow flowers, and it was found by Ledebour in 
the bed of a river near the Altai Mountains. It was introduced in 1830. It is quite hardy, and flowers in the 
open border in June. It is most nearly allied to P . nudicaule , but is much larger and handsomer than that 

i 2 
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specieB. P. croceum is, indeed, by far the handsomest of the yellow poppies ; and it is perhaps the only one 
worth cultivating in au ornamental flower-garden. 

2. PAPAVER IiUBRO-AURANTIACUM, Dec. THE ORANGE-RED POPPY. 

Synonyme. — P. nudicaulc, mr. rubro-aurantincum, Fisch. I Rpfcific Char actfr. — Lobules of lenves each terminating in a 

Engravings. — B ot. Mug. t. 2344 ; and our fig. 3 in Plate 15. | bristle. Scape covered with ud pressed hairs. Rays of the stigma 8. 

Description, &c. — This species is nearly allied to P. nudicanle , which was figured in my volume of Annuals, 
from its generally flowering the first year after sowing, but which is generally considered a perennial. In the 
present species the stalk is not naked, but, on the contrary, it is covered with short close hairs. Both 
P. nudicaulc and this species differ from other perennials, in frequently living three or four years; and also 
when sown in autumn in often flowering the following June or July. This species is a native of Siberia, and was 
introduced in 1822. 

,3.— PAPAVER ALP1NUM, Dir. THE ALPINE POPPY. 

Synonyme. — P. Burseri, Crantz . Spfcific Character. — C apsule hispid, obovatc-oblong, sepals pilose ; 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 247 ; aud our fig. 2 iu peduncles rising from the root. Leaves pinnate, leaflets bipiunatifid, 
Plate 15. leaflets llcmler, sub-acute. 

Description, &c. — This dwarf species of poppy has the leaves so remarkably and curiously cut, as to 
resemble those of a ranunculus more than the leaves of any kind of poppy. The plants are thickened at the 
base, and send up numerous shoots, so as to produce a very pretty effect when grown in tufts. The plant is 
a native of Austria, whence it was introduced in J7&). It is hardy, but not long-lived ; and it is sometimes 
killed off by damp, which seems to injure it as much or more than frost. It succeeds best on rock- work, with 
a flower-pot turned over it in winter. 

4.— PAPAVER OIUENTALE, Lin. THE ORIENTAL POPPY. 

Synon YMEt> — P. grandiflorum, Mwnch ; P spec ta bile, Sal. ! pilose; stem 1 -downed, scabrous, and leafy; lenves pinnate-parted. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mug. t. 57 ; ami our fig. 1 in Plate 15. hispid; lobes oblong, seriated. ((V. Don.) 

Specific Character, — C apsules smooth, somewhat globose; sepals 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are large, of an intense scarlet, or blood-red, and with a dark 
purple mark at the base of each petal. Only one flower is produced on each stem, but there arc several steins 
from each root. The calyx has three sepals instead of two, and there are twelve violet-coloured stigmas. The 
green capsules of this species are said to be eaten by the Turks, though they are acrid, with a very unpleasant 
taste. The species is a native of Armenia, and it was introduced in 1714. 

5.— PAPAVER BRACTEATUM, j Until. TIIE BRACTEATED POPPY. 

Synonyme. — P. puleherrimum, Fisch. petallcd; capsulos smooth, obovate; sepals pilose; stem simple, 1- 

Engraving.— Bot. Reg. t. 658. flowered, scabrous, and leafy ; leaves and bracteas pinnate-parted. 

Specific Character. — Floweia furnished with bructeas, 4 — 5 hispid ; lobes oblong, serrated. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is the handsomest of all the poppies. The flowers arc very large, still more so 
than thoso of the preceding species, but in other respects at first sight they are scarcely to be distinguished 
asunder ; though, oir a closer inspection, it will be found that the hairs on the calyx and stem are closely pressed 
in a slanting direction, while those of the previous species spread horizontally. It also flowers a little earlier. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 1817. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF PAPAYER. 

There axe several other species of perennial poppies, some of which are generally raised from seed, and 
frequently flower tho first year. The most interesting of these are the following 

P. NUD1CAULE, Dec. 

This species has yellow flowers, and is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1730. There are 
two varieties, one with smooth stalks, and the* other with short hairy stems. 

P. MICROCARl’UM, Dec. 

A species with brownish flowers and very small capsules, a native of Kamtschatka. 

P. PYRISNIACUM, Dec.; P. AURANT1ACUM, Lot,. 

There are two varieties of this species, one with red flowers, and the other with yellow ones. Both aro 
natives of the Pyrenees, but the year of their introduction is not known. 

P. FLORIIMJNmTM, Dec. 

A biennial from the Levant, with red flowers ; introduced in 11115. 


G UNITS IT. 

ARGEMONE, Tour. THE PRICKLY POPPY. 

Lot. Sy^f. POLYANDR1A MONOGYNI A. 

(O'NiKK Characifr Petals 4 — 0. Stamens indt finite. St\le almost wanting. Stigmas 4 — 5, radtutiiip, connive, fur. 

Capsule obov.iW , piickh, 1 — .’i-v.iheil. ((». Don.) 

1 Inscription, &<\ — All of the kinds of prickly poppy may be treated as annuals; but A. yrandi/lora is 
properly a perennial, as it lasts many years, and is generally propagated by dividing the root; as, though 
when raised from seed, it will flower the first year, it very seldom ripens seed. The prickly poppies are 
always easily known by their leaves, which aro covered with prickles, and which in most of the species 
have conspicuously white midribs, whence some botanists derive the name, Argos signifying white. Others 
derive it from Ar</ema> a cataract of tho eye; as the \ellow glutinous juice of these plants, particularly of the 
common kind ( Argemone mexkana ), is reckoned excellent in all diseases of the eye. 

1.— ARGEMONE GRANPIFLORA, Sirt. THE LARGE-FLO\YERED PRICKLY POPPY. 

Engravings. — Swrt. But. Plow. Card. t. 220; and out jiy. It in neives unaimod. Eloucis pani< led, polyandioub , calyx smooth , cap- 
Plate 15. Miles blunt]} -quadiaiitfiil.il, almost unarmed. (G. Don ) 

Spfcieu Character. — Leaves sinuaUd, smooth, Hpinwonthul ; 

Description, &c. — T his very showy plant has panicles of white flow r ers, which are often four inches across. 
The calyx is in three sepals, and armed with short but very strong spines, each of which looks almost like 
a horn. There are six petals, which overlap each other so much as to make the flower look very nearly round. 
The leaves are all green, and only prickly at the margin. The plant is a very showy one, and well deserving of 
cultivation. It is propagated by dividing the root, as it very seldom ripens seeds. It is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was introduced in 1827. It is quite hardy in British gardens. 
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GENUS III. 

MECONOPSIS, IArull. THE WELSH POPPY. 

Lin. Stjsl. POLYANDRIA MONOGYN1A. 

(iuNFHK ('hahactf.h — S epals 2, pilose. Petals 4. Stamens imlcfi- narrow, hardly drawn out on the inside into narrow membranes, 
nite. Sulo shoit. StigmsiH . r > — C, radiated, convex, free. Capsules (G. Don.) 
ohovate, 1 -celled ; valves 5 — 6, opening at the top; placentas thin, 

Description, &c. — The common Welsh poppy, which is a very elegant plant, a native of North Wales, 
found only in Alpine situations near water ; is the only British species left in this genus ; though thcro are two 
Californian species, the seeds of which were sent home hy Douglas, hut from which no plants have been obtained. 
The name of Mcconopsis i9 derived from Melon, a poppy ; and opsin likeness. 


MECONOPSIS CAMBRIC A, LindL THE COMMON WELSH POPPY. 

Synonymic. — Papnver Cambrirum, Lin. J Spkcikh (^iahacti-h. — Capsule smooth. Leaves mostly petiolate. 

Engravings. — K ng. Hot. t. (>0 ; 2d edit. t. 751 ; and om fig. 4 in , pinnate; the segments jagged and divided. ( Smith.) 

Plate 15. I 

Description, &c. — The Welsh poppy is an elegant delicate-looking plant of a somewhat succulent habit, 
closely resembling the common poppy, except in the colour of its flowers, the presence of a style, and the 
yellowness of the juice when the stem is broken; that of all the poppies being white. It is quite hardy ; hut it 
grows best in a poor (or at least light) soil, and in the shade. "When it is to he grown in the common garden 
mould, a little sand should be added. 


GENUS IV. 

SANGUINA RIA, DHL TI1E PUCCOON. 

Lin. S'/ st. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(Jfnkric Charactfr.— Sepal* 2, ovate, cad neons. Petals 8 — 12. i acute at both ends; valves deciduous; placentas 2, permanent. 
Stamens 24. Stigma bisulcatc. Capsules oblong, 2-valved, ventiieose, j ( G. Don. ) 

Description &c. — There is only one species, a dwarf plant, with white flowers. The name of Sanguinaria, 

which is from Sanguis, blood, alludes to the red juice which abounds in every part of it, and which is seen when 

the stem or root chances to be broken. Puecoon is the native American name. 


3. — SANGUINAKIA CANADENSIS, Lin. TIIE CANADIAN BLOODROOT, OR PUCCOON. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 1 G'2 ; and our Jig. 6, in Plate 15. 1 yielding a ted juice when cut. Leaf radical, kidney, shaped, lobed like 

SpFciFir Ciiaractkii. — Trunk of root hon/ontal, subterraneous, I the leaf of a fig. ttrupc 1 -flowered. ( G. Don .) 

Description, &c. — This pretty little plant is a native of Canada, where it is used in medicine as an emetic. 
It is a very pretty little plant, quite hardy, which should he planted in the front of a flower-border, where it 
will flower from March till May, its principal fault being that its petals fall very soon, like those of the poppies 
and other plants belonging to the same order. The root of this plant when broken appears to bleed profusely, 
from the great quantity of red juice which it emits ; and hence the popular name of Bloodroot. 
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GENUS V. 

MACLEAYA, It Br. THE MACLEAYA. 

Lin. Sfjst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Sepals 2, caducous. Petals nouc. Stamens j placentas. Seeds fixed to parietal placentas. Albumen fleshy. 
24—28. Stigmas 2, spreading. Capsule elliptical, with many-seeded 1 Embryo very minute, erect. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — There is only one species in this genus, which was separated from Bocconiu , and named 
in honour of Alexander MacLcay, Colonial Secretary in New South Wales. 

1.— MACLEAYA CORDATA, It Br. TIIE CORDATE-LEAVED MACLEAYA. 

Synonyme. — Boceonia cordata, Willtl. I Spmtfic Character. — L eaves roundish, cordate, olmoletely lohed, 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 1905 ; and our Jig . 7 in Plate 15. I glaucous on the multi Rurlaee. Flowers disposed in largo panicles. 

Description, &c. — This species is said to he “ a very ornamental, stately, herbaceous plant, when grown in 
a rich soil." It is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 1795. It flowers in June and July, and it is 
propagated by dividing the roots in spring. This plant is not suitable for a small garden, a 9 it grows from three 
to five feet high, and spreads proportionately. 


CHAPTER VI. 

- - ♦ 

FUMARIACE.K. 

CiiARAt tkr of uiF Oudfr. — S epal a 2. Petals 1, the outoi two or | 2-ccllcd. Ovary superioi, 1 -celled ; ovules hoi i/mitul ; ah lo filiform ; 
one of them Racrate at the base ; inner two callous, and colouied at the I stigma with two or 111010 lobes. Fruit viinnut*. Seed* luuizontal, 
apex, when* they unite, inclosing the anthcis and the stigma. Stamen 4 ] shining, cicsted. 

(i, in two pai eels, or rarely separate. Antheis some 1 -celled, otheis 

Description, Sec . — The plants belonging to this order are easily known by the very singular shape of their 
flowers. They differ from Papareracrir, to which they are nearly allied, in their juice being watery, and their 
petals irregular. The word Fumaria, which gives its name to the order, is derived from Ftnnm , smoke*, 
alluding to the smell of the British plants included in the genus Fumaria. 

GENUS I. 

DIELYTRA, Borck. THE 1)1 ELYTRA. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA UEXAND1UA. 

Generic Character. — Petals 4, the outer two equally spurred or I two bundles, or joined at the top, and Irce at the base. Capsuhs 
gibbous at the base. Stamens (i, altogether free, or appioxiuiatitig into I 2- valvcd, main -seeded. (G. Bon.) 

Description, See . — The species included in this order are all perennial plants, which were formerly included 
in the genus Fumaria , and afterwards in that of Cvrydalis. The name of Dielytra is from die, double, and 
elytron , a sheath, alluding to the two sheath -like spurs at the base of the flower. The flowers of the species are 
produced in racemes, and arc yellowish or pinkish, and the roots are generally tuberous. The leaves nearly all 
spring from the root, and they are generally on long stalks, and much cut. The species are all quite hardy, and 
of very easy culture, being easily increased either by dividing the root, or by seeds. 
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-DIELYTRA CUCULLARIA, Dec . THE HOODED DIELYTRA. 

Kynonymes. Fumaiia cucullaria, Lin.; C’orydalis curullaiia, Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1 1 27 ; and our Jig. 6 in Plate 1G. 

Pers . ; Cucullaria bulbosa, Jlaf. ; Dutchman's Breeches, Amer . ,* Spfcific Character. — Spurs two, straight, acute ; scape naked ; 

two-spurred Fumitoiv. ! raceme simple. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species arc very remarkable in their shape and colour. The two 
horns or spurs of the flower arc white, tipped with bright yellow at the upper end. Notwithstanding the 
oddness of their shape, the flowers are pretty from the brilliancy of the white spurs, and the contrast it affords 
to the bright yellow of the upper part of the flower. The root is tuberous, and very bitter. This species is a 
native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1731. It grows nearly a foot high, and flowers from 
May to July. It grows freely in any light rich garden soil, and forms a very pretty border flower. 


2. — DIELYTRA FORMOSA, Dec. THE BEAUTIFUL DIELYTRA. 

Synonymes. — Fumaria formula, Andr. ; Conduits fornum, Hpfcikk Character. — Spurs 2, short, somew bat incurved, blunt ; 
Pursh . ; C. biaurita, Horn . ; blush Fumitory. scape naked: racemes rather compound; stigma 2-anglcd. ( C . 

Engravings. — B ot. Rep. t. 393 ; Ilot. Mag. t. 1333 ; and our Jig. Don) 

f» iu Plate 16. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species was one of the many showy plants discovered by the late 
Mr. Mcnzios at Nootka Sound ; and it was introduced by him in 17W5, being first planted in the royal garden at 
Kcw. It is very ornamental, from its beautiful pink flowers. The root is fleshy and creeping, so that a single 
plant soon spreads into a tuft. It is quite hardy, and it will grow well in any common garden soil. 

8. — DIELYTRA EXIMIA, Dec. THE CHOIC E DIELYTRA. 

Nynonymij. — F umaria eximia, AYr. | Sm-nin Character. — Spurs 2 , somewhat incurved, blunt, short ; 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 30. | scape naked ; nirctm s compound ; stigma four-angled. (f»\ Don .) 

Description, Sec . — This species is nearly allied to the last, but the flowers are larger and more purple. It 
is a native of North America, whence it was introduced by the botanical collector, Lyon, in 1812. In the 
Botanical Register it is called “the most ornamental plant of the genus ; and in a situation that suits it, it soon 
forms a large close tuft, throwing up stems of nearly three feet in height, with bunches of flowers in proportion. 
The foliage is of considerable breadth, and of a peculiarly lively and tender green/* It blooms in May and June, 
is perfectly hardy ; and it is propagated by dividing the tuberous knots that compose the root. 


OTHER SPECIES OE DIELYTRA. 

D. SPECTAB1L1S, Dec. 

A very showy plant, with flowers nearly’ an inch long, closely allied to D. eximia . A native of Siberia, 
introduced in 181(5. 

1). BRACTEOSA, Dec. 

This species is nearly allied to D. cucullaria , and the flowers are white, tipped with yellow. It is a native 
of North America, and was introduced in 1 823. 

D. TENUIFOLIA, Dec. 

The flowers are very large, and of a pale pink, tipped with a darker and more intense colour. It is a native 
of Kamtschatka, and w’as introduced in 1824. 
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D. CANADENSIS, Dec. 

A native of Canada, with white or purple flowers, and glaucous leaves ; introduced in 1823. 

D. LACHENALLEFLORA, Dec. 

A native of Siberia, nearly allied to D. tcnuiflora , but with smaller flowers. A native of Siberia, introduced 
in 1824. 


GENUS II. 

COR YD A LIS, Dec. THE COR YD A LIS. 

Lin. Syst. DIADKLPIIIA 1IEXANDRIA. 

(i'enfiik Character. — P etals 4, the upper one of which has u spin they all become free ami deciduous. Stamens dimlelphous. Capsules 
at the base; sometimes all joined at the base, and sometimes with tho 2-valved, compressed, oval-oblong, linear, many-needed, smooth, 
lowci one fiee, and the rest joined; hut when they begin to decay. 

Description, &c. — The species comprised in this genus have only a single spur, drawn out at tho base ; and 
hence the genus is called Corydalis , which signifies a lark, from the long spur of the flower bearing some 
resemblance to that of the bird. 

1. — CORYDALIS LONGIFLORA, Pers. THE LONG-FLOWERED CORYDALIS. 

Synonvmfs. — F umaria longiUota, J\ r illd. ; K. Srhougiui, Pall. ; under tho leaves; leaves bi-tornate ; segments t hreo- parted ; lobes 
F, caudata, Lam. ; Corydalis caudata, Pers. oval-oblong ; brarteas oblong, entire ; rncemes elongated, ten-flowered ; 

Engravings. — R ot. Mag. t. 3230 ; and our lig. 4, Plate 1<». stjle longer than the pedicels. (G. Don.) 

SpFciric Chxuactkr. — Stem simple, furnished with leafy scales 

Description, &c. — This species has delieate flowers with long tails, white, tipped with pink. Tlio loaves 
are glaucous, and the root is a globular tuber about tho size of a hazel-nut. The leaves all spring from the root. 
The species is a native of the Altaic Mountains, whence it was introduced in 1832. ft is quite hardy. 

2.— CORYDALIS TUBEROSA, Dec. THE HOLLOW-ROOTED FUMITORY. 

Synonymk. — F umaria cava, Lin. nate ; segment* cuneatcd, cleft ; bractcas ovate, entire ; root hollow. 

Engraving. — B ot. Mag. t. 232. (G. Dow.) 

Specific Character. — S tem simple, not sra!j ; leaves 2, bi-ter- 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for having u hollow root ; the tuber of which it consists being, 
as Parkinson observes, “ like a shell, every part of which when broken will grow." This hollow tuber some- 
times attains a large size, but it never thickens, the cavity increasing in exact proportion to the size of the outer 
covering. Tho flowers are pink, with very large greenish bracts, which are entire, instead of being cut as in 
some of the species. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced before 1590. There are three 
varieties ; the flowers of one being white, another pink, and the third purple. They are all quite hardy in 
British gardens, where they will flower from March till the beginning of May ; but as they rarely produce 
any seed, they are propagated by dividing the root. Any garden soil will be suitable, but a shady 
situation is to be preferred. The pink-flowered kind is most common, the white and purple varieties being 


very rare. 
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3. — CORYDALIS BULBOSA, Dec . THE SOLID-ROOTED FUMITORY. 

Synonyms*. — Fumaria solida, Smith ; C. solida, Smith ; C. leaf ; leaves three or four, stalked, bi-ternate ; segments cuneated or 
Halleri, Willd. oblong, and as well as the bracteas cut at tho top. Root solid. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1471 ; 2nd edit. t. 983. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character, — Stem simple, erect, scaly under the lower 

Description, &c. — This species, though nearly allied to the last, differs in the tuber being solid, and in the 
bracteas being cut. The flowers are largo and purple, and the leaves aro glaucous. It rarely bears seed, but 
it increases so rapidly by means of its tubers, that when once introduced, it is not easily eradicated. It will 
grow in any common garden soil, and it flowers in April and May. It is said to be a native of Britain, but it 
is very doubtful whether it is so really. 

4.— CORYDALIS BRACTEATA, Dec. THE BRACTEATED CORYDALIS. 

Synonyms. — Fumaria bracteata , Sleph. leaves two, bi-ternate; segments cleft into linear lobes; bracteas 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 3242. cuneate I, profoundly rut at the apex, longer than the peduncles ; spurs 

Specific Character. — Stem simple, erect, scaly near the base; i straight, long. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very singular-looking plant, which would scarcely be recognised at first sight as 
belonging to the genus. The flowers are large, of a pale yellow, and with a large gaping mouth ; and the 
leaves are shaped like fans. The species is a native of the Altaic Mountains, and it was introduced in 1832. 

5. — COllY DALIS NOBIL1S, Dec . THE NOBLE CORYDALIS. 

Synonyme. — Fumaria nobilis, Willd. ; Croat-flowered Fumitory. I Specific Character. — Stein simple, erect, not scnly ; leaves bi- 
Kngravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 1953 ; Bot. Reg. t. 395 ; and our fig. 1 pinnate ; segments cuneated, cut at the top; bractoas acute, entire, or 
in Plate 1G. I cut. (G. Von.) 

Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, with numerous stem leaves, and a thick succulent stem. The 

flowers all grow on one side, and in a cluster together. This species does not flower till May. It is a native of 

Siberia, introduced in 1783 ; and being quite hardy, it will grow in any soil and situation. The root is tuberous, 

and the species is propagated by dividing it. The flowers are very large, and they have very nearly the 

fragrance of the cowslip. 

C. — CORYDALIS AUREA, Willd. THE GOLDEN CORYDALIS. 

Synonyme. — Fumaria aurea, Ker. bi-pinnatc ; leaflets pinnatifid and cut ; lobes oblong-linear ; bracteas 

Engraving.— -Bot. Reg. t. 66. lanceolate -linear, acuminated, denticulated, and, as well as the linear 

Specific Character. — Stem diffuse, branched; leaves glaucous, ternate capsules, four times longer than the pedicels. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c.— This species is a pretty little plant, with golden yellow flowers, pink stems, and glaucous 
leaves. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is a very pretty plant for a 
flower-garden, from the great profusion and golden hue of its flowers ; but it is not so hardy as some of the 
other kinds, as it is easily destroyed either by a very severe or a very wet winter. 

7.— CORYDALIS LUTEA, Dec. THE YELLOW CORYDALIS. 

Synonymes.— Fumaria lutca, Lin. ; CorydaliB capnoides, Mao. segments obovate, cuneated, trifid ; bracteas linear-subulate, three 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 588 ; 2nd edit. t. 984. times shorter than the pedicel ; pods nearly cylindrical, narrow, shorter 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, diffuse; leaves bi-ternate; than their pedicels. (G. Von.) 

Description, &c. — T his species is nearly allied to the last, but the flowers are of a much paler yellow, and 

not so abundant. It is frequently found on old walls in England, but it is a doubtful native. The root is fibrous 
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and tufted, and it insinuates itself firmly between the crevicos of bricks and stones. It is thus well adapted for 
rock work ; but it is apt to become troublesome in borders, as it ripens abundance of seed, which it sows itself 
when ripe. It grows best in dry situations, as even this species may be killed by a damp winter. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CORYDAL1S. 

C. PAUCIFLORA, Dec . 

A native of Siberia, with largo purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

C. MARSCHALLIANA, Deo . 

A native of Tauria, introduced in 1823, with striped flowers. 

C FABACEA, Deo . 

The flowers are large and purple. The species is a native of Germany ; introduced in 1815. 

C ANGUSTIFOLIA, Dec. 

Flowers purple. A native of Iberia ; introduced in 1823. 

C. P^EONIyEFOLIA, Dec. 

A native of Siberia, with purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

C. CAPNOIDES, Pursh. 

A species with wliito flowers, from the South of Europe ; introduced before 1596. 

C. SIBERICA, Deo. 

A native of Siberia, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1825. 

C. URALENSIS, Dec. 

A native of Siberia, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

There are several other species, but they are rarely met w ith. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CRUCIFER,®. 

Character or thf Order. — Sepals four. Petals four, cruciate. Stamens six, hj pogynous, tetiadynamous. Fruit a sihqut, or sillicle, 

rarely a vnlvelcss pericarp. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c . — Cruciferous plants are so called from the four petals of their flowors being in the form 
of a cross ; cruciferous signifying cross-bearing. All the species thrive most in rich soil, abounding with animal 
manure ; and hence the great improvement produced in the culinary plants belonging to the order by cultivation. 
The wild cabbage and the wild turnip are harsh and stringy plants, and quite unlike the plants produced from 
them by sowing the seeds for several generations in rich soil. The ornamental flowers belonging to the order 
are also very greatly improved by planting in garden mould rendered rich by manure. 

k 2 
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GENUS I. 

BARBAREA, R. Br. THE HERB OF ST. BARBARA, OR WINTER CRESS. 

tin. Sysl. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Ciiaricter.— S iliquc 4-sided, twf-cdgcd ; valves con rave- keeled, awnloss at tlio apex. Calyx equal at the base. Seeds disposed 

in one scries. ((!. Don.) 

Description, &c.— Most of the species belonging to this genus arc cultivated only as affording a kind of 
winter or early spring salad ; but the double-flowered variety of B. vulgaris, which is commonly called the 
double-yellow rocket, is very ornamental. The name of Barharca alludes to the plant being vulgarly called the 
Herb of St. Barbara. The other species possess no beauty in their flowers. 

1.— BARBAREA VULGARIS, R. Br. THE COMMON HERB OF SANT BARBARA, 

OR YELLOW ROCKET. 

Synonymfs. Erjsimmn Burbaiea, Lin. ; K. lyrspfolmm, Stok. upper leaves obovntc, toothed, pimiatifid. Nilique trigonal, linear, 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 4 13, 2d edit ; and oui Jig. 2 m Plato 1 7. pointed with the stjle. (Ci. Don.) 

Spfcific Character. — L ower leaves Ijiate, terminal lobe roundish ; 

Description, &c. — T he species is a bitter mucilaginous herb, common in various parts of Europe, particularly 
in Great Britain, always growing in moist waste places. There arc two varieties — one a slender plant of little 
beauty, and the other the double-yellow rocket of the gardens. This variety is a very showy border plant, and 
it may be propagated either by cuttings or suckers, or by dividing the root. It should be grown in a rich and 
somewhat moist soil ; or if the soil be dry it should be frequently watered. 


GENUS II. 

ARABIS, Lin. THE WALL-CRESS. 

Lin. Sysl. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gfnf.ric Character. — Siliquc lineal, with flat l-m*ived valves. Seeds ov.il oi orbicular, compressed, one row in each cell. 

Cotyledons flat. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus are all dwarf, with very pretty little flowers, which 
are produced in such profusion as to produce masses of colour. The species are thus exceedingly well adaptod for 
planting on rockwork, and in geometric flower-gardens, where the object is for each bed to present a distinct 
mass of colour. The name Arabis is said to be derived from Arabia, the native place of some of the species ; 
but if so, it must be Arabia Petraea, as all the plants included in the order require to be planted in dry, stony, or 
sandy soil. All the species are quite hardy, and they are all propagated by dividing the roots. 

1. — ARABIS ROSEA, Dec. THE ROSE-COLOURED ARABIS. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 3246 ; and oxirfig. 6 in PI. 17. Pedicels longer than the calyx. Siliquo linearly-elongated, sub-atten- 

Sprcific Character. — Stem-leaves oblong, somewhat stem -clasping, uated, erect, 
sub-cordate, sinuatcly-dentute ; pubescently rough, with branched hairs. 

Description, &c. — This species has an erect stem, three or four inches high, which is quite downy. The 
leaves are oblong, deeply toothed, or scalloped, slightly clasping the stem at the base, and covered with little stars 
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of branched hairs. The flowers are rather large ; and they are disposed in dense, rounded racemes. The seed- 
pods are very long and slender, and they appear disposed in tufts like little rods, about three inches in length. 
The calyx is large, and the sepals erect and pointed ; while the petals are somewhat recurved. The species is a 
native of Calabria, whence it was introduced in 1832. It appears hardy, but it seldom flowers well, unless 
slightly protected during winter ; as its flowers appear in February, and its seeds ripen in March. 


2. — ARABIS ALBINA, Lin. THE ALPINE WALL-CHESS. 

Nynonymf. — Draba alba, Bank. j villous with blanched hairs, unheal ones soim what stalked, cauhneoius 

Engravings. — But. Mag. t. 226 ; and om fig. 5 in PI. 17. cordate, clipping the stem , peditels lotigu than the calyx, which is 

Spfufic Charactfk. — Leaves many-toothed, lanceolate, acute, | snioothish. (O’. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is a pretty little hardy plant, with white flowers, which it produces in great abundance 
in April and May. It is a native of the mountainous parts of Switzerland, Austria, and Lapland ; and it was 
certainly introduced before H>58, as its name is included in a list of plants growing in the Hot. Gard. at Oxford 
in that year; indeed in some catalogues it is said to have been introduced in 1590. There are two varieties, one 
with fewer leaves, and consequently less ornamental; while* the other is a dwarf plant hut just rising above tin* 
ground. Both the species and the varieties are quite hardy, and they will grow in any soil or situation ; though 
they flower best on rockwork, or in a warm, rather dry border, exposed to the sun. 


8. — ARABIS ALBIDA, Stcv. 

Synonvmfs. — A. canc'iSH «i, J Vi lid ; A. alpum, Pall.; Clieiran- 
tlnis mollis, Jlofoie ; WluU* Ahssutn. 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 2016. 


THE WHITE WALL-CRESS. 

Simcific Ciivkactfr. — Le.ivis f< w -toothed, hoary, or down), with 
branched hairs; nulled leaves ohovate-ohlong, ratihno ones <oidateh- 
Kugittate, daeping tho stem ; pedicels longei than the nil) \. [G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This and the preceding species are two of the most valuable dwarf perennials in British 
flower-gardens, as they grow so compactly and form such a brilliant mass of white as to he useful in all cases 
where the beds form a regular figure. A. alhuJa is a native of Tauria, whence it was introduced in 1798. It 
is quite hardy, and requires no care in its cultivation after its first planting. It is propagated by dividing 
the root ; and it will flower from February to June. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ARABIS. 

There are several British species of this genus, which arc rather pretty, particularly tho common rock-cress, 
A. petrtra ; but they are scarcely worth the trouble of cultivating. A. collina , a Neapolitan species, and some 
other kinds that are natives of Europe, have pretty flowers when viewed separately ; but they arc so small, and 
grow so far apart on a long slender stalk, as to have only a weedy effect in a garden. 


GENUS III. 

CARDAMINE, Lin. THE BITTER CRESS. 

Lin. Syst . TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character. — Silique linear, with flat nervoloss valves, usually opening with elasticity. .Seeds in one senes, ovate, not margined. 

Umbilical cord slender. Cotyledons nccumbent. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ‘-The prettiest of the numerous species of this genus are British plants, which are rarely 
cultivated in gardens, from their great abundance in the open country. The prettiest of these British species are 
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C. bellidifolia, which scarcely rises higher than a toft of moss, and yet has daisy-like leaves, and prodnce 
abundance of lively-looking white flowers. The common Lady’s Smock (C. pratmm) takes its English nami 
from its flowers being produced in such abundance in the meadows as to give them the appearance of a bleaching- 
ground, or of being covered with clothes from a wash, laid on the grass to diy. This plant is also sometime* 
called cuckoo-flower, from its blossoming when the cuckoos sing. Of the species which are natives of the South 
of Europe, the handsomest are C.'asarifolia, Bot. Mag. 1 . 1735; and C. trifolia , Bot. Mag. t. 452; both marsh 
plants, which should be grown in bog earth, in moist, shady situations. All the Cardamines are anti-scorbutic; 
and they arc said to be very efficacious in diseases of the heart. The derivation of the name Cardamine is 
from Mia, the heart, and damao, to subdue. Tho plants are warmly stomachic, and they have the flavour 
of water-cress. Tho Bowers of all tho species are cither white or reddish; and they are disposod in erect, 
terminal racemes, without bracts. 


GENUS IV. 

DENTARIA, Dec. TOOTH WORT, OR CORAL-ROOT. 

Lxn. Syst TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GrNfRic Character.— Siliquo mrrow-lancool'ite, tapenng , v lives flat, nbless, generally separating elastically. Seed-stalks broad. 

Seeds ovate, not boidercd, in one row Cotyledons accumbent. (Smith.) 

Description, &c. — The plants contained in this genus are generally natives either of Europe or North 

m 

America. They have all fleshy under-ground stems or main roots, which have a pungent taste, and which are 
sometimes used instead of pepper and other condiments in tho United States. These fleshy roots are irregularly 
toothed, and hence the name of the genus, from dens, a tooth. The flowers are generally crimson or purplish ; 
but they are sometimes white. 

1.— DENTARIA BULBIFERA, Smith. THE BULB-BEARING DENTARIA. 

Engravings. — Eng Bot. t 309, 2d ed. t. 921. 

Specific Charactfr —Stem simple Lower leaves pinnated , nppei ones simple, with axillary bulbs. (Smith.) 

Description, &c.— This very curious British plant, though it has a creeping under-ground stem, indented 
with marked and very conspicuous teeth, frequently propagates itself by bulbs, which it produces in the axils of 
its leaflets. These bulbs are oval, scaly, and dark purple ; and, when ripe, they drop off, serving thus to 
propagate the plant, which rarely matures seeds. The flowers bear considerable resemblance to tlioso of the 
common stock. They are of a reddish purple, and appear in April and May. This species, though ornamental, 
is rarely cultivated, as it will only thrive in a moist shady situation. 

2.— DENTARIA PENTAPHYLLA, Sims. FIVE-LEAVED TOOTHWORT. 

Synonymfs. — D. pentaphyllos, Ait. ; D digitata, Lam. ; Carda- Specific Character. — Leaves 3, m a whorl, or alternate, stalked, 
mine pentaphylla, R Br., Saxifraga dcnticulata, Gesn. ; Viola den- pinnate ; segments 7 or 9 J approximate, lanceolate, acuminated, ser- 
tana, Dod. ; Alahastrites nemorahs, Lob . rated. (G. Don.) 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2202 ; and our Jig. 5 in Plate 17. 

Description, &c.— A showy dwarf plant, the flowers of which are very curiously veined. It is a native of 
France, and other parts of central Europe, whence it was introduced before 1059. It requires a light sandy 
soil, and a moist shady situation ; and it is always increased by dividing the roots, as it very seldom ripens seeds* 
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3.— DENT ARIA DIPHYLLA, Michaux. AMERICAN PEPPERWORT. 

Engraving. Bot. Mag. t. 1465. | cut into three ovate-lanceolate, grossly and unequally serrated lobed 

Specific Character. — Caulino leaves 2, alternate, on short stalks, | segments. {G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This plant grows chiefly in Canada, but it is found in other parts of North America. 
The inhabitants dry tho root and use it instead of mustard or popper. The flowers are white, tinged with pink, 
and the leaves are large. It is a hardy plant, and may bo propagated by dividing its roots. 

OTHER SPECIES OF DENT ARIA. 

D. POLYPHYLLA, Dec. 

A native of Hungary, introduced in 1817. The flowers are striped. 

D. ENNEAPHYLLA, Dec. 

A native of Austria, with white flowers, introduced in l(jo6. 

D. MAXIMA, Dec. 

A species with largo white flowers; a native of North America, introduced in 1823. 

D. LACINIATA, Dec. 

The flowers are white. The species is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

Besides the above, there are several other species ; several of which are natives of Siberia. There are also 
some other genera nearly connected with the above, which are not worth enumerating, because they are not 
sufficiently ornamental. 


GENUS V. 

AUBltTETlA, Adams . THE AUBRIETIA. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAM1A SILICULOSA. 

Generic Character. — Silicic oblong, with convex valveB. Seeds entire or angularly toothed leaves, which are covered with simple and 
not margined. Calyx bisaccate at the base. Petals entire. Smaller branched hairs. Racemes opposite tho leaves and terminal, lax, fine- 
stamons toothed. Small evergroon pilose herbs, with ovate or oblong, flowered. Pedicels fllifoim, bractless. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — Aubrietia is named in honour of M. Aubriet, a famous French botanical draughtsman. 
The species are dwarf hardy plants. 

1.— AUBRIETIA DELTOIDEA, Dec. THE SPREADING AUBRIETIA. 

Synonymeh. — Alyssum deltoideuin, Lin.; Leucojura Huxatile, 1 Enok wings. — Bot. Mag. t. 126 ; and our Jig 8 in Plate 17. 

Bank. ; Karsetia deltoidea, R . Rr. ; Vesicaria deltoidea, Poir. I Specific Character. — Pedicels longer than the calyx. (6’. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This plant, though not remarkably handsome, has the advantage, if we may call it so, of 
beginning to flower in March, and continuing to April or May, and if in a favourable situation, during most of 
the summer. Being properly a rock plant, with little care it will form a neat tuft on rockwork without encroaching 
on the others. It may be easily propagated by dividing its roots in autumn, or by cuttings. It is very hardy. 
It is a native of Naples, and was introduced in 17 10. 
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2. — AUBRIETIA PURPUREA, Dec. THE PURPLE AUBRIETIA. 

Synonymes. — Arabis purpurea, §mith ; Draba bosperidifolia, Lam. Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 

Spkcific Character. — Pedicels shoiter than tlio calyx. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — This pretty little plant has the samo advantage as the other, and is very much like it, 
with the exception that the flower is smaller, and it is less hardy ; it stands our winters very well unprotected, 
growing in light sandy soil. It may bo propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass, or seed ; if the cuttings be kept 
in small pots until they have taken root, they will flower well in the open air. It is also more straggling 
than A . deltoidca. It is a native of Bithynia, whence it was introduced in 1821. 


GENUS VI. 

VESICARIA, Lam. THE VESTCARIA. 

Lin. Syst. TETUADYNAMIA SIL1CULOSA. 

Centric Character. — Silicic globose, inflated, with hemispherical or linear-entire, or somewhat binuated. Racemes terminal. Pedicels 
valves. Socds many, generally beyond 8, usually margined. Petals bractless, filiform. (G. Don.) 
entire. Steins shrubby at the base, branched, round. Leaves oblong, 

Description, &c. — This genus takes its name from vesica , a blister or bladder, in allusion to the inflated 
pods. There are several species, all with yellow flowers ; hut only a few of them are cultivated in gardens. 


1. — VESICAIIIA UT1UCULATA, Lam . THE GLOBE-PODDED VESICARIA. 


Synonyxes Alyssuin utriculatum, Lin. A. Oederi var. 

Durand . ; Myagr urn utriculatum, Berg. ; Bladder-podded Alyssmn. 
Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 130 ; and our Jig. 1 in Plate 17. 


Specific Character. — Calyx bisaccate at tlio base ; leaves somewhat 
oblong, quite entire, smooth ; lower ones ciliated, somewhat spatulate. 
( G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A very handsome hardy plant, the flowers and general appearance of which greatly 
resemble those of the wallflower ; except in being always yellow, and their being succeeded by membranaceous 
globular pods, which, cacli retaining its necdlo-like style, have a very singular appearance. The species is a 
native of the Levant, whence it was introduced in 1739. It should be grown in a dry soil, and it may be 
propagated by cuttings, or seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. 


2. — VESICARIA ARENOSA, Rich. THE SAND VESICARIA. 

Synonyme. — V. urticn, Hook. I Binuate-toothed, grey with stillato down ; stem round, suffruticoso at 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2882. I the base. Pods globoso, pubescent. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Lower leaves somewhat rhomboid, obsoletely I 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with small yellow flowers ; very suitable for rockwork, as it grows 
in spreading tufts. It is a native of North America, within the Arctic zone ; and it was introduced in 1829. 


OTHER SPECIES OF VESICARIA. 

Only two other species have been introduced, viz. : — V. Ludovicimia , a native of North America, in 1825 ; 
and V. sinuata , a native of Spain, introduced before 1596. 
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G KNITS VII. 

ALYSSUM, Lin. MAD WORT. 

Lm. Syst. TETltADYNAMIA SIL1CULOSA. 

CaCKRiiic Ciiaractfr.— Silicic ioundish, Souls two i ti eieh roll. C ih x equal at the base. Petals e margin ate. 

Staiiions .ill 01 some of tlum toothed. 

Description, See. — I he perennial species belonging to this genus, differing slightly from the annual kinds in 
the seeds and seed-pods, have been made into a new genus called Adyseton, which has been adopted by some 
botanists, though not generally. As I exceedingly dislike changing established names, especially when they 
have become so popular as that of Alyssum sa.valUc, 1 lia\e retained the old name, though all the plants I shall 
describe are included in the new genus. Alyssum is derived from c, not, and lysa> rage; and it is applied to 
these plants from tlicir supposed power of calming madness. 


1. — ALYSSUM SAXATILE, IAn. 

Synonymi s, — Adwictoii v.ixiulc, Scop . ; Aimnn si' itihs, D<si. , 
Aly^suin Cu lit win, Toitrn ; Tlilaspi I utc urn, lioce. ; \dlow Al\s 
■inn , Coi bull* d’Ot. 

Engravings. — H ot. M ig t. loO, and oui fig 3 in Pl.iti 1 7, unde i 
the n.inio of Adyseton saxatile. 


TIIE HO CK ALYSSUM : 

Sim i me (’imunni — Sicilia sufli uticosc at the base, pninowhat 
(onuibosi , 1< ives lanceolate, i ntm, < lothcd with homy tomentum. 
St umns fuinished \Mth a tooth on o.u h bide. Pods obovute,oibiculai, 
1 2 hu ded ; Midp iiuiguied. 


Description, Sec. — Few plants are better known or more valued in gardens than Alyssum saxatile. Its 
brilliant yellow flowers, which are produced in a dense mass, and its dwarf growth, render it particularly useful 
for either regular flower-beds or rock-woik ; and there are few prettier border flowers. It is quite hardy, and 
requires no other care than planting it in a light dry soil. It is propagated by dividing the root, or by cuttings, 
which strike readily in sand. 


2. — ALYSSUM MONTANUM, Lm. THE MOUNTAIN ALYSSUM. 

Synonymies. — Ad\bcton mont.imini, G. Don; Cljpiola montain, SrFcirii Cuaractfr.— Sums ratlin herbaceous, diffuse, pubcBrcnt ; 
Cranlz . leaves Bomcwhit hoan, louu ones obovate, uppci ones oblong; 

Engravings — Hot. M.«r. t 419 ; and oui fiy. 1, in Plate 17, umlti l.iuuics simple , pods oilmulai and bouicvih.it unaigiuaU, gre>. 
the name ot \d\ scion numt.inuni 

Description, See . — This species is very small, and rather pretty; it is indeed very much like A. saxatile , 
except in being smaller in all its parts. It is a native of the mountains of Switzerland, whence it was introduced 
in 1759 . It is quite hardy; and as it is of slow growth, and only requires to be grown in dry sandy soil, it is 
very suitable for rock- work. It is generally propagated by cuttings. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ALY r SSUM. 

These are very numerous, and they are all hardy and with yellow flowers. They are not worth, however, 
enumerating, as they are very seldom seen in British gardens. 
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GENUS VIII. 

DRABA, Lin . THE WHITLOW GRASS. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAM1A SILICULOSA. 

Generic Ch a h acter.— Sill icle sessile, oval or oblong, with flat or convex valves. Seeds many, not margined. Calyx equal at the base. 

Petals entire. Stamens all toothless. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Most of the species are little tufted evergreen plants, the leaves of which are generally 
ovate, and the flowers in terminal racemes. The flowers are white, or yellow. Generally only one specios is 
cultivated in gardens; though the British kind, 1). aizoidett , has a very pretty effect in a tuft. D. pyrmica, 
which looks like a miniature house-leek, and the flowers of which are either rose-coloured, or white tinged with 
pink, is now placed in a new genus called Pctrocallis. 


1.— DRABA BRACII Y ST EM ( )N, The. THE SHORT-STAMENEI) WHITLOW GRASS. 

Nynonvmfs. — I). iii/oidcR, Curt.; D. ciliaris, Lin. ; Sechun alpi- Sitciiic CmmcTfit. — Scape s naked, .smooth. Leaves elongated, 
nmn, Baub. ; Leucojmn luteum. Col.; Sea-gtoen Draha lineal, keeled, ciliated. Stamens liirdlv equal in length to the calyx. 

Engiiavings. — H ot. Mag. t. 170 ; and oui Jig. 11, in Plate 18. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This pretty little plant never looks well hut in a tuft, and then it has a very good effect 
on rock-work. It is a native of the German Alps, whence it was introduced before 1759. Jt begins to flower 
in March, and continues in blossom about six weeks. 


GENUS TX. 

HUTCUINSIA , B. Br. THE IIUTC1IINS1A. 

Liji.Sy.st. TETRAPYNAM I A SILICULOSA. 

Generic Chirac 'i Kit. — Silliele elliptical, with naviculai wingless valves. Cells 2-sec tied, oi many-sccdcd. Calyx equal at the base. 

Petals equal. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — There are numerous species; all of which are dwarf plants, only suited for rock- work, or 
growing in small pots on an alpine shelf. The soil should he a mixture of loam, sand, and peat ; and the plants 
may be increased by dividing the roots, by seeds which they ripen in great abundance, or by cuttings. 


1.— HUTCUINSIA STYLOSA, live. THE LON ( 1 - ST Y LED HUTCUINSIA. 

Synonymrs. — I hcris stylosa, Ten. ; Thlnpsi minimum, Ard. obovate-oblong, almost entire, caulino ones oblong; stamens, petals, 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 2772 ; and out 'fig. 8, m Plate 17. and st)le about the length of the pod. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Leaves somewhat flesh), lower ones stalked, 

Description, &c. — This pretty little plant does not grow above two or three inches high, but it throws up 
several flower-stems, each bearing clusters of flowers, from each root. A native of Naples, found on rocks. 
Introduced in 1821. 
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GENUS X. 

IBERIS, Lin. THE CANDY TUFT. 

Lin . Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

Generic Character. — Petals 4, two outer ones longest. Sillicle much compressed, truncately emaipnatc. Seeds ovate, 

pondulous. (G. Don) 

Description, &c. — The annual and perennial species of Candy Tuft boar so strong a likeness to each other 
as to be easily recognised at a glance. Some of the perennial species are half shrubby. The flowers are 
produced in large corymbose racemes, which in several of the species aro olongated, and take somewhat of a 
spike-liko character. This is the case, especially, with one of the annual species ; but tho flowers of the 
perennial species are generally corymbose. The name of Iberis is derived from Iberia, the ancient name for 
Spain, because some of tlio species art' natives of that country. 


1 . — IBERIS TENOREANA, Her. PROFESSOR TENURE'S CANDY TUFT. 

Svnonymf 1. ccpca folio, Tenor. S»C1.I « Charact, it — Stems Buffrutcscont at the but; leave. 

Engravings.— Svvt. Hi it Plow . Gild. t. 8S ; Hot. Mag. t. 2708 , soimwh.it flesh), unuuted, lowei ones obovatt 
and oui Jig . 0 in PI ito I ft. 

Di.hoiuption, &o. — This species, which is a native of Naples, introduced in 1«22, is very valuable, from the 
great length of time it continues in flower. Its flowers also are very handsome, as tho bright red calyxes of 
those which arc unopened give a beautiful tinge of pink to those which arc fully expanded; and they all become 
pink as they die off. It is quite hardy in any common garden soil, and it is generally propagated by cuttings. 


2. IBERIS SAXATILIS, IAn. T1IE ROCK ("ANDY TUFT 

/3 <m ( »lu, Sum , 


Spm.it i< Chaiucti ii.— Fnitcscent. Liams lint.u, entm, flesbj . 

1 'Joucih (on ijjIosc 


S\NON\MhS 1 (lOlKMllll, S(0]). : I 

1. ronfoli i. Surd. 

Engimwngs.— Hof. My. t 1042, am I out////. 7 in FI iU 1H. 

Description, tec —This pretty little plant is a natne of the mountains of the south of Europe, where it 
is generally found growing on limestone rocks. It is quite hardy, hut it requires a calcareous or sandy soil. 
It flowers in spring, and is propagated by seeds, which it rip, ms freely. The plant figured in Plato 1H » a 
variety, differing principally in the leaves, which in the species are pointed and hairy, while m the variety 
they arc smooth and blunt. _ 


3.— IBERIS (’ILIATA, All. THE FRINGED CANDY TUFT. 

Sppcint Cuaraci i ii. — IlcibjdOiib, tmootlnt.il lowcs lint. a, cntno, nliittd at tlir liasc, pods ton mbj 1 1 , tu'ti^niitt, 

blunt, equal in len/th with tin sl)lc. (G. JJon.) 

Description, See . — A very pretty little plant, most suitable for rock-work, which flowers in May or June. 
It is a native of Caucasus, and was introduced in 17^9. It is propagated by seeds, and is quite hardy. 


OTHER SPECIES OF IBERIS. 

There are several other specie®, but witli a few exceptions they differ so little *n flowers and treatment as 
scarcely to be worth cultivating. The principal exception is I . carnosa , a pretty little plant, very nearly allied 
to /. Tenoreana. 

i.2 
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GENUS XI. 

MALCOMTA, R. Br. THE MALCOMIA. 


Lin. Syst. TETR ADYNAMIA SIL1QUOSA. 

Generic Character. — Siliquc roundish. Stigma simple, much pointed. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c.— This genus is best known by the little annual plant generally called Virginia Stock. The 
name of the genua was given to it by Mr. Robert Brown, in honour of the late Mr. Malcolm, a nurseryman at 
Kensington. 


h— MALCOMIA LITTOREA, It. Br. THE SEASIDE MALCOMIA. 

‘uT? m r h L " m - — ’ leaves Wolate-.inesr, 

pj at0 jg ‘ ' ‘ a “ ' ’ om A'/- 4 , almost entile, lioaiy with slunt down. I’cdieuls tlio length of tho 

ciil).v. J*«(Is Iio.uy. (c;. Don.) 

Description, &c A biennial plant which sends up several steins from the same root, and grows about a 
foot high. It is a native of the south of Europe, growing in the sandy shores of the Mediterranean. It is quite 

hardy in British gardens, and it will grow in any common soil. It is propagated by seeds. It was introduced 
before 1683. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MALCOMIA. 

M. ALYSSOIDES, Dec.; 1IESPERIS ALYSSOIDES, Pers. 
A dwarf plant, a native of Portugal, not yet introduced. 


M. PATULA, Dec. ; XI. ARENAI11A, Lay. 


This plant is a native of sandy places near Madrid. It is not above six inches high; and if introduced, it 
would make a pretty plant for rock-work, as it has large purple flowers, and greyish downy leaves. 


GENUS xii.; 

HESPEIUS, Lin, THE llOCKET. 


Lilt. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character.— Silique roundish, or somewhat four o,l™i cl- 

Description, &c Tliis geno, take, it, a.tno , rom lho pWte i«i udcd in # M mat 

lho day. The **. m bul 

an, . »d »»e aa.oal t and they 1,„, ,u fiw IhcJ , „ b ^ 

m any common garden soil. They at. aba aU ant™ of EoEope, o r the north of AWc a. 
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1.— HESPEIIIS MATRONALIS, Lin. TIIE COMMON ROCKET, OR DAMES’ VIOLET. 

Varieties. — There are three forms of this Bpecics : one, II. m. narrow sharph -pointed haves — the hitter is also found wild in various 
hortensis, which is a native of various parts of Europe, but most parts of the noith of Europe. 

common in Germany, and was introduced before 15.07, has sweet- Engrivings. — Eng. Hot. t. 731 ; 2d. edit. t. 010. 

scented flowers, and ovate-lanceolate leaves; the second, 11. m. Specific (’iiahacikr. — Pedicels length of calyx ; petals obovate ; 
tr/lvestriSf which is a native of Biitain, and which is figuied in pods elect, torose, smooth, not thickened at tho edge; leaves ovate* 

Plato 18, has scentless flowers, and cordate leaves; and the third, lanceolate, smooth. (G. Don.) 

II. m. Siberica t which is a native of Sibeiia. introduced in 1800, lias 

Description, &c. — This plant lias long boon a favourite garden flower ; and the German ladies arc said to 
be so fond of it in pots, that it has acquired the name of Dames'* Violet. Parkinson calls it the Queen’s 
Gilliflower, and Gerard Damask Violets. Besides tho regular varieties enumerated, many sub-varieties are 
grown in gardens, such as the double purple Rocket, and the double white ; but tho most remarkable of these is 
the double green, a kind now rarely seen in gardens. All tho kinds of Rocket aro quito hardy, but they will not 
flower well unless they are grown in very rich soil, though not in soil enriched by recent manure. Experienced 
gardeners consider the trenches in which celery has been grown the previous year, as tho best soil for the garden 
Rocket ; as celery is a vegetable which requires a great deal of manure to make it fine, and tho manner in which 
the ground is thrown up to make the trenches, thoroughly pulverizes the soil. The plants arc cither raised from 
seed, or propagated by dividing the roots. When grown to the greatest perfection they are transplanted every 
year, or every second year, after they have done flowering, into fresh soil of the nature already mentioned ; care 
being taken to form a pit to receive this soil a foot or eighteen inches deep. Where the soil from celery trenches 
cannot be procured, vegetable mould, mixed witli part of an old hotbed, may he used ; but it is essential that the 
soil should he rich, light, and friable. If tlius treated, the double white and double purple varieties will have 
noble flowers, and will form a magnificent ornament to the flower-garden. 

2. — IIESPERIS GRAND I FLORA, Sims. TIIE LARGE- FLOWERED GARDEN ROCKET. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 2AB3 ; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 1 ft. I olmvato; lucernes mnm-flowoicd, crowded ; ladirn) leaves oblong* 

Specific Character. — Pedicels longer than the calyx; petals ‘ ovate, obtuse ; caulme oin s lanceolate, sessile. {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T his is a very showy species, growing to the height of three feet or more in rich soils 
and favourable situations. It requires tho same treatment as II. matronaVis, and if a double variety could be 
obtained , it would be a most splendid border flower. Neither the nati\c eountry nor year of introduction is 
known, but it has been cultivated in British gardens since 1817 ; and as it appears quite hardy, it is probably 
a native of the north of Europe. 

3.— IIESPERIS SPECIOSA, Sweet. THE SHOWY ROCKET. 

Engravings. — Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2d sci. t. 135 ; and onr clothed with stellate tufts of bairn. Leaves sessile, lower ones spatu- 
fig. 2, in Plate 18. late, and tnpeiing at the base ; upper oiks oblong-ovate, acuminate. 

Specific Oiiaractfr. — Stem suffiutcsccnt at tlie base ; branching ; Pedicels much slioitei than the calyx. Silique tctiugoual, vciy huiiy. 
branches short, and clothed at the base with numerous, rigid, taper- Stigma capitate, indented at the apex, 
pointed scales ; and with the leaves, scape, and peduncles thickly 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant with rose-coloured flow r ers, which arc firbt produced in a corymb, 
but afterwards elongate into a raceme. It was raised in 1827 from Siberian seeds by Mr. Cameron at Bury 
Hill ; but as it did not flower till tho third year, and as it has never produced seeds in this country, it is 
propagated by dividing the root. 
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4.— JIESPERIS FRAGRANS, Fitch. THE FRAGRANT ROCKET. 

Engravings.— Swt. H.it. Flow. Gard. t. 61 ; and our fig. 3, in villous calyx ; petals obi on?, wavy, lower leaves stalked, lanceolate, 
^ ^ ' runcinatc, bluntish, upper leaves almost sessile, ovate, acuminated, 

SmiiR CHAEACTFUe-PcdicelB villous, much shortei than the very coarsely toothed at the base. (G. Doji.) 

Description, Sec —This species is a biennial, with flowers that are only fragrant at night. The petals have 
each a long narrow limb, and they are set on so loosely as to hang widely apart ; which, combined with their 
pale and dingy colour, gives them a faded appearance even when newly blown. Hie leaves are runcinate, and 
the* lower ones are furnished with petioles. The pods arc two-edged, with a spongy diss inside, differing in this 
respect as well as in the flowers from the species previously described, all of which have petals with an obovatc 
limb, forming a compact flower ; and their seed-pods roundish or somewhat four-cornered, with a membranous 
dissepiment. The species is a biennial, a native of Siberia, introduced in 1821, and it seldom grows above six 
or eight inches high. 

OTHER SPECIES OF 11ESPERIS. 

If. TIllSTlS, Lm.; Hot. Mag. t. 730 ; C’JIElRAN r nJlLS LANCBOLATUfi, mild. 

This species is nearly allied to U. fray rans s and only smells at night. The flowers are of a dirty white, or 
dingy purple. It is a biennial, a native of Austria, and was introduced before 1829. 

II. KUNCINATA, \V didst, ct Iiit. 

This is a biennial, nearly allied to If. matronalis. lmt covered with short clammy hairs. It is a native of 
Hungary, and was introduced in 1804. There are many other species, but they are rarely seen in British 
gardens. 


GENUS NHL 

ERYSIMUM, Gcertn. TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Lm. Syst. T KT RAD YN AMI A SILIQUOSA. 

( I fneuk C*n vhacti it.* — Silique 4-hidcd. C.il} x closed. Cotyledons flat, oblong. (G. Don.) 

Description, & c. — There are many species of Erysimum , but only two or three that can be called orna- 
mental. Of those, by far the most beautiful is E. Petrofskianum , , which, though it maybe treated as an annual, 
is found to last two or three years when protected during winter, and may be propagated by cuttings. The 
other species are mostly biennial ; and in all, the flowers arc yellow or orange. The name of Erysimum is from 
eryo, to draw, the plants having been formerly used to draw blisters in medicine. 

1.— ERYSIMUM 1BUKICITM, Dec. THE ARMENIAN HEDGE MUSTARD. 

Kynonymfs. — C heiranthus Armenia! us, Sim.\ ; Annciimn Wall- Specific Charactfr. — Lower leaves runcinate, toothed, upper ones 
flowei. lanrcoKite, undivided ; flonfcious blanches and pods coinpiessed, 

Enghavings. — B ot. Mag. t. 835; and out Jig. 9, in Plate 18. 4-sulcd, erectly spreading. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A showy flower, resembling a yellow Brompton stock, if such a plant can be imagined. 
The flowers, which are sweet-scented, appear in May ; and the species, which is a native of Mount Ararat, was 
introduced in 1803. It will grow in any common garden soil, and it is quite hardy. 
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2.— ERYSIMUM LANCEOLATUM, R. Br . THE LANCEOLATE LEAVED TREACLE, OR HEDGE 

MUSTARD. 

Synonymes. — E. diffusum, Hot. Reg. ; E. alpinum, Pers . ; Specific Ciiaractfr. — Leaves lanceolate, toothed, upper ones 

Cheiranthus erysimoides, Lin . ,* C. alpinus, Smith ; C. decumbcns, almost linear, entire ; petals orbiculately-obovate ; claws t>f petals 
Schlech . longer than the cal\x; pods erect ; stigma almost sessile. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2423 ; Hot. Reg. t. 388. 

Description, &c. — The variety of this species, E. C . alpinum , is one of the prettiest plants that can be 
imagined, from the great profusion and rich golden line of the flowers. It is quite a dwarf plant, seldom growing 
more than six inches high, and flowering in May and June. It is a native of tho greater purt of the Continent, 
and was introduced before lfd) 7» 

OTHER SPECIES OF ERYSIMUM. 

Among the handsomest of these may be mentioned E . rersirolor , a native of Persia, the flowers of which are 
white, cream-coloured, brimstone, and golden yellow ; E, CMjddatum, the plants of which have a greyish hue, 
though the flowers are of a bright golden yellow ; E. suffntlicosum, with small pale yellow corymbose flowers ; 
and E. Redoicski, with large pale yellow flowers. E. PeLrofskiuntnn (already mentioned in my work on 
Annuals) is decidedly a most valuable plant, from its great hardiness, and from its producing its bright orange 
flowers at a very early season, and continuing them all the summer. 


GENUS XIV. 

.KTUIONEMA, IE Br. THE /ETIII ON EM \. 

Lin. Sf/.st. TETRAD YNA MIA SlLK ULOS\. 

Generic riiARACiFR. — Silhclcs oval, usually e margin ate, with inside. Seeds ovate-oblong, appealing inuncatcd under a mi< rovt opt*, 
navicular valves, which me winged on the back. Cells 1 — 2-seeded. (G. Don.') 

Larger stamens connected, or each lui rushed with a tooth on the 

Description, &c. — The name of this genus is derived from a it ho , to scorch, and nema y a filament, in allusion 
to the burnt appearance of the filaments. There are three or four perennial species, but as they are all quite 
dwarf plants, with very small flowers, it will probably be sufficient to describe one species. They are all quite 
hardy, but from their diminutive size they are only suitable for rock- work. 

1. — A3THIONEMA MEMBItANACEUM, Dec. THE WINGED iETIIIONEMA. 

Synonymes. — L epia mcmbranacea, Dcsv. ; Membraneous-winged Spfcifk Characti a. — Pods 2-cel led, 2-‘*<*<*dcd, obcordatc, crowded , 
Aithionema. valves winged on the back, entire; leaves linear, ciowdcd, lower one* 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow’. Card. 2nd scr. t. C9 ; and o in Jig. spreading. (G. Don.) 

10, in Plate 18. 

Description, &c. — The stem of this little plant is frutescent at the base, and dividing above into numerous 
spreading branches. Tho flowers are very small, but they are pretty, and produced in great abundance. The 
species is a native of Persia, whence it was introduced in 1820. In this country it is generally grown on 
rock-work, in light sandy soil. 
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GENUS XV. 

MOIUCANPIA, Dec. THE MORICANDIA. 

/.m. S/st. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gpnfi.ii CnuurTFii Silique tcti.igou.il, somcnli.it 2 edged. Seeds disposed m tno iow» in cneli cell ; ovate, pmall, and a little margined. 

DnscHtnwN, &r.— Tliis genus is named in honour of Signor Moricand, an Italian botanist. There is only 
one species which is a biennial, the others being animals. 


1.— MORICANDIA ARVENSIS, Dec. TIIK FIELD MORICANDIA. 


Synon\mfh. — BisiRsua nivtnsi*-, L>n ; B. putpmi i, JM/Il B. 
pcifolul.t, \ .11 . Q, Lam., 'I uintis aivcnsis, II. Hr., (’i.mt/u 
frutebcens 


Engravings.— Swt. But. Flow. G.iul. t 278; and our Jig 5, in 
Platt 18. 

Sim c ii it Chmiactfr. — P ods somewhat fctncfomil ; caulinc leaves 
c oi d m , siun-t lasping, <]iut< cntiic. ( G . Don.) 


Drscitir rioN, &t.— T his species though called a biennial, will frequently last three or four years. The 
racemes of flowers aie very loose, and the leaves, which are glaucous, and have no footstalks, sheath the stem at 
the base. The plant is a native of the south of Europe, and it was introduced in 17311, tliougli it is very seldom 
seen in gardens, probably from its being frequently killed in severe winters. It should be planted in a warm 
open border, in a rich deep soil, and protected by turning a flower-pot over it in winter. It is propagated by 
seeds, which it ripen s abundantly, and which should he sown in February or March. 


CENTS XVI. 

MORI SI A, Gm/. THE 0 ROUND CRESS. 

Lin. St/sf. TDTItYin.WMlX SJMQIjOSY. 

Gfnfrh Oiiauaitfr. — Silique sliott, two |<nntul pints two-ulled, tiusha ous, globose, wnnUcd, upper out bearing the persistent style, 

l-scidtd ; low ci one l.ugci, 3-M.nkd. 

Description, &r. — There is only one species, which was formerly included in the genus Erucaria. The 
present genus is named in honour of Professor Moris, who discovered the only plants of it yet known on the 
mountains of Sardinia. 

1. — MOK1SJA IIYPOGiEA, D. Don. THE UNDER-GROUND MOR1SIA. 

Engravings. — Swt. But. Flow, <»iul 2nd hci.t. 20(), and oui j Sim uric Ciiahai ii r — Leaves pinnate , leaflets sessile, triangularly 
Jig. 8, m Plate 18. | falcate , K.ipe naked, 1-flowcied. 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, growing in a compact tuft close to the ground, with golden 
yellow flowers, in the shape of a Maltese cross. The leaves, which arc very numerous, resemble those of the 
dandelion, and are of a dee]) glossy green. The whole plant is admirably adapted for rock-work, a little nest 
being made for it between the stones of light loamy soil, sufficiently deep to give room for its root, which is 
long and fusiform. The species is propagated by seeds, which should bo sown as soon as ripe; the specific 
name of the plant, indeed, indicates this peculiarity, as the flower-stalk coils up as soon as the seeds are ripe, 
like those of the cy clamen, and buries the capsule in the ground, where it discharges its seeds. The plant is a 
native of Sardinia, and it was introduced in 1834. 
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GENUS XVII. 

MATHIOLA, 11. Hr. THE STOCK. 

Lin. Syst. TETRAD YNAMI A SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Chhucteb. — Silique roundish. Stigmas connirent, thirkcne<l or horned at tlic bark. Calyx bisarrate at the hue. Seods rom- 

pressed, disposed in one series, numerous. (G\ Don.) 

Description, &c. — The Stocks are so well known as to need little description ; but it perhaps is not generally 
known that the leaves of all the species are eatable boiled or in salad. The botanic name of Mathioln was given 
in honour of Dr. Mathioli, an Italian physician, who died in 1577* There arc several species, but the most 
interesting are the annual or Ten-week Stock (M. annua), and the Queen or Brompton Stock (Af. incana ), 
which, though called a biennial, is rather a suffrutcscent perennial, as it will last several years. Besides these 
there arc several shrubby greenhouse species, well deserving of cultivation. 


1 . — MATlllOLA INCANA, 11. Hr. THE QUEEN Oil BROMPTON STOCK. 

Synonymfs.— Cljcirauthus inc:mii8, R . / Jr .; JMmluola simplui- Swum (’iiauactfh. — Stem BullVuticoau at the base, erect, simple* 
caul 1 8 , Swt. or brauchiri. LeaveH lanceolate, ijinto entue, lioui) , biliqmu somr- 

Enau wings — Kug. Bot. t. 1935 ; 2nd (dit. t. 947 ; mid onr^s. what cjlindiical, without glands. (G\ Don.) 

] and 2 in Plato 19. 

Description, &c. — Few flowers are more improved hy cultivation than this stock ; which some florists 
divide into two kinds — viz. : those with a single stern which are rarely above two feet high, and which are called 
the Brompton Stock ; and those with branched stems, which are sometimes five or six foot high, and which arc 
called Queen Stocks. Both are called biennials, but the Queen Stocks will sometimes last several years. 
Both kinds grow best in chalky or sandy soils ; the largest I have ever seen being at Greenin' the in Kent, in 
chalk, and at Shenstono near Lichfield, in sand. 

The best mode of propagation is by seeds, which should always be chosen from semi-double flowers; or from 
such single flowers as have grown near double ones. Double flowers themselves, rarely produce any seeds ; 
as when they become double, the stamens and pistil are changed into petals ; but sometimes a stamen or two remain 
unchanged, the pollen from which may reach the single flowers near it, and the seedlings from plants thus 
situated will always be finer than any others. The seeds should be sown in April or May, in sandy soil, and 
somewhat shady situation, as they will become weak and yellow if exposed too much to the sun. The seeds 
should be sown as thinly as possible, either in circles or drills (the latter being at least six inches apart), and 
covered with earth, but not deeply, all that is required being to exclude the light. If the weather should bo hot 
and dry, the plants may be watered at night, or in the morning ; but never in the middle of the day, unless care 
he taken not to wet the leaves. When the leaves are watered in the sun, they become discoloured and shrivelled, 
and consequently unfit to elaborate the sap ; and, unless the sap he properly elaborated, it cannot afford the 
nourishment necessary for the growth of the young plant. When the young plants arc two or three inches high, 
they should be thinned out, leaving the plants in the rows about six inches apart ; and a month or six weeks 
afterwards, every other row should be removed, and every other plant in the rows that are left. The plants left 
“will then be twelve inches apart every way, which is a good distance for them to flower. The plants removed 

M 
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should be taken up with a ball of earth to each, and then planted nine inches or a foot apart every way, in light 
rich soil ; care being taken to shade them and water them well, till they are settled in their new situation, and 
begin to grow. The transplanted stocks, however, are never so fine as those left to pass the winter m the seed- 
bed. When the cold weather sets in, the beds should be covered with half hoops and mats, or hand glasses, or 
flower-pots put over tho plants ; as though they will live through the winter without any protection, they amply 
repay, by their increased beauty, any care taken of them at that season. In March, if the weather be open, the 
coverings may bo removed ; and the plants may be either again transplanted, or suffered to flower in the bed. 

The Brompton Stock is a nativo of England, and several parts of Europe ; and the species was formerly 
known under the names of tho Stock Gilliflower, and the Queen's Gilliflower — the latter word being supposed 
to be a corruption of July-flower, or Jolie-fleur. In the middle counties of England the wallflower is always 
called tho gilliflower. Tho name of wallflower alludes to its growing wild on walls. 

2. — MATH I OLA SINUATA, li. Br. THE GREAT SEA-STOCK. 

Synonvmfs. — ChwranthuB sinuatus, Ltn ; C.tnciispid ituB, Huds ; Smiwc Character. — Stem somewhat erect, hcibaccoiis, branched, 

C muricatus, Lam ; Hcsptris sinuata, Lam. leaves oblong, down), lower ones sinuattd ; Biliques compressed, 

Engravings.— Eng. Hot. t. 462 , 2nd edit. t. 048, and our fig. ? velvety, and muricated with glands. (G. Don.) 
m Plate 10 

Description, &c.— This species is known by its deeply-notched leaves, and flowers of a dingy pink, which 
become sweet-scented in the evening. It is found on the sandy sea-shore of Cornwall and Wales, and various 
parts of Europe ; and the whole plant has a bitter, alkaline taste. This species is of easy culture in any deep 
sandy soil ; it flowers in August, and grows about two feet high. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MATHIOLA. 

M TARTAR1CA, Dec . 

Flowers of a livid purplish yellow ; a native of tho south of Tartary, on rocks : introduced in 1826. This 
grows from ono to three feet high ,* the leaves are grey with soft down ; and the root is fusiform and fleshy. 

M. CORONOPIFOLIA, Dec. 

A native of Sicily, introduced in 1818 ; with dingy livid flowers, and hoary, pinnatifid leaves. 


GENUS XVIII. 

CHEIRANTHUS, Lin. THE WALL-FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SIL1QUOSA. 

Generic Character.— Siliques terete, or compressed. Stigmas two-lobed, or capitate. C ilyx bisaccate at the baBe. Seeds in one series, 

ovate, compressed. 

Description, &c. — This genus, which takes its name from two Greek words, signifying hand-flower, was 
formerly much more extensive than it now is, as Linnaeus included it in tho Stocks, and several allied genera. 
The species now left in the genus are mostly greenhouse shrubs. All the species require rich and yet light soil, 
and they are all abundant flowerers. 
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1.— CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI, Lin . THE COMMON WALL-FLOWER. 

Synonyme. — C. firuticulosus, Lin two.parted, adprcssed bain, or smooth ; siliques linear j lobei of stigma 

Enohavingm.— E ng. Bot. 1. 1934 ; and our figs* 4 and 5 in Plate 19. recurved. 

Spfcific Ciiaractpr. — L oaves lanceolate, quite entire, covered with 

Description, &c. — Few plants aro greater favourites than the common Wall-flower, and none give greater 
cheerfulness to a gardon ; not only in spring and summer, when the plants are in flower, but in winter, when 
the evergreen leaves of the plants take away the bare and naked appearance of empty flower-beds. The flowers 
vary from palo yellow to a rich dark purple, and an equally rich deep crimson or blood-colour ; and they are 
double, semi-double, or single. There is a kind called the French Wall-flower, which has purple flowers ; and 
another called Harlequin, with rich dark purple flowers, and the leaves edged with pale yellow, which I saw in 
the spring of 1842 in Normans nursery at Brighton. The Russian and German wall-flowers, liko their annual 
stocks, are very much admired, and seed of them is sent every year to England. All the kinds are usually 
propagated by seed, which is ripened freely, and which may be sown either in spring or autumn for flowering 
the next year. When the young plants appear, they should he thinned, transplanted, and otherwise treated like 
young stocks, and they will Sower splendidly . Some botanists divide the wall-flowers into two species, viz., 
those which are quite herbaceous, with an elongated raceme of deep yellow or reddish flowers, which they call 
C. Cheiri , and those which are shrubby at the base, with yellow, corymbose flowers, which they call C. frnli- 
culosus. Choice kinds may be propagated by cuttings, which root readily in sand. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CIIEIRANTHUS. 

C. ALPINUS, Lin. 

A beautiful plant, with clusters of yellow, sweet-scented flowers, generally grown in pots, or on rock work. 
It flowers from April till July. It is a native of Lapland and Norway, whence it was introduced in 1820. 

C. OCHROLEUCUS. Hall 

A native of the Alps of Switzerland, among rocks and stones ; introduced in 1819. The flowers aro pale 
yellow, and the plant is procumbent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

VIOLACEyE. 

Character of the Order.— Sepals 5, equal, or unequal. Coiolla filaments m the irregular flowers are furnished with an appendage each, 
spurred, of 5 petals, regular or irregulai. Stamens 5, pengynous. winch is drawn within the spur Capsule one-cdlcd, three vaver, 
Filaments drawn out each into a scale beyond the authoi ; two of the many-sided Placentas three, parietal. 

Description, &c.— The only hardy plants in this order are those contained in the genus Viola. 
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GENUS I. 

VIOLA, Tourn. THE VIOLET. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx with unequal sepals, all drawn out anthers furnished with long 1 awl-like appendages. Capsules triagonal. 

at the base into ear-like appendages. Lower petal drawn out at tho Valves opening with elasticity. Don.) 

base into a hollow spur. Stamens approximate, the two antciior 

Description, &c. — Though two species belonging to this order (namely the Violet and the Heartsease) are 
well known, the numerous others included in it are seldom seen, and still more rarely cultivated in private 
gardens. The name of Viola is said to be derived from Io, who, when transformed into a cow, is fabled to have 
eaten violets as the first food she took. 

1.— VIOLA PEDATA, IAn. THE CUT-LEAVEI) VIOLET. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 89; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. t. C9 ; Leaves full of pellucid dots, pedately many-parted ; segments linear- 
And. Bot. Uej). t. 153. lanceolate, variously lohed ; stipules pcctinatcly jagged, adhering a cou- 

Hpkcific Character. — Stigma large, compressed at the sides, oh- siderable way. Petals all smooth, superior one truneato. Sepals 

liquely truncate at the top, and peiforated with a very short beak. lanceolate, acute, ciliated, emurginate behind. (G. Don.) 

Description, See. — This species is a native of Virginia, from which country it was introduced about ] 

It lias deeply-cut leaves, which are divided so as to look somewhat like those of the heartsease ; and the flowers 
are blue, witli a white centre. This species must he grown in very sandy loam, and it is propagated by dividing 
the roots, as it seldom ripens seeds in this country. In very severe weather it requires a little shelter ; and, 
indeed, it will always flower best if sheltered a little during winter. 

V. scptmloba , V. pedatijida, and / . digiltita , all natives of North America, art' nearly allied to this species. 

2. —VIOLA FLAPELLJ FOLIA, LoM. FAN-LEAVED VIOLET. 

Synonyms. — V. pedata, v.ir. Incolor, Pursh. ; Y. all opurpurca, Spfcific Character. — Ntjle pubescent, stigma as in V. pedata. 
llttf. ; V. pedata, var. flnbi 1 lata, D. Don. Leaves pedately 5 — 7-partcd; partitions cunented, cut; stipules 

Enghamngs. — S wt. Blit. Flow. Caul., ‘2d sei. t. *217 ; Lodd. Bot. jagged, ndhciing a considerable way, petals smooth. (G. Don.) 

Gab. t. 777 ; and oui Jiff. 1 in Plate 20. 

Description, See. — This species is extremely beautiful, from the ricli velvety appearance of the upper petal, 
which is much darker than the others. The leaves are cut into narrow lobes, like the sticks of a* fan ,* they have 
numerous minute dots, and are of a fleshy substance. Tho plant grows about six inches high, and the root has 
a large fleshy crown. It is a native of the southern provinces of North America, whence it was introduced 
about 1820. It is quite hardy, and should he grown in loam and hog earth. It is propagated by dividing or 
rather taking the offsets from the root. 

3. — VIOLA PALMATA, Lin. THE PALMATE-LEAVED VIOLET. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 535; and oui Jij i in Plate 21. fleshy, thick ; leaves liastatcly cordate, palmately lobed ; lobes polv- 

Spkcific Character. — Nearly smooth, or sometimes a little pubes- morphous (rarely undivided); sepals ciliated, ovate-lanceolate, entile 
cent ; stigma capitate, recuivcd, beaked, depressed, uiarginate ; rhizoma behind ; lutcial petals bcaided, with the claws of all heeled. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T here are many varieties of this species, some of which have fragrant flowers, and others 
flowers variegated with blue and white. The flowers of the species are blue, and the leaves are large and 
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palmate, that is, shaped like the hand. The species is a native of Virginia, whenco it was introduced before 
1 739, as it is named in a list of plants cultivated in that year by Philip Miller, author of the celebrated 
Millers Dictionary , in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, of which he was then curator. The species is quite hardy 
in British gardens, and it is propagated by dividing the root. There is a variety in the Ilandsworth Nursery, 
near Birmingham, called V. striata . 

4. — VIOLA CUCULLATA, Pursh. THE HOODED, OR HOLLOW-LEAVED VIOLET. 

Synonymes. — V. cordata, Walt,; V. obliqua, Pio.; V. cuculhita, thick, fleshy; leaves smooth, coidatc, acute, ccnutrd, rucullato nt 
var., glahcrrima, Dec, the base; peduncles longer than tho petioles; limb of the lower 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 1795 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. (lard. 2nd ser. petal narrow, beardless, with the two Intel al ones bearded, all obliquely 
t. 298 ; and our Jig. 4 in Tlate 20. twisted ; claws of all keeled. (G. Don.) 

Semric Character. — Stigma triangular, marginated ; rhizotua 

Description, See , — This violet has tho leaves folded, or with the margins turned up, so as to resemble a kind 
of cup. The flowers arc largo, and the petals are nearly equal in size. There are several allied species, such as 

sororia , or ajfinis, and V. papilionact vi, which are probably only varieties of this plant. It is a native of 
North America, always growing in wet clayey soils. Tt was introduced in 1782, and is quite hardy in British 
gardens. Tt is propagated by dividing the root, or seeds, but it has been observed that the flowers which ripen 
seeds have no petals. 

5.— VIOLA LANCEOLATA, Lin . THE LANCE-LEAVED VIOLET. 

Engravings. — Lodd. But. Cub. t. 211 ; and Swt. Brit. Flow. (Jaid. Leaves lanceolate, tapering to both end*. Stipules fire. Sepals bin- 
t. 174. ccolate. Two Literal petals bearded. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Stolonifcrous ; stigma inarginate, beaked. 

Description, Sec . — A very singular little plant, with long lance-like leaves, standing erect. The leaves 
taper towards both ends, and they arc serrated on the margin. The flowers arc white, with the lower petals 
beautifully pencilled with dark lines ; hut they have no fragrance. The species is a native of North America, 
where it is generally found in overflowed meadows or other humid places. It was introduced in 17* r >9, and 
should be grown in British gardens in peat. V, primuhfolia , introduced in 1783, and V, attenuates , introduced 
in 1759, are probably only varieties of this species. The latter lias the upper petals stroakod with dark purple 
veins, instead of the lower ones. 

0. — VIOLA SITAVIS, Bieb, THE FRAGRANT VIOLET. 

HNGnAViNC. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd ser. t. 326. est, lower one emsirginate ; two lateral ones with a hairy line. Stolons 

Specific Character. — Stigma hooked, naked ; leaves reniform, long, creeping, and rooting. (G. Don.) 
cordate, crenatc, pubescent ; sepals obtuse. Four upper petals nairow- 

Description, &c* — A valuable species, distinguished from tho common sweet violet by its pale green leaves, 
and its longer and paler flowers ; the lower petal being much larger and broader than the others, and more 
decidedly notched in the centre. The species is a native of Tartary, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, 
where it is propagated by seeds, or division of the root. It was introduced in 1823. 
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7 .— .VIOLA ODORATA, Lin. THE COMMON SWEET VIOLET. 

Engraving Eng. But. t. 894. I with a hairy line J spur vcr^ blunt ; capsules tunpd, hairy ; seeds 

SpKcmc Charal ter. — Stigma hooked, naked ; leaves roundish- I turbinate, whitish J stolons long* creeping, and rooting. (G. Don.) 
cordute, eremite , tin oath ink ; sepals ovate, obtuso; two lateral petals ' 

Description, See. — The delightful fragrance of this species makes it a favourite flower in every garden It 
is a native of Great Britain, indeed of the whole of Europe and part of Asia, extending, it is said, to China and 
Japan. There is no doubt that this species is the violet of the ancients, as it is described exactly by Dioscorides, 
who recommends it for its medicinal virtues, as well as for its beauty and fragrance. There are numerous 
varieties of this species, eight of which are distinct. Of these some are white, some purple, and some blue ; and 
some of all these kinds are double. The most interesting and the most generally cultivated are, however, the 
Neapolitan and Russian violets. The Neapolitan violets are of a very pale blue, and very fragrant ; but their 
chief advantage is that they may easily be made to flower all the winter. For this purpose some excellent 
directions are given in Paxton's Magazine of Botany, vol. 3, for the culture of these plants, of which the 
following is an abridgment. M In the first place, cuttings are taken off the plants as soon as they have done 
flowering in May, and these cuttings are planted in light soil in the border of a south wall, or in any other warm, 
sheltered situation. A hand-glass is then put over them till they have taken root, and as soon as they begin to 
grow they are removed to another bed of light soil, where they are planted about nine inches apart. They 
should be watered in dry weather, and the ground stirred with a hoc. In August a bed is prepared, by digging 
a pit, of a size suitable to the frame which is to cover them, about eighteen inches deep. In the bottom of this 
is placed a layer of broken pots, brickbats, and other rubbish, about nine inches thick ; and upon this a layer of 
compost about a foot thick, of the following ingredients : — two barrow-loads of leaf mould, one of free loam, one 
of well-rotted manure, and half a barrow of clear sand. These must be thoroughly mixed by frequent turnings, 
and if mixed twelve months before using so much the better. After the bed has been allowed a few days to 
settle (for tho compost will bo at first two or three inches above the level of the garden), the plants should be 
carefully taken up, trimmed of their runners, and planted four inches apart every way. A frame like that for a 
hotbed should be put over tho bed as soon as the weather begins to get cold, taking care to let tho plants be near 
the glass, or oiled paper or canvas, which will do as well. The frame should bo put on permanently as soon as 
the frost sets in, and not taken off at all (unless the weather should change to wet, and the plants should want 
drying), till the flowers appear. Should tho weather prove severe, a lining of dry litter should he placed round 
the outside of the frame to exclude the frost. To obtain a succession of flowers, some plants may be placed in 
shallow 32-sized pots, and placed in heat (not more than 65 Fahr.) so as to flower from October to November, 
while those in the frame will flower from November to February ; and others, merely under hand-glasses, will 
come in from February to April." The only objection to the above plan is, that unless the plants are attended to 
carefully, the leaves and flower-buds are frequently destroyed by damp, particularly if they are potted in 
August, as is frequently done, when they are put under the frame immediately, and kept there all the winter. 
To avoid this danger, a correspondent of the Gardener s Magazine recommends the following plan, which is a 
very good one, though, like the former, it requires a reserve garden, or some place not in sight, to set aside for 
the bed, as it is not at all ornamental in a flower-garden. 

“ Any time in the month of May mark out a piece of ground one foot wider on all sides than any frame or 
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frame* which we likely to be unoccupied in the autumn and winter month*. Dig a trench round the piece one 
spit deep and one wide, merely to keep the piece dry on which the frame will have to stand. Let the earth be 
thrown on the piece, and be neatly pointed down. Plant with young plants, about eight inches apart each way, 
and water them as soon as planted. If the weather is hot at the time of planting, shading for a few days while 
the sun is on them will be of service. A little water as occasion may require, and keeping free from weeds, are 
all that will be necessary till October ; at which time the frame or frames may be placed over. Let it be 
particularly observed that the situation should be as open as possible, provided the sun will not shine into the 
frames during the winter months. I do not like them stuck behind a north wall, as such a place is usually 
damp ; but iu most places such a situation as I have described may be found. If not, and the sun must shine 
upon them, let the lights be shaded when the sun breaks out ; otherwise the plants will be excited, and will 
suffer more from cold and damp afterwards than if they had never been protected. Whenever there is no fear 
of rain, and it is not frosty, let the lights be kept off ; and if they are obliged to be on, let them be tilted behind 
at all favourable opportunities, night or day, as a dry atmosphere is of the highest importance. It will be found 
that violets treated in this way will not lose their foliage from damp, like those which have been potted ; and, 
being exposed to tbo air, tlic foliage will not bo drawn up so as to hide the flowers. If, when the frames are put 
on, the soil is lightly stirred, and decayed leaves and rubbish picked out, it rarely occutb that it will be necessary 
to repeat it all the winter. I do not recollect that mine have been picked over since the frame was put on ; and 
I think that you will agree that this winter has been damp enough to prove it. 

“ By observing the above rules, abundance of flov T ers will be produced, and the plants may be potted a few at 
a time, choosing those for early potting whose flowers are most forward, and taking them into the greenhouse <> F 
elsewhere to open. If the plants are strong, one plant in a 48-sized pot will do, or two may be placed in a 32, 
as most convenient. 1 have sometimes planted a few about the borders of a conservatory ; and, if they are 
allowed to open their flowers before they are taken from the frame, they look pretty and scent the house/ 1 — 
Card. Mag . for Aprils 1842. 

The Russian violet has single flowers, but it is so hardy that it will blossom all the winter without any care 
or protection. It should be planted in July or August, or tho seeds sown as soon as ripe. If runners are 
planted, they should be shaded for a day or two till they have established themselves. They will require no 
further care, but will continue to flower, in spite of frost and snow. As they have few runners and take up but 
little room, they are very suitable for a small garden. 

8.— VIOLA CANINA, Lin . THE DOG-VIOLET. 

Synonym ra Y. sylvestiis, Lam. ; V. neglects, Schmidt . stipules acuminated, seriated, or finely jagged; bracteas awl-shaped. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 620 ; 2nd od. t. 331. entire ; sepals awl-shaped ; peduncles glabrous ; capsules elongated, 

Specific Character. — Stigma papillose, somewhat reflexed ; adult with acuminated \alves ; seeds pear-sbaped, brown. (G. Don.) 
stems ascending, branched, glabrous; leaves oblong, heart-shaped; 

Description, &c. — T his well-known species is a native of Great Britain. Its flowers are pretty, but 
without fragrance ; their colour is blue, with a white centre, streaked with very dark lines. The species is not 
worth cultivating, but it frequently springs up spontaneously in moist places among other violets. There are 
several varieties, one of which has white flowers, and another is a native of Japan. The British species continues 
in flower all the summer, and it will grow in any moist soil and shady situation. 
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9.— VIOLA PUBESCENS, Ait. THE DOWNY VIOLET. 

Synonymes V. peunsylvanicii, J Michx. ; V. criociupa, Schw. i leaves cordate, acuminated, sorrated ; stipules largo, ovate, serrated at 

Engravings.— S wt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 100, t. 223 ; Bot. Reg. | the top, entire. Sepals oblong lanceolate; spur very short, somewhat 
t. 390; and our fig. 5 in Plate 20. saccato; ovary smooth. ( G.Don .) 

Specific Chaiucteh.— Villous ; steins simple, rather decumbent; 

Description, &c. — This species has many stems springing from the same root, and as its flowers are yellow, 
it forms a very pretty tuft, alternately with some of the purple violets. There are two spocies nearly allied to 
V. pubescent , viz. V. eriocarpa , and V, pennsi/lvanica, all of them being natives of North America, and all 
only requiring a moist and shady situation. 

10. — VIOLA PALMAENSIS, Maclmy. THE PALMESE, OR TREE VIOLET. 

Engravings. — F loial Cabinet, vol. ii., pi. 1 (»5 ; ami our Jig. 2 in to tlic leaves ; segments obsolete near the base. Sepals linear-lancco- 
PJutc 20. late, ciliated, spur ineurved. Petals obovate, superior subemarginate. 

Specific Charactfr. — SuHYuticose, blanched, pubescent. Leaves beaided at the base. Seeds angular, 
linear-lanceolate, remotely dentate. Stipules lanciniated, neatly equal 

Description, Sic . — This species is half shrubby ; it is quite hardy, .and will grow in any common garden 
soil ; and it is increased by cuttings of the tendcrest young shoots, which should have a little heat to make them 
strike. The native country of this species is not known, but it was sent to England from Liege, about the year 
1838. There are some other shrubby species, but they all require protection during winter. 

n.— VIOLA ALTAICA, Krr. THE ALTAIAN VIOLET OR PANSY. 

non ymf *>. — V. giundifloni, SirL'fJb ; V. PallaMi, and V. chn- Spirinr Chaimi'Ilr. — S tem short; leaves oval; stipule', rnnei- 
•umtlui, jFitcfi. ; V. unifloia, I tort. fonn, with acute teeth ; sepals mute, denticulated ; spur very short, 

Engiiavings Hot. Reg. t. 6-1 ; Hot. Mag. t. 1/70 ; and oui fig. 0 seaieely so long as the appendages of the sepals. ( G . Don.) 

in PI. 20. 

Description, &c. — This species is one of the parents of the cultivated Heartsease ; all those with pale yellow 
petals, with an undulated margin, being derived from this species. The common Heartsease, V . tricolor , is an 
.annual, but tile hybrids raised between it and l\ altaica arc mostly perennials ; though they seldom flower well 
more than one season, unless propagated by cuttings. V . altaica is a native of the Altaic Mountains in Siberia, 
whence it was introduced in 1805. It is propagated by seeds (which it produces in abundance), or'cuttings. 

12.— VIOLA ROTIIOMAGENS1S, TIIE ROUEN VIOLET OR PANSY. 

Synonymes. — \. hispida ; V. pilosa. somewhat cordate, eremite, fungi d ; stipules pinnatiiid, rather lyiatc ; 

Engravings. — Rot. Mag. t. 14 Wf ; and oui Jig. 7, plate 20. spur tubular, obtuse, shorter than the sepals; nectaries shorter than 

Si'ecific Character — Hispid or pilose; root lather fusifoiiu ; the stamens ; seeds oh long-ovate. (G.Don.) 

steins zigzag, branched, diffuse ; leaves ovate, but the lower ones me 

Description, &c, — This violet very much resembles V. tricolor in its shape, though not in its colour, as 
that is a pale blue streaked with dark lines. It is the parent of all the pale blue cultivated pansies, and hybrids 
between it and tho preceding species arc generally very beautifully streaked with dark lines. There is a variety 
in Pope's Nursery at Ilandsworth, near Birmingham, with purple flowers. It is a native of Normandy, whence 
it was introduced in 1783, and it is readily propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF VIOLA. 

These are very numerous, but only a few are seen in British gardens. 

V. MONTANA, Lin.; Bot . Mag . t. 1595. 

A most beautiful species, with pale blue flowers, which are of a much larger size than those of most of the 
other kinds of violet. The plant is also much larger, the stem frequently growing a foot and a half high, or more. 
It is a native of Switzerland, and other mountainous parts of Europe; and it was introduced in 1683. It is 
quite hardy, but it is generally propagated by dividing the roots, as only a few flowers in the upper part of the 
plant, which are generally without petals, produco any seeds. 

V. CANADENSIS, Lin . ; Swt. Brit . Flow. Gnrd. 2d ser. t. 62. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all the violets. Several stems rise from the same root, all with broadly 
cordate leaves. The flowers, which are sweet-scented, are very pretty, having, when grown in pots in peat soil, 
white petals which are of a beautiful blue at the back. This has a very pretty effect at a little distance, as the 
flowers appear of a bright blue and clear white. When grown in the open border and in common soil, the backs 
of the petals become nearly white. The species is a native of Canada, whence it was introduced in 1783. The 
plants are propagated by division of the root. 

V. PRALMORSA, Dong Bot. Reg. t. 1251. 

A plant with very singular flowers, which have widely-spreading, narrow, bright yellow potala, very unlike 
those of most of the other species. It is a native of California, whence seeds of it were sent home by Douglas 
in 1827. It is quite hardy, and grows “ readily among rock work on the north side of large stones.” 

V. PERS1C1FOLT A, Roth. 

This species, which is a native of Germany, introduced in 1683, is very nearly allied to V.montana, from 
which it differs only in the leaves. 

V. RUPPI, All. . Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 686. 

A native of the Alps ; introduced in 1822, with pale blue, or white flowers. 

V. BIFLORA, Lin. 

A native of Europe, Asia, and the west coast of North America. The flowers are yellow but very small. 

V. LACTEA, AND V. IIIRTA, Lin. 

These are two British species, with very pretty flowers. 

V. NUMMULAR1FOLIA, All. 

A native of the rocks in the Alps of Piedmont and Bauphiny, introduced in 1820. The flowers are blue, 
with darker stripes, and the leaves are roundish. V. alpina is very nearly allied to this species. 

V. CORNUTA, IAn., Bot. Mag. t. 791. 

A native of Switzerland and the Pyrenees, introduced in 1776. A tufted plant, with pale blue flowers. 

There are many other species, but those above described are most easily to be procured in British nurseries. 

N 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CARYOPHYLLtE, OR SILENACE.E. 

Character of the Order. — C alyx five-toothed, five-cleft, or five- two or five-valved, one oi five-celled ; placenta centtal. Nodose 
paited, or of five sopalis. Petals four or five, uiiguieulate, raioly articulated herbs ; leaves simple, opposite, or vcrticillate, rising from 
absent. Stamens four oi five, or eight or ten, hypogyuous. Capsule the nodi. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This order contains numerous handsome plants, but none more universally cultivated 
than the Pink and Carnation, both belonging to the genus Dianthm. Botanically, the plants belonging to it 
arc characterised by the long claws of the petals, the opposite, narrow, undivided leaves, which have no stipules, 
the jointed stems, and the swelling of the stem at the joints, which are the nodes from which the leaves spring. 
The order is divided into two sections, viz., Silmeco , which includes all the species with a tubular calyx ; and 
Alsinea* , the species in which have the sepals of the calyx distinct, but the latter division contains mostly weeds. 

GENUS I. 

DIANTHUS, Lin . THE PINK. 

Ltn. Syst. DECANDRIA DIGYN1A. 

(iFNFiut Character Calyx tubulai, five-toothed, furniBhed with two or bix imbiiratcd opposite Beales at the lust. 1 otuls five, with long daws. 

Stamens ten. Stales two. CapBule oue-cclled. Seeds compressed. (G. Don.) 

Description, See . — The beauty and fragrance of most of the flowers belonging to this genus are so con- 
spicuous, as almost to justify the name given to it of Diantlms, which signifies “divine flower.” The leaves 
arc evergreen, and of a glaucous colour ; so that even in winter a bed of pinks and carnations has a clothed and 
cheerful appearance. They are small and neat in shape, and have their veins in parallel lines like a mono- 
cotyledonous plant, only the midrib being conspicuous. The veins of the petals, however, are reticulated. 
Botanically the genus Dianthus is interesting from its calyx, which is tubular, being surrounded by a number 
of what are called calycine scales. These scales in most of the species lie close together, like tiles on the roof 
of a house ; but in the Sweet William, and its allied species, they are lengthened into the appearance of sharply- 
pointed leafy bracts. There arc numerous species of Dianthus ; some of which are annual, some perennial, 
and some shrubby. The species are divided into several sections, some of which have the flowers in close clusters, 
and others have the flowers few, or many and loosely panicled. 

SECTION 1 .— ARMER1 A STRUM. 

FLOWERS CAPITATE OR CORYMBOSE, SESSILE OR STALKED. 

1. — DIANTHUS PSEUDO-ARMERIA, Birb . THE FALSE ARMERIA PINK. 

Synonymfs. — D. bai batus, Pall. , Long-scaled Pink, False Sweet bearded; leaveis awl-shaped, stmt, beset with scabrous pubescence. 
W ilhani ( G. Don. ) 

EnctRavino.— B ot. Mag. t. 2288. Varifty.-— T here is a variety with a short calyx, and widely- 

Specific Character. — F lowers in dense aggregate bundles ; scales spreading bracts 
of calyx ovato, awl-shaped, equal in length to the limb ; petals 

Description, &c. — This species bears some resemblance to the Sweet William, but the flowers are smaller, 
aud the calycine scales longer and more abundant. The petals are also of only one shade, and quite destitute of 
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the brilliancy of colour which is so agreeable in the Sweet William. The plant is also entirely covered with a 
very short and close pubescence. The flowers have no fragrance, and are almost hidden by the long sharply- 
pointed bracts. The species is a native of Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1820. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives best in poor rocky or stony soil. 

2.— DIANTHUS BARBATUS, Lin. THE BEARDED PINK, OR SWEET WILLIAM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 205 ; and our Jig. 2 in Plate 22. and pink, to white. Some arc also semi-double, and others double ; 

Specific Character. — Flowers aggregate, iu bundles ; calycine nearly all of which have existed in British gardens since 1629, as 
scales or bracts ovate, awl-shaped, equal in length to the tube ; petals Parkinson mentions them in his Paradise, &c., published in that year, 
boarded ; leaves lanceolate, nerved. YVhat is called the mule Pink is generally Raid to bo a hybrid between 

Varieties.-— These arc very numerous ; the flowers in a bed of this species and the Carnation, 
seedlings varying from dark-purplo or crimson, through rose-colour 

Description, &c. — This species appears to have been introduced as early as 1552, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
though it must have been soon lost, as it seems to have been re-introduced in 1573. It is a native of Germany, 
and is quite hardy in British gardens. The flowers of the Sweet William are produced in large clusters, each 
separate flower resembling a small Chinese pink, except in the calycine scales or bracts, which are very long 
and sharply pointed. Some of the varieties arc very beautiful, particularly the deep rose colour, and one which 
is white, spotted with pale pink. The most beautiful varieties I ever saw of this plant were in Scotland, at 
Milton Lockhart on the Clyde, where the Sweet Williams were so beautiful as almost to deservo to take rank 
as florists* flowers. Some of the varieties have also more fragrance than othors. Though the Sweet William is 
a perennial, it is not a long-lived plant, particularly in London or any other large town, or if the soil be very 
moist or very dry ; and it seldom flowers well after the second year. These plants do best when treated as 
biennials, in the same manner as recommended for the Brompton stocks (see p. 81). The double kinds may 
be increased by cuttings, pipings, or layers, in the same manner as carnations and pinks. 


8. — DIANTHUS AGGREGATUS, Pair. THE CROWDED PINK. 

Engravings, — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card., 2nd ser. t. 1(16; ami our ovate, mucionate, short; petals toothed, beardless; leaves glaucous, 
q. 1 in Plate 22. broad, channelled, without nerves, connate and ciliated at tho base. 

Specific Character. — Flowers aggregate, sessile ; calycine scales (G. Don.) 

Description, Sac . — This splendid species is closely allied to the Sweet William, but the bracts or calycine 
scales are broader and more erect, so that they have not the same bristly or fringed appearance. The flowers 
are very largo, and of a most brilliant scarlet, so dazzling indeed as to be almost painful to look at in the 
sunshine. Tho native country and year of introduction of this plant are unknown, but it does not appear to be 
oither a hybrid or a variety of the Sweet William, though some have supposed it to be so. It is quite hardy 
in British gardens ; and is a true perennial, lasting several years in a light sandy soil, and being propagated by 
layers or pipings like the carnation, as it rarely ripens seed. 


4.— DIANTHUS GARTH USIANORUM, Lin . THE CARTHUSIANS' PINK. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard , 2nd scr. t. 282 ; Bot. Mag. calycine scales four, ovate, awned, shorter than the tube; involucre 
t. 2039 ; and our fig. 4 in Plate 22. oblong, awned, shorter than the head of flowers ; petals crenate ; 

Specific Character. — Flowers aggregate, oblong, capitate, stalked ; bearded ; leaves linear, 3-nerved. ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A pretty little species, introduced about tho same time from France or Italy, that the 

n 2 
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Sweet William was from Germany. Though not so showy as many of its brethren, it has a pretty effect when 
sown or planted in patches in a light sandy loam, where it will continue to produce a succession of flowers during 
the whole of the summer and autumn. It is propagated by seeds or pipings. 

5. — DIANTIIUS ARBUSCULUS, IAndl . THE SHRUBBY CHINESE PINK. 

Synonyme The little Tree Pink. ovate, leafy, erect, equal to the calyx in length, or sometimes much 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 108(1 ; and omjig. 1 in Flate 21. shorter than the calyx, and ending in a small cuspidate point. Petals 

SpFcmr Character. — Flowers paniclcd, aggicgate, oi solitary ; toothed, 
leaves lanceolate, glaucous, and glabrous. Calycine scales four, broad. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species has double flowers, and has never been seen in England 
in a single state. It is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 1824. It requires a little protection 
during winter, but it flow'ers freely in the open ground from July to October. It has a half shrubby stem, 
and is propagated by cuttings. 

SECTION 1 1 CA U YOPFI YL LUM. 

FLOWERS EITHER PANICLED Oil SOLITARY. 

♦ 

(5. — DIANTIIUS CAUCASICUS, Bieb. THE CAUCASIAN PINK. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 7% ; and omjig. 2 m Plate 21. I solitary. Calycine scales ovate, awned, erect, shorter than the calyx. 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, smooth; flowers almost sessile, | Leaves awl-shaped, with scabrous margins. ((V. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. The 
flowers are small, and the petals are so deeply cut at the margin, as to look almost fringed. The leaves are small, 
deeply-keeled, and very glaucous. It flowers in July and August. It is quite hardy; and, like the common 
pink, it is generally propagated by layers. 

7.— DIANTIIUS SYLVESTRIS, Jacq. THE WOOD PINK. 

Synonymks. — J). vngineuh, Sims; 1). rupestns, Lin.; Oaryo- Specific Character. — Stem branched oi simple. Flowers solitary, 
phyllus sylvestris, Btmh. or paniclcd. Calycine scales two oi four, very short, ovate; when 

Engravings Bot. Mag. t. 1740 ; and our Jig. 3 m Plate 21, four, the outer ones acute, and the inner ones bluntisli. Petals very 

under the name of i). virgineus. broad, beardless, toothed. Leaves crowded, awl-shaped, stifl". 

Description, &c. — This species, which is found in great abundance in rocky and stony places on Mount 
Jura and the neighbouring Alps, has been supposed by some botanists to be the; wild carnation. .Tho flowers 
have, however, no fragrance ; and the leaves, which arc crowded together at the root, are short, awl-shaped, 
slender, and very stiff; while the stems are long and weak. The plant has a creeping root, or rather under- 
ground stem, which is very difficult to eradicate when once it has taken hold of the soil. It is a native of 
Germany, whence it was introduced in 1814 ; and it is quite hardy if planted in a dry soil, though it is very 
easily killed by wet. 

8. — DIANTIIUS PUBESCENS, Sib. and Smith . THE PUBESCENT PINK. 

Engravings. — *Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd scr. t. 27 ; and our flowers solitary ; calycine scales ovate, awl-shaped, only half as long 
Jig . 7 in Plate 21. as the tube; calyx striated, villous, clammy, with short teeth ; leaves 

Specific Character. — Stem ascending, villous, 2—5 flowered; linear, villous. 

Description, &c. — T ho whole plant is thickly covered with a short dense pubescence. The stem is very 
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much branched, and each branch being tipped with a flower, the whole, at a little distance, has the appearance 
of a cluster ; though, when closely examined, the stems will be found too long to placo the species in the section 
with clustered flowers. The calycinc scales arc remarkably long, and they rise so high round the flower, as to 
appear like a second calyx enveloping the real one. The species is a native of Greece, near Athena, and it was 
introduced in 1820. It is a biennial. 

9. — D1ANTIIUS ALPINIJS, Lin. THE ALPINE PINK. 

Synonyme. — JL glarialis, var. latifolia, Dec. scales two, about equal in length to, or shorter than, the tube. Petals 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t, 1*205 ; and our Jig. 4 in Plate 21. m-natcd. Leaves oMoug-lmeai, obtuse, green. (C. Don.) 

Specific Ciuractfr. — Stem leafy, 1 -flowered ; outer calycinc 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little pink is found only on the highest mountains of Austria and central 
Europe, and in a wild state it lias rarely more than a single flower upon each stalk ; but in cultivation it acquires 
numerous flowers, and becomes a most ornamental tufted plant for rock work The flowers are large, and very 
handsome, though the plant is dwarf. It was introduced in 17^9, and is quite hardy in British gardens, 
flowering in June. 

10. — DI ANTH1TS DISCOLOR, Sims. THE TWO-COLOURED PINK. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1102. minute, spreading. Corolla unequally serrated, two-eoloured. Leaves 

Synonyme. — D. montamiB, Dec. lanceolate, rough, longer than the internodes. 

Specific Character. — Flowers solitary, c.iljeme wales ovate-aeu- 

Description, &c. — This flower can never be confused with any other, from the decided difference of colour 
in the petals, which are pink on one side, and a yellowish green on the other. The leaves are longer and broader 
than usual, and not so glaucous, and the whole plant is very showy, but the flowers have no fragrance. The 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and quite hardy in British gardens. Tt flowers in July. It is propagated 
by seeds or layers like the common pink. 

11. — D1ANTHIJS A REN AH HIS, Lin. THE SAND PINK. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 2038; and our Jiff. *> in Plate 21. 

Specific Character. — Stem almost one- flowered, calycinc wales ovate-obtuse. Corolla much cut. Leaves linear. 

Description, &c. — This plant is remarkable for its deeply cut petals, which look quite fringed, being 
minutely cut to below the middle. They are also eacli marked with a faint green spot, covered with short dark 
purple hairs. The stem divides near the root into several branches, which arc woody at the base, terminated by 
tufts of leaves, from the centre of each of which springs a stem, seldom bearing more than two flowers. The 
species is a nativo of the north of Europe, and was introduced in 1804. It only requires a sandy soil, and is 
quite hardy ; but it is too slender and delicate to look well among stronger and more brilliant flowers. 

12.— DIANTIIUS LIBANOTIS, Lab. THE MOUNT LEBANON PINK. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1548 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d sei. Bix, acuminate; only half tho length of the tube. Petals vert much 
t. 231 ; and our fig. 5 in Plate 21. cut. Leaves linear-lanceolate. 

Specific Character.*-— Stem erect ; flowers twin. Calycinc scales 

Description, &c. — T his Dr. Lindley thinks the finest species of the genus, and it certainly is extremely 
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beautiful. It was found by Labillardicre, upon tko highest points of Mount Lebanon, and introduced in 1831, 
from Dr. Fischer of the Botanic Gardon at St. Petersburg. The plant grows about four feet high ; and it 
requires a warm dry situation, and a light loamy soil. It is increased by cuttings, layers, or pipings ; though 
it requires some care to make them take. The species has not yet ripened seeds in this country, probably from 
the late period of its flowering. 

1 3. — DIANTI1US F1SCHERI, Spreng. DR. FISCHER'S PINK. 

Engravings,—— S wt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. t. 245 ; and our fig. 3 in crowded corymbs, Calycine scales ovate, cuspidate-acuminate, erect, 
Elate 22. only half the length of the tube. Petals much cut, hairy at the 

Spfc ii ir Character. — S tem eject, paniculntely branched, flowers in throat. Leaves lanceolate, serrulatoly-rough. 

Description, &c. — A showy plant producing a great abundance of fragrant flowers. The stem, which grows 
about eighteen inches high, is much branched ; and both stem and branches aro covered with a rough pubescence. 
The flowers are large and crowded, forming large crowded corymbs. The margin of tho loaves is quite rough, 
with cartilaginous teeth ; and the petals are bearded at the throat. The species is a native of the south of 
Russia, introduced in 1820 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens, if planted in a dry soil, though it is liable 
to be injured by wot. It is propagated in the usual way by seeds, cuttings, pipings, or layers. 

14. — DIANTHIJS SUPEllBTTS, Lin. THE SUPERB PINK. 

SYNONYMF8 Caryoph) llus sjlve&tns, CIv.s ; f\ plumarius austn- Spfcii ic Character. — F loweis pauiclcd ; calyrine scales very short, 

ucus, the teatheicd Pink of Austna, Park. acuminate. Coiolla much cut into hail -like divisions. Stem erect 

9 Engraving. — B ut. Mag. t 207. 

Description, &c. — T his very elegant plant is remarkable for its delightful fragrance ; its fringe-like petals; 
the long slender tube of the calyx, and the shortness of the calycine scales. The species has white flowers ; but 
there is a variety, the flowers of which arc purple. The fragrance of this species is so powerful, that Parkinson 
describes it as “ comforting the spirits and senses afar off." The cut flowers are not, however, suitable for a 
nosegay ; as from their extreme delicacy they soon fade. The species is a native of Germany, and other parts 
of Continental Europe, whence it was sent to England before 1590; and it is quite hardy in British gardens, 
though, as it is a short-lived plant, it should be propagated every second year by seeds or layers, the seeds being 
sown in spring. The flowers appear in August, and continue till October. 

15.— DI ANT HUS CARYOPHYLLUS, Lin. THE CARNATION, OR CLOVE PINK. 

Synonymfs. — C love Gilly-flower. Variftifs. — I). C. 2 flore plono, Dec. The double carnations and 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 39; and our figs*. 1 to 4 in Plate 23. picoteos. D. C. 3 fruticosus, Dec . The tree carnation. D. C. 

Specific Ciuractfr. — S tem branched ; flowers solitary ; calycine imbricatus, Dec. The wheat-car carnation. D. C. 5 Carduimis, Ser. 

scales lour, very short, ovate, rather mucronatc ; petals very broad; Tho whole plant is coveicd with hollow prickles. Of the common 

leaves linear, awl-shaped, channelled, glaucous. ( G . Don.) double carnations and picoteos there are many sub-varieties. 

Description, &c. — The wild Carnation, of which there arc two kinds, one with rose-coloured flowers and 
of a dark crimson, is found in Britain, growing on old stone walls, and sending down its long slonder roots among 
the mortar, in cracks between the stones. Thus, it is found in abundance on the ruinous walls of Rochester and 
Deal Castles, and on the walls of Norwich and other fortified towns. The variety called the Wheat-ear 
Carnation, is remarkable for its calycine scales, which are numerous and seale-like, being laid over each other 
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like the tiles of a house ; or rather, so as to make the unopened buds look like ears of corn. The most common 
carnations are, however, those springing from the first or double-flowered variety, usually called the Clove Pink. 
This flower is of a rich dark crimson, or blood-colour, and it is remarkablo for the richness of its fragrance. It 
is used in medicine, and for making a kind of liqueur, which is said to have a very powerful effect on the 
spirits. The garden carnations are all more or less variegated, and thoy are divided into three kinds, viz., the 
flakes, the bizarres, and the picotees, which are sub-divided into about five hundred named florists* flowers. The 
flakes have only one colour, on a white or yellow ground, in broad stripes, going quite through the limb of the 
petal, from tho margin to the faux or throat. Bizarres have two colours, on a white or yellow ground, in 
irregular stripes and spots of pink or scarlet and purple, sometimes going through the whole petal, and sometimes 
broken irregularly. Picotees have a white or yellow ground, delicately edged or spotted witli some dark colour, 
the spots being extremely small and delicate — whence the name, which is derived from piquctlke, or spotted. 
Each of these kinds are again divided by their colours, as scarlet-flake, pink-flake, purplo-flake, scarlot-bizarre, 
&c., &c. ; as it must be observed that the stripes or spots in carnations are always either scarlet, purple, or pink, 
or some shade of tlieso colours, on a white or yellow ground. 

The soil in whicli carnations are grown should be a very rich loam, mixed with a little sand, and as carnations 
are found to suffer exceedingly by tho changes in the weather, they are generally kept in pots, which are more 
under the control of the grower than any bed can be in the open air. Carnations aro, however, often very fine 
in beds, if the beds be well drained, in a warm open situation, and filled with a rich soil, properly prepared. 
The preparation of the soil is considered (if so much importance by carnation growers, that every work published 
by a florist on the cultivation of the flower, is full of directions for preparing the soil ; and each florist has some 
particular receipt which he considers better than any other. One of the best, because the most simple, is that 
recommended by Maddock, in his Florists Directory. According to this work, the best compost to be used 
for “ such carnations as are grown in or near large towns," consists of one barrow-load of half rotten horse- (lung 
a year old, two thirds of a barrow-load of sound fresh loam, and one third of coarse sea or river sand. These 
ingredients should be mixed together in autumn, and then formed into a heap about two foot thick, which should 
be left in an open situation, and turned over two or three times in the course of the winter, when it will be ready 
for use in spring. When it is not convenient to get all the ingredients in autumn, the dung alone, after it has 
been used as a hot-bed, may be thrown in a heap for the winter ; and, as its surface freezes, it may be pared off 
and laid on one side till the whole mass has been thoroughly frozen through. The loam and sand may in this 
case be added in February or March, but tho whole must be thoroughly mixed together before it is used. In a 
pure air in the country, the proportions of dung and loam may be reversed, as leas manure will be wanted than 
in town ; and if too much manure be used, the colours will not be clear. 

When the compost is properly prepared, if intended for pots, it should be sifted through a coarse sieve, to 
take out any stones or other extraneous matter it may contain. The pots should be “ at least twelve inches 
wide at top, six inches at the bottom, and ten inches deep in the inside; with a circular aperture in the 
centre of the bottom of about an inch in diameter ; also three or four smaller holes round the sides of the pot, 
close to tho bottom, to prevent the possibility of water lodging or remaining in that part." It is common to put 
an oyster-shell over the hole in the bottom of the pot, but this is a bad plan, as the oyster-shell is often pressed 
down flat over the hole, so as to cover it entirely, and tho water being unable to escape, soddens or sours the soil, 
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so as to render it unfit to support vegetable life. The best mode of draining a pot is to put several crocks, or 
pieces of broken pot, at the bottom, laid one over the other, so as to keep the hole open. Some persons use small 
pieces of freestone for the same purpose, and these have the advantage of absorbing the moisture and parting 
with it slowly, so that they prevent the soil from becoming quite dry. 

Carnations should be repotted for flowering about the middle of March. The pot should be first about 
half filled with compost, having the sides higher than the centre ; and the plants, which are generally kept during 
winter in small pots having four plants in each, should have the ball of earth containing the plants carefully 
turned out of the pot, “ and after rubbing off about half an inch of the surface of the old mould, round about the 
plants above their fibres, cleansing them, and cutting off the decayed points of their leaves, the ball is to be 
carefully placed in the centre of the pot, and the space between it and the sides filled up with the prepared 
compost. It is very necessary to be attentive in placing the plants, that they are neither planted deepor nor 
shallower than they were before ; the compost should therefore be high enough to replace the old earth that wqg 
rubbed off on potting, exactly to the same height as before, that is half an inch higher than the ball of old earth 
and fibres ; and the whole surface of the earth in the pot, when the operation is finished, should be nearly level 
or flat ; but by no means higher at the centre than at the sides, because the plants would thereby be kept too 
dry ; nor should the compost come nearer than within an inch of the top or rim of the pot, after it has be£n 
gently shaken, or struck against the ground on finishing, as an inconvenience will attend its being too full, when 
the operation of laying comes to be performed, which requires some additional mould on the surface, for the 
layers to strike into." When the plants are potted, they arc placed in an open airy part of the garden on a bed 
set apart for that purpose, and covered with an archway formed of a great number of half hoops, that mats may 
be thrown over them to protect them from the effects of cold drying winds, heavy rain, and frosty nights ; and 
while here they are regularly watered once a day with soft water from a fine round watering-pot. 

When the Carnations are to be planted in the open ground, a bed about four feet wide, and of any required 
length, is excavated above two feet deep ; at the bottom of which is placed a layer, about 9ix inches deep, of 
brickbats, stones, and rubbish, to ensure drainage : on this is put the compost, which is raised a little above the 
bed to allow for sinking, and the plants are then planted in the same manner as in the pots, and treated in the 
same manner afterwards. 

When the flower- stems are eight or ten inches high, they must be supported by sticks which are as high as 
the hoops will pennit ; but which must be replaced by other sticks about four feet long, when the plants are 
removed to the stage where they are to blossom. These sticks are generally painted green, and are broader at 
the bottom than at the top, to make them take a firm hold when they are plunged into tho earth. As the stoms 
advance in height they must bo tied to these stakes, so that there may be a tie about every six inches up the stem ; 
and the plants should bo carefully looked at every two or three days, as they are apt to be attacked by insects, 
which should be washed off by dipping the shoot in clear water, and brushing it, if necessary, with a soft 
brush. When the calyx lias swelled to nearly its full size, it is apt to burst and let out the petals on one 
side, which destroys the beauty of tho flower ; and to avoid this disaster, carnation-growers either tie the calyx 
round with a strip of wot bast mat, or put a narrow slip of bladder round it, with the ends wrapping over each 
other, which they attach with gum- water. When the flowers expand, they require to be shaded either by a 
paper cover fixed on the stick, or by a cloth awning stretched over the whole bed. The same awning as served 
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for tulips will do very well ; but carnations are generally placod on a stage or platform when about to flower. 
When the carnations aro in flower, they should be frequently examined to search for earwigs, which eat their 
way into the calyx and devour the claws of the petals. Sometimes a ring of brass wire is attached to the stick to 
support the flower ; and sometimes a piece of card is slipped over the calyx, before the expansion of the flower, 
to keep tho claws of the petals together, as otherwise the petals become loose, and soon lose their beauty. 

Carnations aro propagated by layers, pipings, or seeds. Layers are shoots buried in tho ground, so as to 
force them to take root at a joint, without separating them from tho mother plant. This operation is best 
performed when the plants are in full bloom, which is generally about the middle or end of July. A number of 
pegs should be provided of bone, fern, or wood, each live or six inches long, with a short hooked end, and the 
operator should have a sharp penknife. Tho layer may have four or five joints ; and the lower leaves next the* 
root are all to be cut or stripped off close, till within two or three joints of tlu* end of the layer. Some persons 
also clip off the extreme point of the shoots u witli a knife or pair of scissors, so as to leave them only an inch and 
a half, or two inches, in length, from the joint whence they proceed, according to the strength and substance of 
the layers/* When all the layers in a pot are thus prepared, the surface of the earth must he cleared, and 
stirred about an inch deep, and the pot filled nearly level with some carnation compost, or other light rich mould, 
taking care that it is not of too fine a grain. The layer should then be cut about half through, about a quarter 
of an inch below the second or third joint from the tip, the knife being introduced on the side next the ground, 
and cut in a sloping direction upwards, “through the middle of the joint, and half or three quarters of an inch 
above it ; the small portion left under, and connected with the joint, is to be cut off horizontally, quite close to 
the bottom of the joint, but not into it, as it is from the outer circle of the bottom of the joint that the fibres 
proceed, consequently that part should not be injured ; but it is necessary to cut it off close to tho joint, for it 
would decay if suffered to remain, and perhaps communicate its rottenness to the joint itself, and destroy the 
plant/* ( Flor . Dir . p. 184.) After tho incision, the wounded branch must be carefully laid in the earth, and 
pegged down close behind the joint where the incision was made, great care being taken to avoid breaking it, or even 
cracking it at the joint ; and as there is great danger of this being tho ease from the great brittleness of the 
shoots, it is generally thought best to withhold water, and set the plant in the sun, so as to make it flag a little 
before the operation is commenced. When the layer is pegged down, the end of the shoot should be raised gently 
up with the hand, so as to cause the incision to gape, and the joint should he covered lightly with earth ; “ for 
if it be buried more than half or three quarters of an inch deep, it will lose much of the benefit it should derive 
from the influence of the air, &c., and bo more liable to decay ; at all events, it will require a longer time to 
strike root/* The stalk of the layer should only be covered at the joint ; as if any of tlic foliage be buried, the 
moisture of the earth will make it decay, and the shoot becoming rotten will damp off. As soon as the joint 
is pegged down, it should be gently watered to settle the soil, and if the earth should be washed off the joint by 
the watering, it should be covered again to the same depth as before. As soon as tho layers have taken root, 
which will bo the case with some sorts in about three weeks or a month after layering, .and with others in about 
two months, they must be cut from the mother plant witli about half an inch of stalk, and placed in small pots, 
four in a pot, for tho winter. The pots should then be placed on a bed of coal ashes, or on a stone or slate shelf, 
as they are said to be rendered sickly if exposed to the vapour of vegetables in a state of decomposition. In the 
beginning of November, the plants are put into frames, which must be kept quite dry, or the plants will mildew. 
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They must likewise have air whenever the weather will permit, as they are quite as liable to be injured by wet 
as by frost. When the mildew makes its appearance, which it does in purple spots on the foliage, the plants 
should bo instantly removed from the others, and either thrown away, or the infected parts cut out ; as, if the 
infected plants are left amongst healthy ones, these last will soon become diseased. 

Pipings arc, properly speaking, cuttings ; but they arc called pipings, because sometimes they are pulled 
asunder by taking a shoot in one hand, and pulling it with the other just above a pair of leaves, so as to separate 
the upper part of the shoot from the lower, at the socket formed by the axils of the leaves; leaving the upper 
part, which was pulled off, with a tubular or pipe-like termination. The piping is generally two or three joints 
long, and when not pulled, it is cut off just below a joint. Some cultivators cut off the tips of the leaves, but 
others think this practico injurious. As soon as the cuttings or pipings are made, they are placed in pots in light 
soil, and covered with a hand-glass. Sometimes the pipings are put into a slight hotbed, covered with sifted 
mould, without any pots, and pieotees will strike well in a rich soil, in the open air. The pipings should be 
planted “about three quarters of an inch deep, and watered to make the soil adhere to them, and then the glasses 
may be placed over them, and left undisturbed for two or three weeks, unless the weather be very dry, in which 
case they will require a little water,” which should be applied either before sunrise, or after sunset, watering 
u over the hand-glasses and surrounding soil, as this will be sufficient to keep the cuttings moist. After the 
first three weeks they may be allowed the free air for a short time each ; and about the end of August, they will 
be rooted enough for being removed into pots.” ( F/or . Jour. p. 42.) Sometimes the ground is moistened before 
the pipings are put into it, and the hand-glass is pressed on it, in order that the cultivator may know how many 
pipings the space will hold. When the pipings or cuttings are rooted, they must be removed to pots to keep 
during winter, and treated in the same manner as the layers. Sometimes, instead of the compost recommended 
in p. 9f>, one of equal parts of light yellow loam, vegetable mould, and decayed manure. Another compost 
consists of equal parts of old cow-dung and loam. The last two mixtures have the advantage of being ready for 
use immediately. In all composts it must be kept in view, that unless the soil be rich, the herbage, or grass as 
it is called, will be poor, and the plants too weak to flower well ; though, on the contrary, if the soil bo too rich, 
the colours will run into one another, and will lose the beautiful clearness and distinctness which constitutes the 
chief merit of a fine carnation. 

Seeds are seldom used in propagating carnations, except for raising new varieties ; but when they are required 
they should be chosen from those flowers that have not many petals, but u their petals should be large, broad, 
substantial, and perfectly entire at the edge, and their colours rich, and regularly distributed.” ( Maddocks .) 
Neither layers nor pipings should be taken from those plants that produce seeds ; and as soon as the petals wither, 
they should be drawn carefully out of the calyx, as the claws are apt to decay and engender mouldiness, which 
will destroy the seeds. About September or October the seeds will be ripe ; but they should not be gathered 
till they become of a very dark brown, or black. The seeds, when ripe, should remain *in the seed-vessel, and be 
kept in a dry room till May, when they should be sown in pots, in light rich mould, or carnation compost, and 
kept in the open air, in an airy part of the garden, shaded from the heat of the sun, till the plants are about 
three inches high, when they should be planted out in a bed of good rich mould, about ten or twelve inches apart, 
and kept there till they flower, when it will be seen what are deserving of being kept, and what should be thrown 
away. No carnations are esteemed that are not round, and regularly formed, and clear in colour ; the margins 
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of the petals are also smooth. The picotees, on the contrary, have the margins of the petals generally finely 
serrated. The culture of the picotoe is exactly the same as that of the carnation ; except that, as it is much 
hardier, it does not require so much care during winter. 


15.— DIANTIIUS PLUM A R1 US, Lin. THE COMMON, OR FEATHERED PINK. 

Synonymes.— n. (lubius, Horn. ; D. moschatus, Hurt . Par. obtuso ; culycinc grilles somewhat ovate, very short, mucronate, cln B r- 

Engravings. — F igs. I to 4 in Plate 23. pressed. Petal* jagged, inultifid, beaided, leaves lincai, with scabrous 

Specific Character. — (J lanrous ; 2 — 3-flowercd ; teeth ot calyx margins. (O. Don.) 

Description, See. — The pink differs from the carnation, in being a much smaller flower, and in having the 
margins of the petals deeply cut or fringed. It is also so much hardier as seldom to ho grown in pots. Pinks 
are indeed generally planted in the open border, without any other care than what is usually bestowed upon 
perennial flowers ; but when it is wished to have the flowers fine, a bod is formed about two foot deop of fresh 
loamy soil, with a stratum of equal parts of two years’ old cow-dung and earth, well mixed together, and about 
six inches thick, placed five or six inches below tin* surface. The pinks should be planted in this bed in August, 
or early in September ; and they should be placed about nine inches apart. The bed should be rounded on the 
surface to throw off heavy rains ; and it will require no other cart*, except an occasional watering in very dry 
weather, or a slight covering in very severe frosts, except keeping it free from weeds, and occasionally stirring 
the surface with a fork if it appears becoming too hard. Strong plants will throw up a great number of flower- 
steins, but these should be thinned out, and only the strongest left, as no plant, however vigorous it may be, 
should be suffered to bear more than twelve' blossoms, and weakly plants not more than four or five. All the 
small side-buds should always be rubbed off, as they never produce fine flowers. When the pods appear greatly 
swelled and in danger of bursting prematurely, they should be tied round with a piece of bast mat, as pinks are 
still more apt than carnations to be spoiled by bursting irregularly on one side, particularly those kinds which have 
the calyx short and round. When this is the case, many botanists divide the sepals with a penknife as low as 
they think it necessary to produce a good flower ; and this is called letting down the pod. Some persons cut 
small circular pieces of card which they put over the calyx so as to support the petals of the flowers ; but these 
card boards are not suitable for pinks grown in the open air, as they are destroyed by much rain. 

Pinks are propagated in the same manner as carnations ; that is, by layering, piping, and seeds. In the 
latter case, those plants which have blossoms with few petals, and long narrow pods, produce the greatest quantity 
of seed, though such seed “ will not be likely to produce such large and double flowers as that which is sowed 
from plants possessing superior qualities.” 

There are numerous kinds of pinks, the most beautiful of which are the varieties of laced pink, and Anna 
Boleyn. The laced pink (Jigs. 1 and 2 in Plate 24) has the broad part of the petal, marked with a border or lacing of 
brownish red just within the fringe, then a clear space of white, and near the claw, a blotch of rich dark-purple, 
which should look like velvet, and be as nearly black as possible. The other pinks which are not laced should 
have a dark band {Jig. 4), on clear white. Some pinks arc but little fringed, and it is considered a desirable 
object to get one rose-leaved, that is, with an entire margin. The handsomest pink grown in gardens is Anna 
Boleyn, fig . 3 in Plate 24; and it is one of the most abundant flowerers. In Mr. Ilopgood's nursery in the 
summer of 1842, this pink was most splendidly in flower for several weeks. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF DIANTIIUS. 

D. LATIFOLIUS, Dec., Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 2. 

This specios is closely allied to the Sweet William, but the leaves arc broader, and the flowers of a deep rich 
crimson. Neither tho native country nor year of introduction is known ; and probably the plant is only a 
dwarf variety of 1). aggrcgalm (see page 91). It is sometimes called D. Larbatus pumilus or D. pumilm. This 
plant is generally thought difficult to grow, and, in fact, it will not live either in a clayoy soil or in a very moist 
situation. The best way to treat it, is to prepare a small bed, by taking out tho soil to about the depth of six 
inches, and Ailing up the space with old mortar and a very small portion of leaf-mould. The plants should then 
be planted, and it is impossible to conceive anything more splendid than they will be when in flower. 

D. JAPONICUS, Dec. 

This species, which has red flowers, was introduced from China in 1804. There arc several kinds noarly 
allied to it. 

I). BALBISII, Dec. ; D. GLAUCOP1IYLLUS, Hornemonn , Swt. Brit. Flow . Gard., 2nd ser. t. 23. 

This pink has its flowers disposed in crowded heads like the Sweet William, but each flower individually is 
more cut at the margin, and the petals are wider apart. It is generally grown on rock work, where it will 
continue in flower from July to October. 

D. GIGANTEUS, D'Urville, Swt. lint. Flow. Gard. t. 288. 

A tall plant with red flowers, nearly allied to D. Balhisii . It is a native of Bulgaria, whence it was introduced 
about 1827. In good soil it will grow four feet high. 

D. BISIGNANI, Ten., Bot. Iteg., 1838, t. 29 ; Syn. D. RUPICOLA, Dec. 

Is a showy, half hardy, suffruticose pink, with fleshy leaves. It is a native of Sicily and Naples, and it was 
introduced in 1825. 

There are several other species of Dianthus with corymbose heads of flowers, but they are rarely seen in 
British gardens. The following are more or less allied to the Carnation. 

D. CAMPESTRTS, Bieb Bot. Mag. t. 187G. 

This plant has small pink flowers, and a creeping underground stem, which sends up shpots at every joint. 
Tho petals aro very much serrated. It is a native of Russia, and was introduced in 1815. 

D. LEPTOPETALUS, mild , Bot. Mag. t. 1739. Syn. D. POMERID1ANUS, Bieb. 

This plant, which is more curious than beautiful, is remarkable for its long, narrow, white petals, and very 
slender stems ; which are often two feet or more in height, though only bearing two or three flowers. It is a 
native of the country round Mount Caucasus. It flowers in July. Introduced in 1814. 

D. CRENATUS, mild.y Bot. Reg . t. 256. 

A species with long slender buds and white flowers. A native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1817* 

There are many other species, but they are seldom seen in British gardens ; and generally they are scarcely 
deserving of cultivation. 
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GENUS II. 

SILENE, Lin . THE CATCHFLY. 

Lin. Syst. DECAM1RIA TR1GYNIA. 

Generic Charactfr — Calyx tubular, 5-toothed, naked. Petals i bifid scales. Stamens 10. Styles 5. Capsules 5- cel led at the base, 
5, bifid, unguiculate, usually crowned in the throat with as many * ending m six teeth at the apex. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T he plants belonging to this genus have generally on tlieir stems a kind of viscid frothy 
moisture, which is said to entrap flies. The name of Silene is from a Greek word alluding to the same moisture. 
Tho species are very numerous, and generally very much alike ; they are nearly all hardy, and none of them art* 
shrubs ; many of them are English weeds, hut the greater part arc ornamental, and worth cultivating in a garden. 
Many of the species arc annual. The colours of the flowers are white, red, or purple. 

PLANTS TUFTED; ALMOST STEMLESS. SCAPES 1-FLOWEREl). 

1. — SILENE AOAULIS, Lin . THE STEMLESS CATCHFLY, OR MOSS CAMPION. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1081; 2d ud. 1. 62.0; and Bot. Mag. lineal -lanceolate. Flowers diu'Cinus fiom abortion; peduncles soli- 
t. 1881. tary, short, 1-floweied. Calyx eiimpanulatc. Petals ohovate oi 

Specific Chahactfr. — dubious. Stems dciiBc, lium hie. Leaves obeoidate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T his very pretty little plant, which docs not grow above Bix inches high, has pink flowers, 
and is admirably adapted for rock work. There arc several varieties, one of which has double flowers, and 
another is white. It flowers in June and July. This species is very common on the Scotch and Welsh 
mountains, and it is, indeed, found wherever there is mountain scenery in all tho temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. When cultivated, it requires a dry, airy situation, and a very light sandy soil. 

PLANTS CAULESCENT. FLOWERS SOLITARY, OR PAN1CLED. CALYX INFLATED, BLADDERY. 

2 . — SILENE FIMBRIATA, Sms. THE FRINGED CATCHFLY. 

Svnonvmfs. — Cueubalus fimbriatus, Bieb. ; C. inultifidus, Adams; undulated, on long footstalks. Flowers m laigc spicading panicles. 

L\ chilis Behen alba, Buxb. Caljx gieatly inflated with broad tcoth. Petals fringed, incuivcd, ap- 

Engkavingh. — B ot Mag. t. 908 ; and uui fiy. 8 m Plate 25. pondages bifid. 

Spbcific Charac ter. — Pubescent. Leaves huge, ovate- lanceolate, 

Description, &c. — T his very curious specieB is quite hardy, and very showy when in flower. The petals 
have the limb cut into very fine lobes, so as to appear fringed. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and 
it^was introduced in 1803. The plant grows about two feet high, and it flowers in July. 

3. — SILENE INFLATA, Smith. THE BLADDER CAMPION. 

Synonyme. — Cueubalus Behen, Lin. are the kind with double flowers, which is a most ornamental garden 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. 1. 164 ; 2d ed. t. 620. plant, and the Sea Campion, sometimes considered to bo a separate 

Specific Character. — Flowers numerous, drooping, panicled. species, and called S. maritima. The flowers of the Sea Campion are 

Petals deeply cloven with narrow segments ; the coronal scales mostly latger, and tho petals are broader, and of a more brilliant whiteness 

wanting. Calyx smooth, inflated, reticulated. Leavos ovato-lancoolate. than in the species. It is generally found on the sca-coast. 

Varieties. — These are very numerous, but tho most remarkable 

Description, &c. — T his beautiful British plant is common not only in corn-fields and pastures, hut by the 
road sides in every part of Britain, especially on chalky and calcareous soils. In gardens it is much improved 
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by cultivation, and the doublo-flowercd variety is particularly handsome. It is also valuable for keeping in 
flower from June to September. The young shoots and leaves are eatable, and when boiled, they resemble 
green peas in flavour. The species will grow in any soil or situation, but it grows best in chalky soils, and 
where it has abundance of light and air. 


PLANTS CAULESCENT. FLOWERS DISPOSED IN VERTICILLATE PANICLES OR RACEMES. 

4. — S1LENE OTITES, Pen. THE SPANISH CATCHFLY. 

Synonymes. — Cucubalus Otite9, Lin. ; Lychnis (Hites, Scop. Varieties. — These arc numerous on the Continent, but only one 

Engravings. — Eng. Hot. t. 85; 2d ed. t. 624. appears to be in British gardens. This plant h&8 a very high stem, 

Specific Character. — Flowers dioecious. Petals linear, entire. with the whorls distant from each other, but many-flowered, and very 
Leaves spatulate, roughish. Stein erect, few-leaved. ( Smith .) j dense. 

Description, &c. — This species differs from the other kinds of Silone, in having the flowers in whorls. The 
flowers themselves, though small, are very pretty, and they droop gracefully from the great length of their 
footstalks. The species is a native of England, and grows best on sandy or gravelly soil. 


FLANTS WITH STEMS. FLOWERS PANICLED, ERECT, OR DROOPING. CALYX TUBULAR, SOMETIMES 

CLUB-SHAPED AT T1IE APEX. 

5. — SILENE SAX ATI LIS, liieb. THE STONE CATCIIFLY. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 689 ; and our fig. 9 in Plate 25. vate, 10-stiipcd. Flowers panicled, naked, drooping. Petals bifid. 

Specific Character. — Smooth; stem few-leaved; radical leaves downed, 
oblong, blunted, stalked ; eauline one, lanceolate-linear. Calyx cla- 

Description, &<\ — This very singular species is a night-flowering plant, giving out a delicious fragrance 
when it unfolds its flowers. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1800. It is quite hardy, and 
will grow in any common garden soil, and in any situation which is airy and tolerably dry, as it is very apt to 
be rotted off by wet. It flowers in June and July. 


S1LENE VIRGIN ICA, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN CATCHFLY. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. .‘1542 ; and our Jig. 4 in Plate 25. on very long footstalks, ciliated at the base ; flowers large, panicled. 

Specific Character. — Plant covered with clammy pubescence ; sometimes crowded ; calyx amply clavatc ; petals bioad, bifid, crowned 

stems procumbent, aRBurgent, branched; loaveB lanceolate, lower ones with long claws. (C. Doth) » 

Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to S . regia , but the flowers are much smaller 
ami the leavos narrower. The species is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced in 1783, though it is 
very seldom seen in gardens, the more beautiful Silenc regia having completely supplied its place. When it is 
grown, any common garden soil will suit it. 


7.— SILENE OIINATA, Ait. THE ORNAMENTAL CATCHFLY. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 382 ; and our Jig. 3 in Plate 25. cose, with alternate stripes and veins; petals two*parted ; lobes broad, 

Specific Character. — Plant pubescent ; stems erect, branched ; denticulated, crowned. (G. Don.) 
leaves lanceolate bluntish ; flowers panicled ; calyx cylindrical, ventri- 

Description, &c. — This very ornamental species is generally considered only half hardy, but it has been 
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found that it will succeed very well in the open air. It is a biennial, and the best mode of treating it is to sow 
the seeds in pots, either in autumn or very early spring. In the first case, they should be kept under shelter all 
the winter, and planted out in spring ; and in the second, the pots should be plunged in a hotbed as soon as the 
seeds are sown in February, and the young plants should ho planted out in May. The species is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in J 775. 


ft. — SILENE PENNSYLVANIA, MicLv. T1IE PENNSYLVANIAN (ATCHFLY, OR AMERICAN 

WILD PINK. 

Synonymes.-— S. inrarnata, Lodd. ; 8. carol ini ana, Walt. late ; caulinc ones lanceolate. Petals obtuse, somewhat cmarginatc, 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 247 ; ami nui Jiff. 2 m Plate 2.*i. suberenate. 

Specific Ciiaracteh. — Viacidly pubescent. Radical leaves spatu- 

Desoription, &c. — This is a dwarf plant, with clusters of large pink flowers, which is very ornamental for 
rockwork, or in beds in geometrical flower-gardens. It is a hardy perennial, propagated by dividing the roots ; 
and it will grow in any garden soil, and common situation. Tt is a native of Pennsylvania, and was introduced 
in 1806. It seldom grow9 above three or four inches high ; hut it bears a great profusion of flowers, each of 
which is as large as the flower of the wild pink. 


0.— SILENE CHLOIURFOLIA, Smith. THE CULORA-LKAVED (ATCHFLY. 


Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 807; Swt. Biit. Flow, (lard., 2d ser., 
t 2(i3 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1 981) ; and our Jiff. 7 in Plate 25. 

Specific Charactfu. — Plant very smooth and glaucous. Stems 
branched. Leaves elliptical, pointed, upper ones rather cordate ; 


flowers large, disposed m a terminal paniclo. Cnhx long, cylindiicallv 
eluvate, down) ; petals two-lobcd ; lobes broad, obovnte, with two* 
paited appendages. (G. Don ) 


Description, See. — This is the most compact-growing of all the kinds of Silcne ; and it has broad, firm, well- 
coloured leaves, which contrast well with its large, pure white flowers, with pinkish calyxes, and which become 
pink in dying off; it also continues a long time in flower. Tt should he grown in a light, but rich loamy soil, 
when it will flower luxuriantly ; but in poor sandy soil, or on rockwork, the flowers are small, and the whole- 
plant becomes dwarfed. Tt is a native of America, where it was discovered by Toumefort ; and it was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunncman in 1796. 


10. — SILENE REGIA, Sims. 

Synonyme. — S. virginica, var. Illinoemis, Mich. 

Engravingb.— Bot. Mag. t. 1724 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card., 2d 
sor., t. 313, and out Jiff. f> in Plate 25. 

Specific Character. — Plant clammy, pubescent. Leaves ovate- 


THE ROYAL CATCHFLY. 

lanceolate. FlowerB large, panicled. Calyx downy, long, tubular. 
Petals ob-lanecolatc, undivided, crowned with bicuspidatc appendages. 
Stamens very long. ( G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This splendid plant in rich soils grows three or four feet high ; but in poor soils it is 
of comparatively very low growth, though it still produces a profusion of its splendid flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil and situation. The stems are hollow and jointed ; and the leaves of a 
yellowish green. It thrives most in a compost of peat and loam, and it is propagated by division, as it rarely 
ripens its seeds in this country. It is a native of North America, where it was found on the banks of the 
Mississippi, growing in great abundance. It was introduced in 181J. 
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11. — SILENE LAC INI AT A, Cav. THE CUT-FLOWERED CATCHFLY. 

Synonyme. — L)(1iiijs pulchra, Schlect. Leaves large, lanceolate-acute. Flowers very lai^ge, terminal, rather 

Engravings Dot. Reg. 1444 ; Paxt. Mag. of Dot., vol. i. p. drooping; peduncles 1 -flowered. Calyx long, cylindrically ventrieosc. 

2G7 ; and our Jig. 5 in Plate 25. Petals somewhat 4 -cleft. Stamens short. (G. Don.) 

Character. — Plant pubescent. Stem erect, branched. 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, a native of Mexico, but one which it is very difficult to manage. 
It will not thrive either in a stove or greenhouse, and yet it is scarcely hardy enough for the open air. The best 
way of treating it appears to be to keep it in a frame during winter, and to plant it in the open ground in spring, 
for it to flower during summer. It is generally increased by cuttings, as it seldom ripens seeds. It is a native 
of Mexico, and was introduced in 1828. 

12. — SILENE COMPACTA, Fisch. TIIE COMPACT-FLOWERED CATCHFLY. 

Enoiuvings. — Swt. lit it. Flow. (Jard., 2d Her. t. G4 ; Lodd. Bot. involucre near the con mb, appearing us if they were connate. Bractcaa 
Cab., t. 163H; and our Jig. 1 in Plate 25. narrow, shortci than the pedicels. Flowers crowded into dens*? 

Specific Character. — Plant glabrous, glaucous. Stem erect, corymbs. Calw veiy long, clavatc. Petals ovate-acute, entire, 
blanched; leaves ovate-cordate, acbsilc, with two huge ones like an crowned. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species is a biennial, growing about two feet high in the open ground, 
and rather lower on rockwork. It is very handsome, and produces abundance of flowers. It is a native of 
Mount Caucasus, and quite hardy in British gardens. It was introduced in 1810. The seeds should be sown in 
March, and the plants should he transplanted in autumn to the places where they are to flower. 


OTHER SPECIES OF SILENE. 

These are so extremely numerous, that it will only he necessary here to mention a few of the most prominent. 

S. STELUTA, Ail. t Dot. Mag. t. 1 107. 

The flowers are white, without a crown, and tin* petals are fringed. It is a native of North America, from 
Virginia to Canada. It was introduced in 1(306. 

S. PUSILLA, Waldst et Kit. ; Swt. lint: Flow. Gird. 2d ser. t. 40. 

A very pretty little Alpine plant, growing in tufts, and with white flowers. A native of Hungary, on 
the Alps. Introduced in 1804. 

S. ALPESTRIS, Jacq. ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gartl. t. 11 1. 

The plant is glabrous, with a somewhat creeping root. The flowers are white and shining. A native of 
Austria, on the Alps ; introduced in 1774- Both this and the preceding species are very suitable for rock- work. 

S. SAXIFItAGA, Lin. 

A small plant, with pinkish flowers, a native of France ; introduced in 1640. 

S. SUP1NA, Bieb . 

A very pretty species, with a procumbent stem, sending up erect shoots at intervals. The flowers have 
white petals, and the calyxes tinged with pink. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was 
introduced in 1804. There is a variety with broader leaves. 

Most of the other ornamented species of Silene are annuals. 
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GENUS III. 

LYCHNIS, Lin. THE LYCHNIS. 

Lin. Syst. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

(tENKRir Character. — C alyx cylindrical, clavatc, A-tootlird, naked. ten. Styles five. Capsules one-ccllod. Antlioplioium long nr slimt. 
Petals five, unguiculatc, crowned with scales at the throat. Stamens ( G. Dun.) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus have all showy flowers, most of which arc, indeed, of 
so brilliant a scarlet as to give rise to the name, which signifies a link or lamp. Sovcral species formerly included 
in this genus have been removed to Agrostemma ; and others formerly included in Agrostemma, have been 
removed to Lychnis. All the species are hardy, and all remarkably showy. They are also mostly perennial ; 
the only annuals now left in the genus being L. cceli-rosa , and its varieties. 


1 . — LYCHNIS CHALCEDON1CA, Lin. THE SCARLET LYCHNIS. 

Engravings.- — I lot Mag. t. ‘257 ; ami om Jig . 1 in Platt* 2f». 

Specific Chahactth. — P lant tuuoothisb, i lumnn . Flo worn cm ) mbose, m huudlcn; cal)X cjlmdiical, clavatc, nhbed , pel.iln two-lobed 
Description, See . — There are several varieties of this very showy species, as for example the double scarlet 
and the single and double white. Both the species and the varieties have been common for above two hundred 
years in British gardens, as they were mentioned by Ucrard in 1 f>9f> ; and they were in such favour witli 
Parkinson, that in his Paradis us Terrestris , published in 1 (MO. he is represented in the frontispiece holding a 
double scarlet Lychnis in his hand. The .species is a native of Russia, but it has been long in cultivation in 
every part of Europe, it being called Crolr dr Malths , in France and Portugal, Crocr dr Canafurr in Italy, and 
Croir dr Jerusalem in Spain. The culture of the Scarlet Lychnis is very simple. The species is increased by 
parting its roots in autumn, or by seeds sown in spring ; but the varieties, and especially the double kinds, are 
best increased by cuttings, taken off before the flowers open, as when the root is divided, the flowers art* apt to 
degenerate ; the cuttings are, however, rather difficult to strike. All the kinds thrive best in a light rich loamy 
soil. 


2.— LYCHNIS FLOS JOVIS, Lin. THE FLOWER OF JOVE, OR (JMBELLATK1) LYCHNIS. 

Synonymes Agrostemma. Flos Jovis, Lin. ; the inn belled Rose , umbellate beads ; calyx cylindunil, clav'itc, nhbed ; petals two-lobcd 

Campiou. ’ anthoj hoi mu fdioit, tliuk. Leavift laiucolutc, clasping the stem, silk\ 

Engraving. — Rot. Mag. t. 393. } tomentmn . (C. Don.) 

Spfciiic Charactfii. — P lant white from tomentuw. Flown* in I 

Description, &c. — This species is by no means entitled to its lofty name of Flower of Jove, as it possesses 
very little beauty. The flowers are pink, and grow close together, so as to form a very small compact umbel ; 
and the leaves arc thick and covered with a silky or rather woolly down. The flowers are produced in June and 
July. The plant should be grown in rather a .stiff loam, and it may he propagated by parting its roots, or 
by seed, the latter mode being thought the best. It is a native of Switzerland, and was introduced in 1726. 
There is a variety with the flowers on longer footstalks, and forming larger umbels. 
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3.— LYCHNIS CORONATA, Thun. THE CHINESE LYCHNIS. 

Synonymf.s. — L. grandiflora, Jacq. i terminal and axillary ; calyx terete, clavnte, ribbed ; petals lacerated ; 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 223 ; and our fig. 2 in Plato *26. anthophorum very long. Leaves ovate, almost sessile. (G.Don.) 

Specific Character. — -Want glabrous. Flowers solitary or torn, 

Description, &c. — This very showy plant is a native of China and Japan, whence it was introduced by 
Dr. Fothergill, about 1772. It was first kept in a stove, then removed to the greenhouse, and lastly to the 
open air. It was at first thought very difficult to keep ; but it is now found only to want taking up occasionally 
and replanting. It is best propagated by cuttings, but it may also be divided at the root. 


4.— LYCHNIS FULGENS, Finch. THE FULGENT LYCHNIS. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 2104; Hot. llcg. t. 47H ; and our fig. I calyx teictc, clavate, woolly ; petals 4-cleft, outer segments awl-shaped ; 
3 in Plate 26. J anthophorum short. Leaves ovate, hairy. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Plant hairy. Flowers in fastigiatc corymbs; 

Description, &c. — This plant differs from the common Scarlet Lychnis principally in the flowers being much 
larger, and the leaves broader, while the stem of the plant is much shorter. It is a native of Siberia, whence it 
was introduced in 1819. It requires the same treatment as the other species, and like all the kinds of Lychnis, 
it varies very much according to the soil and situation in which it is grown. 


GENUS IY. 

AGKOSTEMMA, Lin. THE ROSE CAMPION. 

Lin. Sijst. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNJA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx egg-shaped, or campanulntc, with live j live. Capsule ono-eclled. Antliopborum very short or wanting, 
•licit teeth. Petals live, unguieitlalo, crowned. Stamens ten. Styles I Leaves linear, lower ones spathulate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c — The common Rose Campion is so well known that most persons have no other idea of 
flowers belonging to this genus than that they have thick woolly leaves and red flowers. Several species have, 
however, been removed to this genus from Lychnis, which give it quite a different character. The two genera 
are nearly allied, the only difference being that Lychnis has a club-shaped calyx, and a long anthophorum, or 
flower-stalk, within the calyx ; while in Agrostemma the calyx is tubular, and the anthophorum short. The 
name of Agrostemma is from two Greek words, signifying a field crown. 


1.— AGROSTEMMA CORONARIA, Lin. THE COMMON ROSE CAMPION. 

Synonymic. — Lychnis coronaria, Lam. ; Rose Cock lo ; Honesty, in ties elongated, one-flowered; caljx somewhat cam pan u lute ; petals 
the Midland Counties. einarginnte, crowned, serrated. Leaves lanceolate, very broad, loathery. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 24 ; and our Jiff . 3 in Plate 26. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Plant woolly. Stems dichotomous. Pcdun- 

Description, &c. — This plant is remarkable for its thick woolly leaves, which are covered with a silky 
down, so as to look quite white at a little distance. There arc three or four varieties, one of which has white 
flowers, and one double. The species may be propagated by seeds, but the varieties by division of the root. The 
new plants should be planted without manure, and only watered for a day or two, as much manure, or much 
moisture, will be found very injurious to them. The species is a native of the mountains of Italy and Switzerland, 
and also of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced before 1596*. 
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2.— AGROSTEMMA BUNGEANA, D. Don . I)R. BUNGE’S SCARLET CAMPION. 

Synonyms.— “Lychnis Bungeana, Fisch. et Metz . Sitcific Character. — Stem pubescent. Leaves ovate -lanceolate, 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d set. t. 317 ; Bot. Reg. t. ciliated, sessile. Flowers axillun , ot terminal, solitary. Calyx hairy , 
1864 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3594 ; and our jig . 4 in Plate 26. deeply ten-angled. Petals wedge-shaped, deeply cut. 

This splendid flower was found in a garden at Pekin, by l)r. Alexander Bunge, who was attached to the 
Russian mission to China, and sent by him to St. Petersburg, whence it reached England in 1835. It appears 
hardy in the climate of London, but it requires full exposure to the light, without which its flowers soon become 
weak and lose tlicir brilliancy of colour. It should be planted in rich soil, and as it is much affected by cold 
and drying winds, it thrives best when covered with a hand-glass or some other protection in frosty weather and 
east winds. It is propagated by division of the root or cuttings. 


OTHER SPECIES OF AGROSTEMMA. 

A. SYLVESTRIS, Hoppe, LYCHNIS DIOJCA, Lin,; L. DIURN A, Sibth. ; RED CAMPION. 

This is a wfell-kuown British plant, the double variety of which is very handsome, and is common in gardens. 

A. PIOTCA, G. Don, ; L. DIOICA, vau S Lin. ; L. VESPERT1NA, Sibth. ; I. ALBA, Mill. 

This is the white-flowered variety of the old Lychnis dloica , from which it differs principally in the lobes of 
the petals being much broader, and the capsules conical instead of roundish. The flowers are also fragrant in an 
evening, which those of the red-flowered kind never art'. There are three varieties, one with the flowers double, 
another with the flowers some bluish coloured and some white on the same plant, and the other with double 
flowers, having green petals. 

A. FLOS CIJCULI, G. Don., L. FLOS CUCULI, Lin RAGGED ROBJN. 

A well-known British plant, a double-flowered variety of which is often found in gardens. There is also a 
variety with white flowers. 


GENUS V. 

GYPSOPH1LA, Lin . THE GYPSOPHILA. 

Lin A>/. DECAN DRIA DIG YNIA. 

Generic Character. — Caljx rampanulate, angular, somewhat five-lobed, with membranous margins. Petals five, not ungiuculate. 

Stamens ten. Sl)lcs two. Capsule one-cel led. (G, Don.) 

Description, &c. — Most of the species are little insignificant plants, well adapted for rockwork, hut some 
are large enough for border flowers. A chalky soil is most suitable to them, and hence the name of the genus, 
Gypsoplxila, signifying chalk-lover. The species are generally propagated by seeds, which they ripen in 
abundance ; but cuttings under a hand-glass will strike root freely. Several of the species are annuals ; and of 
the perennials the most common in British gardens arc Gypsophila prostrata, Bot. Mag. t. 1281, and our fig. 8 
in Plate 2 6, and G. repens , Bot. Mag. t. 1448. 

p 2 
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GENUS VI. 

SAPONARIA, Lin. SOAPWORT. 

Lin. Sy.it. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

(Jfneric Character. — Calyx tubular, livc-toothed, naked at the base. Petals unguiculate ; claws equal in length to the calyx. 

Stamens ten. Styles two. Capsules onc-cellcd. (G. Don .) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus differ from those included in Dianthus, principally in 
having no calvcine scales. The name of Saponaria alludes to the soapy properties of the British species, as even 
the; leaves will make a lathor, and take out spots of grease, &c., like soap. Most of the species are annuals or 
biennials ; and the latter should be grown in sand, loam, and peat, in a dry situation, as they are easily injure d 
by wet, and may be propagated by seeds or cuttings. The perennials are mostly only half hardy, and have their 
flowers in heads. All the species arc very ornamental. 


1.— SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES, Lin. THE BASIL-LIKE SOAPWORT. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 154. glandular hails-.. I.cuvca ovate-hiiicoolatc, generally one-norved. 

Specific Character. — Stem procumbent, dichotomous. Flowers (G. Don.) 
in piiniclcd bundles; calyx cylindrical, villous, purple, beset with 

Description, &c. — A very elegant plant, with trailing stems and pink flowers, which as it will only thrive 
in a pure air and dry situation, is admirably adapted for rockwork. It flowers profusely, and continues producing 
a succession of blossoms during the whole of the summer. It seldom produces seeds, but is readily propagated 
by cuttings. It is a native of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1788. It is perfectly hardy. 


2. — SAPONARIA CALABR1UA, Gum. THE CALABRIAN SOAPWORT. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d ecr. t. 711; and oui Jig. | axillary, solitary ; calyx ey limlnral, beset with glandular villi. Petals 
7 in Plate 2b'. oibieubu, nan owed at the base. Seeds tubciculur, rather globose. 

Specific Characihi. — Root fibrous. Stem erect; dichotoiuoufcly ( G . Don.) 
blanched. Leaves obovate-sp.itulate, usually one-neived. Flown* 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful little plant was described by (iussone, who named it, as an annual ; 
but it is now found to last two or three years, and sometimes more. The flowers are very brilliant in colour, 
and arc produced in great abundance. The stem is procumbent, and the whole plant is admirably adapted for 
roekwork. It grows well in any light rich soil, and strikes readily by cuttings. It is a native of Calabria, 
whence it was introduced in 1830. 

3. — SAPONARIA GLUT1NOSA, Bieb. THE GLUTINOUS SOAPWORT. 

Synonyme. — Silcne Armcria, Pall. j in corymbose bundles ; calyx long, terete, beset with glandular hairs. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag. t. 2H55 ; and our Jig. f> iu Plate 2b. Leaves ovate, thice-nerved. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, branched. Flowers paniclod, , 

Description, &c. — This plant grows two or three feet high in favourable situations. Tho flowers are small, 
but they are of a most brilliant crimson, and the calyx, stem, and veins of tho leaves are of a brilliant purple. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1817- It is quite hardy, and flowers in 
June ; but it should be grown in a light soil, and open situation. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SAPONARIA. 


With large rose-coloured flowers. 
With yellow flowers ; and 


S. ELEGANS, Lap. 
S. LUTEA, Lin. 


S. BELLIDIFOLIA, Smith. 

With crimson flowers and golden-yellow stamens, are all very handsome, but they are only half-hardy. 


CHAPTER X. 

LINACE/E. 

Character of thp Ordpr.— Sepals three to live. Petals tlnee to Stjlcs three to five. Capsule ten-celled : cells two-seeded. Seeds 
five, hypogjnous. Stamens three to five, combined at the base. compressed. 


GENUS I. 

LINUM, Bank. THE FLAX. 

Lm.Syst. PENTANDR1A PENTAGYNIA. 

(Jfniric CHAKAfTER NepaL five, entire. Petals five. Stamens five. Styles five ; lately one, or thioe. {( 1 . Don .) 

DeaSCTuption, &c. — T he different kinds of Flax .are all handsome flowers ; and like many other plants, they 
contradict Do Candolle's hypothesis, that bright yellow and bright blue flo wers arc never found in the same genus. 
The word Linum is from the Celtic word for thread, in allusion to the use made of the fibres of the annual 
species, L. usiUilismnwni . 


1. — LINUM FLAVUM, Lin . TIIE YELLOW FLAX. 

Synonymeh. — L. canipamilatum,# />£'(*. ; L. monopetaluin, Steph.; furnished with two glands at the* base of each, alternate, nsuiow, hui- 

L. Jatifolium luteum, liauh. ; L. glandulohuin, e Dec. rcoLte, acute, sessile, with smooth maigms. Blanches of panicle 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 312 ; Swt. liiit. Flow. Gat'd., 2d scr. dichotomous. C’oiolla monopctalous, fivr-cleft Sepals acuminate, 

t. 303 ; and out Jig*. 5 and C in Plate 27. serrulated ; petals veiy blunt, thiee times longei than the calyx. 

Si'Keiru Gharacter. — Plant woody at the base, greenish. Leaves 

Description, &c. — This very pretty plant, which grows about a foot high, is found in great abundance near 
hedges and among woods on mountains in Germany and Switzerland. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and 
succeeds best in a stiff moist soil. The flowers begin to expand in June, and they continue opening in succession 
throughout July and August ; and they are followed by seeds, by which the plant may be increased, or by 
division of the roots, or cuttings. It was introduced in 17&3. 


2.— LINUM MONOGYNUM, Forst. THE ONE-STYLED FLAX. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d sei. t. 370 ; and our fig. acutely three- nerved. Flowers roiyinliose ; calycine leaves ovatc-Un- 

2 in Plate 27. ceolate, acute, keeled. Styles connate. 

Si'Fcific Character. — Perennial, erect, glabious. Leaves lanceolate, 

Description, &c. — This species has wliito flowers, which are produced in coiymbose clusters, so as to form 
a showy head. The leaves are lanceolate and spreading ; and they are quite of a glaucous or bluish green. The 
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flower-s talks are angular, and the five styles in the centre of tho flower appear to be united into one. This species 
is a native of New Zealand, whence it was introduced about 1835 ; and it should be grown in a mixture of peat 
and loam. It is almost hardy, but it requires a little protection during winter. It is propagated by division of 
the roots, cuttings, or seeds. 

3. LINUM VISCOSUM, Lin. THE CLAMMY FLAX. 

Synonymfs.— li. liypei icifoimm, SuL ,* L. vcnustuiu, Audr . ; | Spfcific Character. -—L oaves lanceolate 5 three or five nerved* 
Yellow-flowered Flax. | alternate, and somewhat opposite ; partly covered with glandulai hairs. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., t. 1048 ; Bot. Hep., t. 477 ; and 0111 Styles shoitei thau the stamens, or nearly equal to them. 

Jig. I m Plate 27. 

Description, At. — This is a very handsome species, of which there are several varieties, differing but little 
from each other; the most showy being that figured in Plate 27, under the name of L. hypericifol ium. This 
variety is a native of Mount Caucasus, but the species is found wild in Germany and Italy. Both the species 
and the varieties are quite hardy, and only require planting in rich loamy soil. They are perennials, but do not 
live many years. They may be propagated either by seeds or cuttings. 


4. — LINUM ASCYRI FOLIUM, Sims. THE ASUYRON-LEAVED, OR BLUE- AND- WHITE FLAX. 

Engra> iN(»b.— Bot. Miigr. t 1087 ; and oui Jig. W, m Plato 27. dale, pubescent, upper ones somewhat opposite Flown 9 somewhat 

Spec 11 ic (’iiAUAtTiR. — Loaves alternate., tlncc-m ivtd, ovate, cor- spikcil ; sepals acuminated, hairy. (f». Don). 

Description, &e. — This very handsome species lias the flowers white, streaked with bluish veins. This 
Rax, we are told in the Botanical Magazine, was first found by Clusius, who, “ in his account of the plants of 
Spain and Portugal, describes a sort of Flax which he met with near a deserted church in Portugal, putting forth 
fresh shoots in the month of November, and luckily with some of the seed-vessels still remaining on the withered 
stalks. These he took with him to Holland, and raised a single plant, which continued to hear flowers at the 
latter end of the summer for some years, hut produced no seed. He describes this plant as hearing from one root 
three or four slender downy stems a foot high, divided near the top into two or three branches, rolled back at their 
extremities, and covered with white flowers veined with purple, nearly as large as those of tho Mallow. The 
leaves, he says, are rather wide, downy, three-nerved, and not unlike those of the Ascyron ( Hypericum qua - 
drangulare)!' It is evident that L. axcyrifolia is the same as the plant described by Clusius ; and it was 
introduced in 1800. It lias, however, long been lost ; and it is in the hope that it may he reintroduced, that it 
has been here described so much at length. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and only requires to be grown 
in a rich loamy soil, like the other species. 

.5. — LINUM SIBERICUM, Dec. THE SIBERIAN FLAX. 

Synonymeb.— L. pci cum*, var. ttibirica, Lin., li. austiiacum, acute, threading, without dots. Sepals oval, 5-nerved at the base, 
Sims. outer ones acutish, inner ones very blunt, all with membranaceous 

Engravings. — Bot. Mug t. 1080; and our fig. 4 in Plate 27. murgins. Petals entire, thiec 01 four times larger than the calyx. 

Spkific Character. — Planl glabrous, erect, tall. Leave* linear, ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome plant differs from the common perennial flax in having much larger 
flowers, which are of a deeper blue, and form a more compact panicle. It is found wild in Siberia, and also in 
Austria ; and it is generally found in nurseries under the name of the Austrian flax. It is quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil that is not too light. It is propagated by parting the roots. 
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P>. — LINUM ALPINUM, Willd. THE ALPINE FLAX. 

Synonyme. — L. perennc y alpinum, Schicde. ' Leaves linear, uwl- shaped, spreading, full of pollueid dots. Flowers 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 17 ; and our fig. 7 in I few, rather corymbose. Fructiferous peduncles erect. Sepals oval, 
Plato 27. I 3-ncrved at tho base, with membranuceous margins ; outer ones 

Specific Character,. — Plant glabrous, decumbent, many-stemmed. I acutisli; inner ones obtuse ; twice as largo as the calyx, (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant has flowers resembling those of the common perennial flax, 
on numerous very slender stems. It is a dwarf plant, seldom growing above six or eight inches high ; and it is 
admirably adapted for rockwork, as, unlike most of the other plants belonging to the genus, it likes a light sandy 
soil and a dry situation. It lias also the great advantages, of not growing fast, and taking up very little 
room. It is a native of the South of France, the North of Italy and Germany, on high mountains. It was 
introduced in 1789. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LINUM. 

L. PERENNE, Smith ; Syn. L. ANGLICA, Mill. 

The perennial flax, with pale blui' flowers. A native of England ; found generally on chalky or sandy soils. 

1,. MEX1CANUM, IT. 11. rt K . . Hot. Reg. t. 1326. 

A very pretty half-hardy species, with yellow flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1828. 

L. MARITIMUM, Lin., Sgn. L. 11ETKROPHY LLA, Manch. 

A sea-side plant, a native of the South of Europe. Introduced in 1598. 

L. GAMPANIJLATUM, Lin. 

A native of the South of Europe, with corymbose flowers ; introduced in 1 795. 

L. CAP1TATUM, Kit. 

A native of the Croatian Alps. A dwarf plant, introduced in 1816. 

L. 11IRSUTUM, Lin. 

Allied to L. iucyrifolia , but with rose-coloured flowers. Introduced from Italy in 1759. 

L. NERVOSUM, Wahhtei Kit. 

The flowers are large and blue. The species is a native of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

L. NARBONENSE, Lin ; and our fig. 8 in Plate 27. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all the species of Linuin. It is a native of Spain, the South of 
France, and Italy. The flowers are large, very beautiful, and generally of a most intense blue. It merely 
roquires to be grown in tlie common garden soil ; but it should be placed in an open, airy, sunny situation. 

L. LEWISII, Pursh. ; Syn. L. SIBIRICUM, var. LEWISII; Rot. Reg. t. 1163. 

The flowers are very large and pale blue. The plant is glaucous. A native of North America. Introduced 
in 1826. It is very nearly allied to L. Sibircum. 

L. GRANDIFLORUM, Desf, 

The flowers large and rose-coloured ; and the species is a native of tlie North of Africa, whence it was 
introduced in 1820. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MALVACEAE. 

Character or the Order.— Sfpala gcnorally five, rarely three or girds the style and ovaria. Anthers onccellod. Carpels numerous, 

four. Petals five, twisted in activation. Stamens numerous, hypogy- disposed in a whorl round the axis, capsular or baccate. (G. Don.) 

nous, and combined with the claws of the petals into a column, which 


GENUS I. 

MALVA, Lin. THE MALLOW. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPH1A POLYANDR1A. 

Generic Character. — Calyx girded by a three -leaved involucrum, I pelB capsular, onc-aecded, vcrticillatt*, disposed in an orbicular head, 
laroly by a fivo or six-leaved one ; leaflets oblong or setaceous. Car- | ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — Most of the; perennial Mallows arc tender or shrubby ; but some of the herbaceous species, 
which were formerly thought half-hardy, are now found to succeed well in the open air. The shrubby kinds are 
still kept in the greenhouse. The words Mallow and Malva hotli signify mucilaginous. All the plants belonging 
to this genus, and indeed to the order, arc easily recognised by their stamens growing together and surrounding 
the styles, so as to form a column in the centre of the flower. 


1.— MALVA MUNROANA, Doug/. Mil. MUNRO’S MALVA. 


Engravings. — ilot. Reg. t. 1.300; Pot. Mag. t. 3537 ; and out fig. 
2 in Plate 28. 

Specific Character. — Plant clothed with white tonicntiim. StoniB 


ascending. Leaves roundish, cordate, somewhat five-lobcd, erenafe. 
Involut'd setaceous. Peduncles axillaij and terminal, panicles 3 — 5 
flowered. 


Description, &c. — This very handsome species was discovered by Douglas, on the plains near the Columbia, 
in July 1826, and it was named by him in compliment to Mr. Munro, the superintendant of the Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at Chiswick. It should he grown in sandy or gravelly soil, when it will flower abundantly 
from May to October. In rich soil it produces more leaves than flowers, and the leaves themselves lose that fine 
silky down that ought to cover them. It may be propagated by seeds or cuttings ; or its ascending shoots may 
he allowed to take root at the base, in which case it will soon form a large hush. It is quite hardy ; and during 
the summer of 1842 1 saw it in Mr. ITopgood’s garden, covered with flowers every day, and forming one of the 
most ornamental plants in the open border. 


2.— MALVA PU11PURATA, Lin. THE PURPLE MALLOW. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 13(>2 ; Hot. Mag. t. 3814. 1 Specific Character. — PuhoBccnl, ascending. Lower leaves five- 

^ cleft ; upper ones three-cleft. Flowers solitary, on long peduncles. 

Description, &c. — This species is represented in the Botanical Register with pink flowers, and in the 
Botanical Magazine with purple flowers ; in the latter work it appears very ornamental, but I have never 
seen it growing. It is a native of the Chilian Andes, where it was found by Mr. M‘Rae, in November 1825. 
It is quite hardy in this country, “ increasing,” Dr. Lindley tells us, “ very little by the root, but producing 
seeds in dry seasons. It flowers in June, and continues in beauty till the frosts of autumn nip it. It requires 
no particular attention ; thrives in any common garden soil.” 
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3. — MALVA ANGUST1FOLIA, Cav. THE NARROW-LEAVED MALLOW. 

Engraving. — Rot. Mag. t. 2830. ing from the same point. Fruit a globe, about the size of a pea, con- 

Spkcific Chakactkr. — Htcllatcly pubescent. Leaves very long, siating of ten eompressed capsules, each containing tlueo kiiluey-slmped 
lanceolate, crcuatol} dentate. Peduncles axillary, four or five, spring- seeds. 

Description, &o. — This species is remarkable for the length of its loaves, which is frequently as much as 
six inches, and consequently much greater than that of Mallow leaves in general. It is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was first introduced in 1 798 ; hut being soon after lost, it was re-introduced in 1828. It is quite 
hardy, and if planted in the open border, it will continue in flower all the summer and autumn. Tfc will grow in 
any soil and situation. 


4.— MALVA CAPENS1S, Lin. T1IE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE MALLOW. 

Engravings. — Hot. Reg. t. 295 ; and out jig, 3 m Plate *28, umlu longei tlun the footstalkb ; leaflets of the outei cahx ovalc-laiuvolute , 
the lume of M. angustifoUa. leaves fi-lobul stud 3-lohed, nenate, toothed, clammy. ((I. Don,) 

Setunt C via ii act i it. — Pedicel'. 1 flowcicd ; solit.uy oi in pans, 

Description, &c. — This species has been long common in greenhouses, but it is only lately that it has been 
tried in the open air, where it is found to succeed perfectly well during the summer, though it requires protection 
during winter. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced so far hack as 1718. It 
should be grown in light sandy soil, and if abundantly sup] died with water, it will continue in flower all the 
summer. 


A.— MALVA ALCEA, Lin. THE VERVAIN MALLOW. 

Kngrwing. — Bol. Mag. t. *22 97. 

Spec » k Character. — Lowci leaves angular, upper ones 5-paitid, cut. StcniB and caljics lougluahly velvety from stellate down. (d. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct, from its deeply-clcft petals, which are placed so widely 
asunder as to have somewhat of a star-like appearance. The leaves are also deeply cleft, and the whole plant 
ha 9 the appearance of a kind of Lavatera. It grows about three feet high, and produces flowers nearly all the 
summer and autumn. It is a nativo of Germany and France, and it is quite hardy in the open border in Hritish 
gardens. It was introduced in 1759. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MALVA. 

M. MOREN1, Poll. ; Jiot. Mag. t. 2793 ; Syn. M. ALCEOIDES, Ten. ; M. ALCEA, 0 MOREN1, Dec. 

A native of Italy, particularly near Naples. It is very nearly allied to M. alcm , only differing in its flowers 
being produced in tufts, and the segments of the leaves being somewhat broader. 

M. MOSCIIATA, Lin. 

The Musk-mallow. A British species, frequently grown as au annual. There is a very handsome variety 
with white flowers ; and another, which I found in Somersetshire, had the flowers quite blue. 

M. LATERITJA, Hook. 

A very handsome species with brick-red flowers, which resemble those of M. Munroana , but which are more 
than twice as large. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, and was introduced in 1840. 
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GENUS II. 

ALTILEA, Caa. THE MAKRH MALLOW. 

Ltn. Syst. MONADELPII1A POLYANDR1A. 

( tbsriiu (’jujut i Hi. — (\ilyx fivt-cldt, l>) u wx or m ne-cloft mvoluui. Cdipcls cupsulai, l-mcded, disposed into an oibicular head. 

(G. Don.) 

Description &c. — T he mucilage in these plants is still more abundant than in the mallow ; and it is used 
with success in several pulmonary complaints. Hence, the word Althea, which is derived from altheo , to cure. 
There are many species, but those best known in Britain are the Marshmallow and the Hollyhock. 


1. — ALTHAEA OFFICINALIS, Lnt. THE MARSH MALLOW. 

Lsctio vinos.— Eng. Hot t 117, 2d < <1 t. 9ol 5-]obcd. PtdwicRs aull.ii \ , mam i id, lunch slioitci tlun tin 

{SIMMIIC ClIARAt TFR LuM* ( lothul With M>tt W llltO tOUU Mlllll | U UVCN ( (l . Don ) 

• tj both mu I ic cb, coid.it e 01 o\ itt , toothed, undiv.did oi somewhat 

Description cS :c . — This plant is a native of the salt marshes on the sea-coast in Britain, and many other 
parts of Europe. The roots are long and thick, and they abound in mucilage, which is used in medicine. In 
Franc* 1 a lozenge F made of it, called Bute de Guimauve. The flowers are very pretty, and they are produced 
from July to September, but the plant is seldom grown in gardens. 


2. — A LTU TEA ROSEA, Lav. THE HOLLYHOCK. 

S\non\m! — Mci.iio.il, !jin fiw* oi hive h .mult s, i lciutid, ioujIi downs a\ilJ«u > , si'hsih , muiii 

Lm.iohnoj*. — D ot. M.i^ t. .»1?IP . .md oui Jig 1 ml'liU2S what spiked at top pitils .» lit th uniatcd, with villous daws 

Smnu (’hahaihr — S tun bti tight, h hi v. la ivo < oolite, with (G. Don.) 

Description &<*.— The common Hollyhock is, as F well known, a very showy flower, which varies ver) 
much from seed, so as to prod nee a line and varied effect in a garden. Hollyhocks look particularly well near an 
old baronial mansion, with architectural terraces ; or in the borders on each side of a broad gravel walk. In good 
•soil hollyhocks will grow from ten to fifteen feet high, producing a great quantity of large showy flowers. Tilt 
species is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 1 and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It is a 
biennial, and the usual mode of treating it is to sow the seeds in April, and the following September to prepare 
pits in the border** about four feet apart and two feet deep, putting two or three shovel-fulls of strong stable 
manure in each pit. The plants should then be carefully taken up and placed in the pits, which should be filled up 
with vegetable mould or some other light rich soil so as not either to injure or bend the tap root, or to rub off the 
slender fibrous roots springing from the tap root, which are necessary to supply nourishment to the plant. Thus 
treated, on a gravelly subsoil, hollyhocks have been grown from seventeen to twenty feet high. In clayey soils 
the pit may be dug six inches deeper, and the additional depth filled in with brickbats and lime rubbish. It may 
be then filled in with vegetable mould, and the plants planted, laying some manure on the surface, and watering 
them occasionally in dry weather. With this treatment the plants will attain a large size, and the flowers a 
brilliant colour. The original plants of hollyhock had red flowers, and lienee the species received the name of 
Althcea rosea ; but now hollyhocks arc grown with white, scarlet, purple, buff, or yellow flowers, with a variety 
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of intermediate shades, so as to form an ornamental garden in themselves. The seeds should he chosen from 
semi-double flowers ; those produced by large flowers being preferred. Some persons sow the seed as soon as 
ripe, but when this is the case the young plants should be transplanted in April or May, when they will generally 
flower in the next August or September, and sometimes again the following year. 


GENUS III. 

KTTAIIVELl A, WHUl THE K1TAIHELIA. 

Lin. Syst MONADELP1I1A POLYANDR1 A. 

Ofnfrh Oharaftpr — (\ ily\ five-rlett, gilded b> a seven 01 nine-cleft involueie. faipcls capsuhu, l-stcded, collected into a five-lohc<i head 

{(L Don.) 

Description, &c. — There is only one species known of this genus, which was named in honour of Professor 
Kitaibcl, of Pesth. in Hungary, whose name is so often given in conjunction with that of Count Waldesfcein, as an 
authority for the plants of Hungary. 


I. — K 1TAIBKL1A VJT1FOLIA. Wilhl THE VINE-LEAVED KiTAI DELIA. 

Knc.rawni.. — hot. May. t. 821. 

Sim < m ii ('nuuni'H. — Leaves .Vlohiil, acute, toothed. Flowers axill.in. (d. Don.) 

Description, &e — This is a strong, robust- growing plant, rising to the height of seven or eight feet in 
strong moist soil; witli very large dark green leaves, shaped like those of the vine, and rather small wliitt 
flowers, with yellow stigmas and stamens. The plant is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation 
which is sufficiently moist. It is a very showy plant for a shrubbery, or any place where there is plenty of 
room ; but it is much too large for a small garden, it is a native of Hungary, where it was found by Professor 
Kitaibel, after whom it is named, and who was one of the authors of the large work called Pl/mfw Minorca 
Jlmutarhv. Plants first described in this work have generally the words AVald. et Kit. affixed to them, that 
being the contraction of Waldestein and Kitaibel. KitaihcHa ri/ folia was introduces! in IDOL It require*, no 
particular eare in its culture, and it is increased by dividing the root. 


GENUS TV. 

LA VAT ERA , Tournc. THE LAVATEUA. 

Lin. Sum. M ON A DELPHI A POI.YANDR1A. 

(IrKKRic fiiARAfTKR. (\ih x .Wleft, girded In a three 01 five cleft 1 -needed, disposed into an oih aionnd the axis, which ih v.moimh 

involucre; leaflets joined, especially to the middle. Caipcl* rapsuhu, | dilated above the fruit. (d. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The genus Lavatera was so named by Tournefort, in honour of the two Lavatcrs, the 
eolebrated physiognomists, who were physicians at Zurich. Most of the species are half hardy shrubs, or hardy 
annuals. 
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]. — LAVATERA TIIURING1ACA, Lin . THE TIIURINGIAN LAVATERA. 

Engravings.— Bot. Map. t 517 ; and our fic:. 3 m Plate 29. I lobe longest. Pedicels solitary, ] -flowered, loDper than the petioles. 

Spfcific Charactfr. — Stem herbaceous, downy. Leaves lather | Petals 2-lobed. (G. Don.) 
downj, lower onts anpulai, uppci ones 3 — 5-lobcd, with the middle 

Description, &c.-~ This plant is remarkable for a curious puckering of the potals at their margin in the 
centre, and for the large sizo of its flowers. It is quite hardy, as it is a native of Thuringia, in the north of 
Europe, from which place it was introduced in 1731, above a hundred years ago. It grows above five feet high, 
and keeps opening a succession of flowers from July to September. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and it may be propagated cither by dividing the root, or by seeds which it ripens in great abundance. 


2.— LAVATERA TRILOBA, Lin . THE TIIREE-LOBED LAVATERA. 

Engrahngs. — Bot. Map. t. 2226 , and out Jig 2 in Plate 29. 

Spfcifk Character.— Stem sufiiuticosc, down). Leaves tmdate, tlncc-lohcd, downy, somewhat cienate. 

Description, &c.— This spceics, which is somewhat shrubby at the base of the stem, grows about three feet 
high, and flowers abundantly, though the flowers arc much smaller than those of the preceding species. It may 
be planted in any common garden soil, but it requires a little protection during winter. It is a native of Spain, 
whence it was introduced before 17ft). The flowers, which appear in June, July, and August, have a strong 
smell of musk. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LAVATERA. 

L. PLEBEIA, Sims. Hot . Mag. t. 2209. 

A mean-looking little plant, with small weak flowers ; a native of New Holland, introduced m 1820. 

L BIENNIS, Jhrh 

This species is nearly allied to L. Thuringiaca , but it is only a biennial. It is a native of Eastern Caucasus, 
and was introduced in 1819. It is quite hardy. 

L. AHBOREA, Lm. 

This is a British species, and though called the Tree Mallow, it is in fact only a biennial, and quite herbaceous. 
It is very handsome, and well deserving of cultivation in gardens, though it is very seldom seen in them. 

L. NEAPOLITANA, Ten. 

A native of Naples, by the sea-side, with purple flowers. Introduced in 1818, 


GENUS V. 

HIBISCUS, Lin. THE HIBISCUS. 

Lm. Sgst. MONADELPIIIA POLYANDRIA, 

Gfneric Charactfr.— Calyx encompassed b\ a mam -leaved, xarcly | valved, capsule, with a dissepiment in the middle of each valve on the 
by a few-leaved, involucre, sometimes connected at the base. Petals inside. Colls many-sccded, rarely one-seeded. (G. Don.) 
not aunclcd. Stigmas five. Carpels joined into a five-celled, fivc- 

Description, &c. The flowers of the different species of this genus are all splendid ; and the bark of all the 
shrubby kinds, and the outer covering of the perennials, is so tough, as to bo made into ropes or spun into thread. 
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All the species are mucilaginous, and the name of Hibiscus is said to be derived from Ibis, a stork, that bird 
being very fond of chewing the bark of the shrubby kinds. Most of the species of Hibiscus are stove plants ; but 
one kind, H. syriacus, commonly called Althaea frutex , is a hardy shrub, and some of the species are hardy, 
perennial, marsh plants. 

1.— HIBISCUS MOSCHATOS, Lin. THE MALLOW ROSE, OR MUSK HIBISCUS. 

Synonymk. — H. palustria, Sims. j Specific Character. — Leaves ovate, acuminated, serrated ; downy 

Engravings. — But. Mag. t. 882 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. (bird. t. 286; beneath. Petioles and peduncles joined together. Involucres and 
and our fig. 1 in Plate 29. pedicels downy. Capsular, smooth. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is a very splendid marsh plant, producing several Htems, each growing three or four 
feet high. It is quite hardy, but it will not flower unless planted in marshy ground, or near a pond, where the 
roots can have access to moisture. There is a variety sometimes called 27. palmlru , or the Marsh Hibiscus, 
with rose-coloured flowers. Both arc natives of North America, from Canada to Carolina, and they were 
introduced before 17^9. 


2. — HIBISCUS ROSETJS, Thor. THE ROSE-COLOURED HIBISCUS. 

Engraving. — Swt. But. Flow. Child t. ‘277. I lobed, hoary fiom down beneath ; pedicels axillary, free, from tlu* 

Specific Ciiahac'I lr. — Leaves coidate, toothed, somewhat thicc- , petioles, one-flowered, and jointed above the middle. (G. Don.) 

Description, &e. — This species is very handsome, and it differs vory little from the rose-coloured variety of 
II. moschatos. It is, however, a native of France, Italy, and Barbary, and was first introduced into England in 
1644, though long lost, till re-introduced in 1827. Like the preceding species, though quite hardy, it will only 
flower in a very moist situation. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HIBISCUS. 

H. SPECIOSUS, Ait.; Syn. H. COCCINEUS, Walt., Hot. Mag. t. 360. 

A very showy species, with scarlet flowers ; a native of the banks of rivers in South Carolina and Florida. 
Rather tender in winter. Introduced in 1814. 

H. GRANDIFLORUS, Mirht. 

The flowers are large and flesh-coloured, with a dark centre ; and the fruit is yellow. A native of the banks 
of the Mississippi ; introduced in I77*b 


GENUS VI. 

CRISTARIA, Cav. THE CRISTARIA. 

Lin . Sgsi. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx naked, 5-clclt. Fruit orbicular, depressed, covered with a skin, consisting of several one-seeded carpels, which 

have two wings m the centre of each. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— 1 This genus takes its namo from the crested carpels, Cristaria signifying crested. Only 
one species has been yet introduced, though several have been discovered in Poiu. 
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1. — CRIST ART A COCCINEA, Pursh. THE SCARLET CRISTARIA. 

Synonymes. — Sida coccinea, Dec . ; Malva coccinea, Fras. I Specific Character.-— Plant bent, with hoary tomontum and starn 

Enoravinor.— Rot. Map. t. 16/3; and nur fig. 7 in Platt* 2 9. leaves. Loaves 3— 5-elcft, with cut acute segments. Racemes ter 

I minal. Stem diffuse, prostrate. ((1. Don.) 

Description, Sec . — A very singular little plant, quite hardy in British gardens ; a native of the dry 
prairies of the Missouri district of North America. It was introduced in 1811, hut is very rarely met with. 


GENUS TIL 

ST DA, Cav. TTTE SIDA. 

Lin.Syst. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Generic Character. — Gsiljx naked, Wleft, usually anculai. Styles ( with each uthci, oi wholly connected into a man) -celled capsult. 
multifid at the top. (’.ujiels rsipsnlui, 5 — <10 — 1 -seeded, seldom (G. Don.) 

Idnddety, disposed in a whml found the axis, more oi less connected I 

Description, Sec .- -The species of this genus are very numerous, and differ so widely from each other in tin* 
structure of the fruit and seeds, that the genus will probably ere long he divided into several genera, and indeed 
some of the species have already been removed to Abutilou. 

The derivation of the name of Sida is not known. Most of the species art* stove plants, either shrubs or 
annuals, hut a few are greenhouse perennials, and two or three species art* hardy perennials ; but the green- 
house kinds, which are said to have yellow flowers, have not yet been introduced into Britain. 


1.— wSIDA MALVjEKLORA, Dec. THE MALLOW-FLOWERED SIDA. 

Engravings. — Pot. Rcc. t 1036 ; and out Jiff. (> in Plate 20. ments Iinoai, Milulrnlatt . Flowed disposed in in m inn I umnes 

Si'KriFit Character.—- Radical lo:i\es roundish, 9-lobrd, truncate at C.irpils mutir. (G. Don.) 
tlu base, lobes 3 -loot bed at the apex. Stem leaves A-partcd : scu- 

Df.scrtption, Sec. — This is a showy-looking plant, ’with an upright flower-stem and very handsome leaves, 
which differ exceedingly in different parts of the plant. The root-leaves are roundish, and slightly cut into 
broad lobes ; but the stem-leaves are cut to the base, and into such narrow segments as to make the segments 
look like separate linear leaves. The species was found in California, near one of the branches of the Columbia, 
by Douglas, and sent home l>y him in 182(1. It is quite hardy, and flowers in October and Nov^uber. 


OTHER HARDY SPECIES OF SIDA. 


s. NAPtEA, Cav. ; Syn. NAIVE A L/EVIS, Ia w., Hot. Mag . t. 2193. 

A native of North America, always found in rocky places. Introduced in 1748. The flowers arc small 
and white. 

s. DIOICA, Cav ; Syn. NAPvEA SCABUA, Lin. 

The flowers are small and white, and the species is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced in 17.W. 

S. riNNATA, Cav . 

A Peruvian plant, with large yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. Not yet introduced. 
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S. AC AU LIS, Cav. 

A native of Peru, with large yellow flowers, which are produced without any stem, and a very thick root. 
Not introduced. 

S. P1CHINCHENS1S, Cav . 

A native of C^uito, on the summit of the volcano Mount richiiicha, 78o0 feet above the level of the sea. The 
leaves are quito white, from the silky down with which they are covered, and the large yellow flowers repost 1 on 
them as on a bed. The plant is not above two inches high. Not introduced. 


GENUS VJJL 

NUTT A LI A, Brown. Til K NUTTAL1A. 

/sin. St, st. MONADELP11IA POLYANDRIA. 

4 * > Ni.Kjf ( unto mi.- C\il) \ ft-chll, peisiHtcnl. St)l( 12-ilctt, limgtd. i'aipi lb oilm ul.ii< , 12 — l.Mtdul 
Descrjpuon, iV< . — Showy flowers, somewhat resembling the poppy, natives of North America, where the 
first species was found by Nuttall, and hence the genus has received the name of Nuttalia. 


I. — Nt TTAL1 \ DIGI IATA, Hurl. FINGER-LEA VED NUTTALIA. 

S\no>,vmis. — Cillnhoi digit'it.i, Nutt isida digitaW, Spu ny I Nimuik Ciiakaciik. — (i I.uh ou^. LcavisMibpultati , 0 — 7-paitid, 
Pni.kwings — Swt Hi 1 1 Flow Gild., t. 120 and on i fit, I in | with liru.u, outlie, or 2-paitul *igm<nts, uppti ouch mmc Hinpit 
1*1 tu 211 P< dunch h long, a\i11.u>, l-flowtitd (C. Don . ) 

Dust itiei ion, Nt ' Tliis very liandsome j>lant was first flowered in England at Mr. Barclay's at Bury I Jill, 

in the open border. It is generally brought forward in pots in a liol hod, as it is only propagated by seeds; but 

when fully grown, it is quite hardy, and will thrive in the open border if planted in peat soil. 


2. — NU IT \L1 A PA PAVER, (irnk. THE POPPY-LIKE NUTTALIA. 

Lngki iNtiH. — Swt. Um. blow. Laid., 2d mi., t 27‘i , J*a\l i Spiciuc Ciiaua( nm. — Root hiirmul. Stimuut. Radical haves 
Mag of Hot. vol. vi. p. 173 ; Hot Mag. t 3287 , and <nn fty. ft m five IoImh, with hioad Htgumils, Mgiiitiits of the taulmc haven lunar. 
Plate 20. Peduncles long, l flown cd. 

Description, &c. — This species is a bionnial witli a fusiform root. It should be grown in peat and loam, 
and is quite hardy in the open border. It is a native of Louisiana, whence it was introduced by Mr. Drummond 
in 1833. It is increased bv seeds, which it ripens hut sparingly. It is a very showy plant, and well deserving 
of cultivation. 


OTHER SPECIES OF NUTTALIA. 

N. PEDATA, J/ooL 

A hardy perennial with dark purple flowers; a native of North America, introduced in 1824. 

N. GRAN DIFLORA, Paxt. May. of Hot. vol. v. p. 217. 

A native of North America, introduced in 1837, with handsome dark crimson flowers. This species, if 
planted ill the open border and protected, or in the free ground of a conservatory, will attain the height of five 
or six feet. 
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N. CORDATA, Lindl., Sot. Hey. t. 1938. 

A native of North America, introduced in 1035. This is a very pretty plant, with pale pinkish flowers. 

N. MALVjEFLORA, Paxt. Mag. of Bol., vol. vii., p. 31. 

The flowers are small, and the plant rather tender. It is a native of Texas ; introduced in 1839. 


CHAPTER XT1. 


CERA NT ACE/E. 


Character of the Order. — Calyx permanent, of five sepals, moro 
or less unequal. Petals live, raicly four or six, unguieulatc. Stamens 
monadclphnuB at the ba&e, rarely free, equal ot double the number of 


the petals, rarely treble. Carpels five, 1-celled, l-secded, separating 
with elastieil}. Herbs or soft-stem rued shrubs, with tho young stems 
articulated. Lower leaves opposite, upper ones alternate. 


GENUS I. 

GERANIUM, Viler. THE CRANE'S-BILL. 

l.in.'Si/ct. MONADELPHIA DECAN DRIA. 

(ifnfrh- Ciiaiuctkh Sepal* live, equal. Stamens ten, ninnailclpbmis at the haw, nuelj till fertile, but usually with the alternate mien 

fertile, with a eland at the base of each of the fertile ones. [C. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The greenhouse plants usually called geraniums are now removed to the genus Pelar- 
gonium, from a very trifling difference in the calyx. The other differences are scarcely worth naming, except 
that in the geraniums the petals, which arc large and roundish, are all equal ; and in Pelargonium they are 
unequal, the upper two being larger than the rest. Tlu 1 species of true geranium arc mostly hardy or greenhouse 
perennials. Some of the handsomest are British species, which arc well worth cultivating in gardens, and are in 
fact often seen there. 

1 . — GERANIUM IBERICUM, Cav. T1IE CAUCASIAN GERANIUM, OR CRANE’S-BILL. 

Synonyme. — (i. grand ifloi urn, Guid. Spfcific Character. — Stem villous, dichotomous, erect. Leaves 

Engravings. Bot. Mug. t. 1386 ; Swt. Cler. t. 84; and oui fig. 3 — 7-paited, with pinnatcly cut lobes and toothed lobules, villous ; 

4 in Plato 30. calyxes very villous. Petals obeordate, or somewhat trifid. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant with large purple flowers and deeply cut leaves. It is a native 

of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1802. It flowers in June, and grows about a foot high. It only 

requires planting in the open border ; and it is propagated by dividing the roots. 


2. — GERANIUM ARGENTEUM, Lin. THE SILVER-LEAVED CRANE’S-BILL. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 504 ; Swt. Ger, t, 50 ; and our fig. 3 on oblong petioles, hairy or silky on both suifaces, 5 — 7-parted, with 
i Plato 30. trifid lobes and linear lobules. Peduncles almoBt radical. Petals emar- 

Spkcific Character.— Stem very short. Leaves all almost radical , ginatc. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant, which is remarkable for its silvery leaves and large striped 
flowers, is a native of Germany, where it forms a close covering to some of the mountains. It is a dwarf plant, 
flowering in June and July; and in England is only suitable for rock work, or for growing in a pot among other 
Alpine plants. It requires a pure air, a light and dry soil, and an open situation ; but in other respects it is 
quite hardy. The best soil is very sandy peat. It is propagated by seeds, of which it ripens a few, or dividing 
the roots. 
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3. — GERANIUM W ALLICHIANUM, D. Don. DR. WALLICH’S CRANE’S BILL. 

Engravings.— B ot. Mug. t. 2377 ; Swt. Ger. t. 90; and our Jig. 2 with broadly cunoutcd, ovate, deeply-toothed lobes, clothed on both 
in Plate 30. surfaces us well us the stem with silky velli. Stipules ovate, obtuse. 

Specific Character. — S tem decumbent, purple. Leaves 5-partcd, Petals emarginato ; stigmas very long. G. Don. 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1820. The stem is 
procumbent, and the leaves are covered with silky hairs. The flowers, which aro very large and purple, are 
produced from June to September. The species is quite hardy, and it will grow in any common garden soil and 
situation. It is propagated either by seeds or division. 

4. — GER AN 1 (JM ANGULATUM, Sima. THE ANGULAlt-STALKED CRANE’S BILL. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 203 ; and our Jiff. 1 in Plato 30. 

Specific Charactfr.— Radical leaves ucai ly sevtn rut, incised, hiisutc. Stem eicct, somewhat angled. Petals veined. 

Description, & c. — This species usually flowers in May, but frequently again in autumn. It is quite hardy 
in any common garden soil, and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the roots. It is an erect plant, and looks 
well as a border flowor. It is not known of what country it is a native, or when it was introduced ; but it was 
first observed in British gardens about 17^9. 

5.— GERANIUM ALBIFLORUM, Graham . WHITE-FLOWERED CRANE’S BILL. 

Svnonymes. — G. eriantlium, Dec . ,• G. Riehardsonii, Fisch. et deeply live-cut; segments ovate acuminate. Flowers on long pedun- 
Mey . cles ; peduncles many -flowered. Petals entire ; filaments hairy at the 

Enghavings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3121 ; and our Jig. 5 in Plate 30. base. 

Specific Character. — Stem eicct, round, dichotomous. Leaves 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for its white flowers and glaucous leaves. It grows about two 
foet high. The leaves .arc so deeply cut as to be almost pinnatifid, and the flowers arc small. It is a nativo of the 
Rocky Mountains of North America, and was introduced by Air. Drummond in 1827- It is quito hardy, and 
flowers abundantly all the summer. It may be grown in any light garden soil (which is not so rich as to make 
it produce more leaves than flowers), and it is increased readily by dividing the roots. 

6.— GERANIUM PHiEUM, Smith. THE DUSKY CRANE’S BILL. 

Engravings.— E ng. Bot. t. 322 ; and our fuj. 6 in Plato 30. i eled, or opposite the leaves. Calyx slightly awned. Petals waved. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect. Peduncles two-flowered, pnni- ' Capsules keeled, hairy below, wrinkled abovo. (Smith). 

Description, &c. — This species, though a nativo of England, is frequently grown in gardens from its great 
beauty, its flowers being of a peculiarly rich maroon colour, and of a fine and glossy texture. When wild, it 
grows in rocky woods and thickets to the height of about two feet ; but in gardens it becomes dwarf and bushy. 
It flowers in May and June. 

OTHER SPECIES OF GERANIUM. 

G. SIBIRICUM, Lin. 

A native of Siberia, with white flowers ; introduced in 1 758. 

G. SANGUINEUM, Lin., Eng. Bot. t. 272 ; 2d ed. t. 977. 

A British species, with crimson flowers ; of easy culture in any common garden soil. 

R 
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G. LANCASTRIENSE, Wall ; Syn. G. PROSTRATUM, Cav . 

A trailing species, with very" largo and beautiful flesh-coloured flowers, with purple veins. Found in various 
parts of Europe, and on the sandy beach of the Isle of W alney, in Lancashire. 

G. CANESCENS, Viler . 

A silky-leaved plant, with pink flowers and long trailing stems ; a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Introduced in 1787. 

G. CJNEREUM, Cav.; Syn . G. VARIUM, Viler . 

A native of the Pyrenees, with violet-coloured flowers and grey leaves, only six inches high. 

G. MACROR1IIZON, Lin., Hoi. May. t. 2120. 

A very handsome species, growing about two feet high, with an erect stem ; and the flowers, which are of a 
deep red or bright purple, in umbels. A native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1576, and quite hardy in 
British gardens, where it is very common. The name signifies long-rooted. 

G. LAMBERT1, Swt. 

A Nepaul species, with lilac flowers ; introduced in 1825. 

G. ERIOSTEMON, Swf. 

There are two varieties of this species, one deep blue, and the other quite pale. It is a native of Dabusia, 
and was introduced in 1822. 

G. PRATENSE, Lin. 

A British species, of which there arc numerous varieties ; all with showy flowers. 

There are many other species, all of which are more or less deserving of cultivation, and nearly all quite hardy. 


GENUS II. 

ERODIUM, Viler. THE HERON'S BILL. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 

Cfnfrk Ciiauactfk Sepals five, equal. Petals five, rcgulai 01 irictrulai. Stamens ten, momalolplious at the base, five alternate ones sterile, 

with a glam! at the base ot carli ot the sterile ones. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This genus differs very little from Geranium, and principally in the seed-vessels, the 
awns of which are bearded inside, and twist up spirally, adhering by their points to the top of the style ; whereas 
in the seed- vessels of the Geraniums the awns are smooth inside, and they twist or rather coil tip in a revolute 
manner. The word Erodium signifies literally Heron’s Bill, and it alludes to the shape of the capsule. The 
species are mostly hardy perennials and annuals, and many of them are British weeds. 


1.— EROPIUM ROMANUM, Viler. THE ROMAN HERON’S BILL. 

Synonyme. — G cranium vomanmu, Lin. SrmFic Character. — StcmloBs. Leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1577. j almost pinnatifid. Peduncles many-flowered ; petals longer than the 

sepals. 


Description, &c. — A lively little plant, with bright pink flowers, which it produces in groat abundance, 
from April nearly all the summer. Tt is a native of Italy, and it is said by Linnaeus to grow spontaneously in 
the streets of Rome. It was introduced before 1 724, and is admirably adapted for rockwork, growing with 
great vigour in any dry situation. It is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely ; and its cork-screw-like 
awns, as they appear when twisted up to discharge the ripe seed, are almost as ornamental as its flowers. 
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2. — ERODIUM SEROTINUM, Stev. THE LATE-FLOWERING HERON'S BILL. 

Svnonymes — E. ruthcuicum, liieb. ; E. multicaule, Link. tiftd, inciicdly seriated. Segment, lanceolate. Peduncle, many- 

Knghaving — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d eer. t. 312. flowered ; potale elliptic, equal in length to the sepal.. 

Specific Character. — Tomentose. Stem diffuse. Leaves pinna- 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, growing to a considerable height, with numerous branched stems, 
and large umbels of dark purple flowers. The leaves are large and handsome. The species is not suitable for a 
small garden, but in a large one it forms a very showy plant of very easy culture, as it is quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil or situation. It is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1821. 


3.— ERODIUM IIYMENODES, Willd. THE TEItNATE-LEAVED HERON S BILL. 


Svnonymks. — K, trilobatum, Jacq. ; Goiauiuui hvmenodeb, And. ; 
CL tiifolium, Car. ; (J. gcifolium, Dei>f t 

Engravings. — Lot. Mag. t. 1174 ; and our Jig. 8 in our Plate 30. 
Specific Character. — Stem diet, blanched, tdnubby at the base ; 


brandies clothed with long soft hairs. Peduncles many-flowered. 
Leaves some v\ hat thiec-lobcd or three-parted, very blunt, deeply 
toothed. Stipules and bractcuH Bearious, ovate. Calyxes awnless 
(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This species is valuable for ]>roducing a succession of blossoms the whole summer. It is 
a native of Mount Atlas, and was introduced in 1788. It will bear our winter, generally, in the open air. but 
it requires a little protection in case of severe frost. It is easily propagated by seods or cuttings. 


4.-— ERODIUM INCARNATUM, L’Her. THE FLESH-COLOURED HERON’S BILL. 

Svnonymt. — Geranium mcai natuui, Car . lowei oneb cordate, toothed, three-parted, tomato or fivc-lobed, with 

Engravings. — Lot. Mag. t. 2GI ; and oui Jig. 7 in Plate 30. wodgo-shapoil three toothed lobes. Peduncles manv-floweml. 

Splcifk riiAHAiTHt. — Stem hlnubb} at the b.m\ Leaves lough, 

Description, &< . — This species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1787- Its flowers are 
very brilliant, but they are only produced in May and June. It requires the same treatment with regard to 
protection as the preceding species, but it is more impatient of wx*t. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ERODIUM. 

E. GUSSONI Ten. Bot. Mag. t. ‘2445. 

A native of Sicily, with rose-coloured or dingy purple flowers. Introduced in 1821. 

E. PETRyKUM, Willd. 

A native of the South of France on dry rocks. Introduced in l(HO. The flowers are purple, and the plant 
not above three inches high. 

E. GLANDULOSUM, Willd. 

Another dwarf species from the Pyrenees, with pale violet flowers, streaked with purple. Introduced in 

1708. 

E. CHRYSANTHUM, Lin. 

A very distinct species with yellow flowers. It is a native of Greece, on Mount Parnassus, and has not yet 
been introduced. 

There are some other species, but the above are the most ornamental. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TROP^OL ACE/E. 

Character of ihf Order. — S epals five, the upper one with a long made up of three carpels. Style one. Stigmas three, acute. Ovules 

distinct spin. Petals five, unequal, irregular ; the upper two sessile solitary, pendulous. Fruit indehiscent, separable into three pieces 

and remote, arising from tin* throat of the calyx, the lower thiee from a common axis. Seeds large, without albumen, filling the cavity 

stalked and smaller, sometimes abortive. Stamens eight, penguious, in which they lie. 

distinct. Antheis erect, two-celled. Ovaiy one, three-coincrcd, 

Description, &c. — T his order is a very small one, containing only the genus Tropmolum and an annual 
plant called MayitUena porrifolium y not yet introduced. Tho name of the order is taken from that of the 
principal genus. All the plants are natives of South America, and they have all tender, rather succulent stems, 
and peltate leaves, which are sometimes entire and sometimes lobed, or live or seven-parted. The flowers arc 
generally single, and always so in the tuberous-rooted species. 

GENUS 1. 

TROILEOLUM, JAn. THE NASTURTIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

Lm. Syst. OCTANDRIA MONOGYN1A. 

(irwiut* Character. — C alyx five-parted, upper lobe furnished with a spur. Petals five, tho lower three much smaller than the othcis, and 

sometimes wanting. Siamcns eight, tree from the base. 

Description, Sec . — This genus was formerly thought to contain only the common annual species and their 
double varieties, two hybrids from T . may us, and three or four tuberous-rooted species which were kept in the 
stove or greenhouse. The discoveries of the last three or four years have, however, greatly enriched this genus, 
which now boasts some of our most beautiful flowers. It is said that the annual kinds may he almost 
considered as perennials, as they may, witli care, he preserved during winter in a greenhouse, but all the true 
perennials have tuberous roots. The name of Tropmolum is taken from the Latin word tro/xeum , a trophy ; the 
round peltate leaf of the common species being supposed to represent a buckler, and the flower a helmet. 

1 . — TllOPASOLUM TUBEROSUM, Kuiz vt Pawn. THE TUBEROUS INDIAN CRESS. 

Knurwim'.s. — B ot. Mag. t. 3714 ; Paxt. Mag. ol Bot. vol. v. p. ; | .Specific Character. — L eaves poltatc-ncrved, iive-lobcd, truna- 
and am fig. 2 m Plate .'11. versch -truncate at the base, smooth. Petals* almost the length of the 

! cahx. ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T he flowers of this species are decidedly two-colourcd, red and yellow; and very 
handsome. The leaves are decidedly five-lobed, and truncate at the base. Tiie tubers arc eatable, and bear 
considerable resemblance to those of a Jerusalem artichoke. The stalks and leaves may be also eaten, and art* 
slightly acrid like cress. The flowers are very handsome, but they are seldom produced in the open air ; as, 
unless forced, they do not appear till the latter end of October or November, before which time the stems art* 
generally killed, as they are so succulent as to be destroyed by a very slight frost. When it is wished to have 
the plant flower, the tubers should be planted in pots, and brought forward in a hotbed or stove till May, and 
then planted out into a warm border with a southern exposure, and the plant trained against a wall. When the 
plant is grown only for culinary purposes, the tubers should be planted at oneo in the open ground, where they 
will grow most luxuriantly, producing an immense mass of leaves and stems in a very short time ; but from their 
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coarse habit of growth when thus treated, they are far from ornamental. The plant when grown in pots, on the 
contrary, is of a delicate habit of growth, and its stems, which become long and slender instead of being thick 
and bushy, require support. When it can be thrown into flower, it is highly ornamental. When kept in a 
greenhouse, these plants rarely flower at all, as they require abundance of light and free air. The species is said 
to have been introduced in 1827 ; but if so, it was soon lost, and was not re-introduced till 1885. It is a native 
of Peru, where it was found growing among broken rocks. 

2.— TUOP2EOLUM BRACI1YCERAS, Hook. THE SHORT-HORNED INDIAN CRESS. 

Synonyme. — T. tenelliuu, O. Don. Specific Character. — Leaves peltate, deeply <ut; seiruients hix m 

Engravings. — Rot. Map. t. 3851 ; Rot. Rep. t. 1928 ; Fnxt. Map. seven, ohlong-ohovate, entire sessile. Petals cuneiform; sepuicnts oi 

of Rot. vol. iv. p. 55 ; Sweet’s Rrit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 370 ; and the caljx obtuse; spur very short, 

our Jig. 3 in Plate 31. 

Description. Sec . — This is a very elegant plant with yellow flowers, and a very slender stem, which requires 
support. It is a native of Chili, and is found in great abundance in the neighbourhood of Valparaiso, where it 
is called Flor de Perdiz (Partridge flower). It was first introduced in 1828, but appears to have been lost, or 
“ at least," as Dr. Lindley observes, “ it was never brought into notice till” about 1885 or 1887, when tubers 
of it were sent to various persons from Valparaiso. The culture it requires is exactly the same as that of 
T. tricolorum , which will be given in detail. 

T1UCOLORUM, Swt. THE TIIJIEE-COLOUJIEJ) INDIAN CRESS. 

Engravings. — Swt. Rrit. Flow. Gaul. t. 270 ; Rot. Map. t. 3169; j branched; leaves pcltutcly divided ; segments uix oi seven, obovafe, 

Rot. Rep. t. 1935 ; Pa\t. Map. of Rot. vol.ii. p. 123; and our Jig. 4 eutire, cuspidate. Petioles eirihose. Petals unpuicul.ite, a little 

m Plate 31. lonpei than the lathei closed peimaneiit ral)X, obtuse, quite entue. 

SnciFic Character. — Root tuberous; stem pleader, climbing, {Cl. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T his very beautiful species has three distinct colours in the flowers. The leaves 
resemble those of T. hrachyccras, and the stems are nearly equally slender. It is a very elegant climber ; and 
when it is ten or eleven feet high, and trained round a frame, it produces a very beautiful effect. Tt is generally 
planted in pots and kept in a greenhouse, but it will grow vigorously, and produce a great abundance of flowers, 
in the open air. The tubers arc flat and roundish, like those of the Cyclamen, and they should be laid on the 
surface of the soil, instead of being planted in it. If, however, the tuber be exposed to the violent action of the 
light, the plants will neither he healthy nor flower abundantly the first ) T ear ; though the bulbs from becoming 
stronger will produce more and better flowers the following season. When kept in pots, they do not require 
much room ; but, as the plants have very slender fibrous roots, which are easily withered by drought, it is a 
good plan to put the pot containing the Tropcuolum into another pot a good deal larger, filling up the interstices 
between the two with sand or moss, which should be kept constantly wet. This imparts coolness and moisture 
to the pot within, without running any risk of rotting or injuring the roots, by keeping them in water. When 
grown in the open ground, tho tuber should be planted in a sandy soil, and tho stems should be trained over a 
trellis, as they are too slender to look well nailed against a wall. This species is a native of Chili, and it was 
introduced so long hack as 1828 ; but for some time after its introduction, it was such a weak feeble plant as to 
appear scarcely worth growing. The tubers being buried in the earth became sodden with wot, and consequently 
soft and rotten ; and thus, many plants died off without any sufficient cause being discernible, w r hile those that 
remained alive became yellow and faded. It may be increased by seeds or cuttings, or offsets like other tubers. 
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4. — TR0PA50LUM AZUREUM, Mien. THE BLUE TROPiEOLUM. 

Spfcimc Charactfii. — L eaves five-parted; ecgmentB linear, nearly equal. Petals five, intensely blue, longer than the calyx. Spur conical, 

shorter than the sepals. 

Description, &c. — This is a most beautiful species with the stem, leaves, and habit of T. brachyceras , but 
flowers of a brilliant and intense blue. A specimen imported from Chili in 1841, was exhibited in flower by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son of Exeter, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street, October 4, 1842, 
being the first ever seen in blossom in England. Tho flowers are larger than those of T . braehyceras, but of 
nearly the same form ; and tho blue is deepest at the margin of the petals, becoming paler in the centre. Tho 
whole appearance of tho plant is particularly light and elegant, from the delicacy of the foliage, and the great 
abundance of the flowers ; as yet it has been only grown in a pot, but it will probably prove quite as hardy as 
the other species. 

5. — TROPiEOLU M PENTAPHYLLUM, Lam . THE FIVE-LEAVED TROPJEOLTJM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

Synonymkb. — T. quinutum, IJelle ChymocsirpuB pentaphyllue, Specific Character. — Stem climbing. Root tuberous. Leaves 
D.Don. with long petioles, five-parted. Flowers axillary, solitary, on long 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3190 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1547 ; Swt. Brit. peduncles. Calyx persistent. Spur long, clavato at the extiemity. 

Flow. (lard. 2d »cr. t. 215 ; and our Jig. 6 in Plate 31. Petals two, very small. Fruit a pulpy berry. 

Description, &c. — This species differs so much from all the others, that the late Professor Don made it a 
distinct genus. The principal point of difference is, however, in the fruit, which is a juicy berry resembling, in 
appearance and taste, a black Zante grape. Other points of difference arc in the petals, of which there are only 

two, instead of five ; and in the calyx, which is valvate in the bud, and remains on till tho fruit is ripe. It is a 

native of Buenos Ayres, and was first introduced in 1824 ; but being soon lost, it was re-introduced in 1880. It 
requires the same treatment as T . tricolorum , but as it grows much more vigorously in tho open air than in a 
greenhouse, it is better adapted for a border plant. It should be grown in a compost of sandy peat and loam ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely, or by cuttings which must be struck in sand, with the pot 
plunged in a hotbed. The name of Chymocarpus is derived from Chymo^ juicy; and carpus , a fruit. 

(>. — TROPiEOLUM MORITZIANUM, Klotzsch . MR. MORITZ’STR OP iEOLUM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. 1.3841; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. viii. Spfcific Character. — Leaves peltate, slightly 7 — 9-lobed, trun- 
p. 199 ; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 31. cate at the base. Petals longer than the calyx, veined, and fringed at 

the margin with red. Spur long. 

Description, &c. — This very remarkable species of Tropaeolum was introduced in 1840 from Cumana in the 
West Indies ; but though a native of so warm a climate, the plant grows vigorously in the open air in England, 
though as yet it has only flowered in a greenhouse. The root is tuberous, tho stems are long, twining, and of a 
purplish tinge, and the leaves are nearly as round as those of tho common annual spocies in tho upper half of tho 
leaf, but nearly straight in the lower part near the stalk. Tho plant is most noarly allied to T. tuberosum, , and 
is rather shy in producing its flowers. Some have supposed it to be the same as T . licolor described by Ruiz 
and Pavon. It is generally grown in peat and loam. 


6. — TROP^OLUM JARRATTII, Paxt. MR. JARRATT'S TROPiEOLUM. 


Engravings.— Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 29 ; and our Jig . 5 in I Specific Character. — Stem climbing, slender. Leaves cut into 
Plate 31. I six or seven segments. PetioleB and peduncles cirrhose. 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species strongly resemble those of T. tricolorum , but the plant is of 
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a much more vigorous habit of growth. It appears indeed far more hardy than any other species, and grows 
vigorously in the open air. It flowers so freely, that beforo a newly planted tuber had made a shoot 12 inches 
long, it was covered with flower-buds, which soon opened into flowers. It is a native of Santiago, whence it 
was imported in 1836. It should be treated like i 1 . tricoloruna , and u grows in a 16 sized pot in equal parts 
of loam and peat. ci It may be propagated by cuttings, placed in sand and placed in heat under a glass.” 
Paxt. 

7.— TROPiEOLUM EDULE, Lind!. THE EATABLE TROPjEOLITM. 

Engravings. — Paxt. Mac;, of Bot. vol. ix. p. 1 28. i or seven linear-lanceolate segments. Spur moderately long, not 

Specitic Character.— Root tuberous. Leaves deeply cut into six | clavate, curved. Stamens inclining upwards. 

Description, &c. — The description given by Dr. Lindley in the Botanical Register a year or two ago, of a 
blue Tropaeolum, excited a strong desire in all collectors of flowers to possess it, and great numbers of tubers 
were imported from South America, in hopes that among them might be the much desired plant. Many of 
these tubers flowered in tlie spring and summer of 1842, and though Messrs. Vcitch and Ron, of Exeter, were 
the only persons so fortunate as to obtain the Tropa'olum with blue flowers, other valuable species have been 
discovered, one of which has been figured by Paxton, and proves to be T. eAule. The flower-buds of this species 
are of a deep rich green, which colour is retained by the segments of the calyx ; the spur of the flower and the 
petals are of a brilliant orange or golden yellow. The leaves are very glaucous, and they arc divided into 
long narrow segments. The tubers are large and eatable, and the species would be a valuable one, as the flowers 
arc very brilliant, were it not for the great length of the stems, in proportion to the leaves and flowers, which are 
placed widely apart. To prevent the bare appearance of the stems, the plant should be trained over a flat 
trellis, which should be covcrod as closely as possible. The leaves arc apt to turn yellow, and the stems to 
wither and damp off, if the plant be not regularly watered, or if the tuber be exposed to the light. On this 
account it is desirable to have the tuber covered with moss, as well as to attend carefully to the watering. 
The species is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1841. 


OTHER SPECIES OF TROP^OLUM. 

Several other species are mentioned in books, but the most interesting appears to be T. polyphyllum , which 
probably is in the country, though it has not yet flowered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OXYALTDEJE. 

Ciuractfr of TUF Ordur. — Calyx five-parted, permanent, equal. 

Petals five, equal, ungutculatc, spirally twisted inrestivation. Stamens 
ten, filaments awl-shaped, erect, usually monadclphous at the base. 

Ovary free, five angled, five celled. Capsule bursting lengthwise at 

Description, &c.— There are four genera in this order ; but they are nearly all stove plants, with the 
exception of those included in the genus Oxalis. 


the angles. Seeds few, enclosed in a fleshy oval when young, but 
bursting from the apex with elasticity when ripe. Albumen carti- 
Inginously-fleshy. 
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GENUS I. 

OXALIS, Lin. THE WOOD SORREL. 

Lin. Syst. DECANDRIA VENTAGYNIA. 

Genkhi r Character. — S epals five, free, oi connected at the base. Stamens monadelphous at the base. Stigmas pencil-formed, rarel) 

capitate or bifid. Capsule oblong or cylindrical. (G\ Don). 

Description, &c. — T he genus Oxalis comprises a great number of species ; some of which are shrubby and 
some herbaceous, many having tuberous roots, but some being annual, and some stove shrubs, while others are 
the inhabitants of the greenhouse, or quite hardy. The flowers are always handsome in their form, from the 
regularity of their five unguiculate equal petals, and their colours are generally brilliant. The leaves vary 
considerably, but they are most commonly trifoliate, and slightly acid. The tubers are frequently eatable*, and 
resemble* in taste those of a Jerusalem artichoke. All the species grow best in a mixture of sand, peat, anel 
loam, and they require regular watering, as they arc easily killed by suffering the roe>ts to become too dry. 

1 . — OXALIS CllENATA, Jaeq. THE SCALLOPED WOOD SORREL. 

Engravings. — Swt. 2d ecr. t. 125 ; and our fig. 2 in PI site 32. | date, doun). Peduncles umbelliferous, five or &ix flowered, longer 

Specific (’iiaracifr. — S tem erect. Leaves termite, leaflets obcor- | than tbe leaves. Petals ere na ted. Hoot tuberous. 

Description, &c. — T his plant is well known from so much having been said of it a few years ago as a 
substitute for the potato. Its tubers are eatable, but they are soft and watery, resembling a Jerusalem 
artichoke much more than a potato. The leaves are slightly acid, and have been recommended as a substitute 
for rhubarb in tarts, and for sorrel in frieandeaus and other made dishes ; the best way of using them is, 
however, in salads. The flowers of O. rrenata are very handsome, hut they are seldom produced. The stems 
die down to the ground on the first attack of frost, and the fibrous roots which unite the tubers wither, so that 
the plant may be called an annual, though it is not more so than the potato. It is propagated either by cuttings 
or tubers, for it 'rarely ripens its seeds in this country ; and it will grow in any common garden soil. If, 
however, the soil be too rich, it will produce little else than leaves and stems, and if too poor it will not thrive ; 
in fact, the culture depends partly on the use to which the plant is to be applied. If the tubers are required, it 
should bo propagated by them, and the shoots pegged down in light rich soil, to induce them to throw out roots ; 
but if the flowers are considered the principal object, the plants should be raised from cuttings, when, generally, 
they will only fonn fibrous roots, and consequently will be strong enough to produce flowers, which will appear in 
July, and continue nearly all the summer. It is a plant that will not bear cutting in, if it is intended to produce 
flowers, as that treatment makes it produce only a mass of stems and leaves. It perhaps flowers best in pots or 
boxes, where it can be grown in good soil without having too much room allowed for its roots. Though its stems 
and leaves are killed by frost, its tubers arc quite hardy, and even have been known to vegetate after having 
been exposed to frost when out of the ground. The species is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1829. 

2.— OXALIS STRICT A, Lin. THE ERECT OXALIS. 

Synonyme. — 0. ambigua, Sal. Petals entire. Styles about tbe length of the inner stamens. 

Specific Character, — Stem erect, leafy. Peduncles umbelliferous, ( G . Don.) 

2 — 6- flowered, rather shorter than the leaves ; leaflets obcordate. 

Description, &c.— This species is a native of North America from Pennsylvania to Carolina, and it is said 
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to bo found wild also in Jamaica. Tt is of low growth with a creeping root, so that it soon covers a patch of 
earth with its leaves and small yellow flowers. It was formerly used in medicine in inflammatory cases ; and 
it was introduced into England so far back as 1658, though it is now seldom seen in gardens. 


8. — OXALIS ROSEA. THE ROSE-COLOURED OXAL1S. 


Synonymfs. — O. florihuuda, Lindl. m Bot. Beg. ; O. racomosa, 
Lam . 

JH ngravings. — Bot. Mag. t. ‘2415 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1123. 


Spkcific C’iiaiiactfr.— -Stem erect, branching. Peduncles very long. 
Flowers somewhat umbellate, and before expansion nodding. Leaflets 
obcordato, sessile. 


Description, &c. — This very beautiful little plant only wants larger flowers to make it extremely desirable 
for gardens. It is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1828 ; and it begins to flower in March or 
April, continuing to produce a succession of blossoms all the summer. It is a very desirable plant for a small 
garden, but it is not so well suited for a large one, as it requires a good deal of care and attention ; as, for 
example, it should have a slight protection during severe frosts, and should be watered regularly when growing. 


4. — OXALIS FLOR1BUNDA, Lehm. THE MANY-FLOWERED OXALIS. 

Engravings. — Swt. But. Flow. Oard. 2d sol . t. 54. I giuniihly- villose. Peduncles iimny-flowcrcd, elongated, three times as 

Spfcimo Character. — Stem short, and somewhat fleshy. Leaves ! long as the leaves ; caLx and corolla covered with silky hairs. Style 
numeions, verticillate, on long lmiry petioles; leaflets obcoidatc, ferru- I twice as long as tho stamens. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has large rose-coloured flowers, which are produced in great 
abundance the whole summer. The stem is so small as to lie scarcely perceptible ; but the footstalks of the 
flowers are so long, and rise so much above the leaves, as to prevent the want of a stalk being noticed. The 
flowers arc of a brilliant dark crimson, and they are produced in such abundance, and continue so long in beauty, 
fresh flowers opening as fast as any decay, as to render the plant one of great value in a garden. The root is 
tuberous, solid, and jointed, and it should be planted in a warm border, in a mixture of turfy loam not broken 
small, sand, and charcoal. It requires plenty of light and air, and in favourable situations it will continue in 
blossom from May to October. It is a native of Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1829. 


5.— OXALIS LYON1, Pnrsh, MR. LYON'S OXALIS. 

Specific Character. — The whole plant clothed with silken villi. than the petioles ; leaflets obcordatoly two-lobcd ; petals wedge-fthaped ; 
Stem branched, decumbent ; peduncles two or three flowered, longer capsules downy, twice the length of tho lanceolate calyx. ( G . Don,) 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of North America, being found wild on Cumberland Island, 
Georgia. It is a decumbent plant, with yellow flowers, which are produced in June and July, and it was 
introduced in 1816. It is rarely seen in collections ; but it would bo wortli growing if it could bo obtained, as it 
is quite hardy, and the colour of its flowers would contrast agreeably with the deep rose-colour of most of the 
species. 

0.— -OXALIS DEPPE1, Lodd. MR. DEPPE'S OXALIS. 

Engravings. — Bot. Cub. t. 1500 ; Swt. Biit. Flow. Garil. 2d ser. Umbels many-flowered; scape and peduncles looscly-pilose ; styles 
t. t)6. intermediate , villous ; stamens unequal, alternate ones each with an 

Specific Character. — Stemless. Leaflets four, large, obcordsite, appendage. ( G . Don,) 
pilose, glaucous beneath, on short petioles ; petioles densely pilose. 

Description, &c. — This species, which is now rapidly becoming popular, has crimson flowers nearly as large 
as those of Oxalis Bowiei ; and leaves divided into four large, and generally drooping, leaflets, each of which is 
marked across the middle by a deep brown or blackish band, which forms a ring extending through all the 
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leaflets, as in the leaves of the common clover. The leaflets are of a thick fleshy succulent texture, and being 
consequently very heavy, they generally droop ; and thus each leaf, at a little distance, looks something like a 
butterfly. There is no green stem ,* but the leaves spring from a kind of bulb, enveloped in a mass of chaffy scales, 
so as to look like the scaly bulb of a small lily ; from this bulb tho plant sends down one or more strong fusiform 
roots, usually about four inches long and one inch in thickness, which arc good to cat. To prepare them, they 
are washed and picked, and then simmered in water, with a little salt in it. When tender, they are served with 
melted butter and toast like asparagus, or with white sauce like scorzonera, and in taste greatly resemble that 
vegetable. The leaves are used as a substitute for sorrel and in salad ; and the flowers are put into salads, not 
only for their taste, which is agreeably acid, but that tlioir brilliant crimson may relieve the mass of green. The 
plant flowers freely ; and, from its neat, compact growth, it is sometimes used for garden edgings. It is 
propagated by little scaly bulbs or offsets, which form by the side of the larger bulb, and round the collar of the 
plant. These bulbs should be pulled off when the fusiform roots are taken up in October for use, and kept dry 
and secure from frost in sand till April, when they should be planted in a very sandy soil enriched with vegetable 
mould, in drills two inches deep and seven inches apart, and tho bulbs five inches apart. As the bulbs, however, 
are generally very small, two or three may bo planted together, keeping the tufts thus formed five inches apart. 
The young plants should be regularly watered if the weather be very dry ; and some gardeners water them with 
liquid manure (from cow-dung) just before they form their flower-buds. If grown in a light rich soil, and never 
suffered to become too dry, these plants will remain in flower from the latter end of May till October. In most 
parts of England they may be left in the ground all the year without protection, when the fusiform roots are 
not taken up as an article of food ; but in cold situations, or in long severe frosts without snow, the plants should 
have a mat thrown over them. The tubers, when taken up, may be kept like potatoes. O. Deppci is a native of 
Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1827 ; but it was very little noticed till about 1840, when some papers 
respecting it, which had appeared in the German horticultural works, were translated and republished in England. 
Its uses and mode of culture are, however, given in an account of the Botanic Garden at Berlin, published in the 
Gardener's Magazine for 1830, p. 302. The specific name of Deppei is from Mr. Deppe, a German naturalist, 
who first discovered the plant in Mexico. 

7. — OXAL1S BOWIEI, Ait. MR. BOWIE’S OXALIS. 

Engravings. — Hot. Reg. t. 1585 ; Lodd. But. Cab. t. 1782 ; and i Spfufic Chakactfr. — Stcmless. Leaflets three, loundish, cordate, 

our fig. 1 in Plate 32. | emarginate. Peduncles about the length of the leaves, umbelliferous. 

Description, &c. — This is decidedly the handsomest of all the species. The flowers are large,. and of a most 
brilliant rose colour; they are also produced in such abundance as to have a most brilliant effect in the flower- 
garden. During a visit to Devonshire in September 1 842, I frequently saw largo tufts of this beautiful species 
in the borders of tho flower-gardens, and it is impossible to describe the splendid effect they produced. When 
planted in the open ground, the plants flower in September and October ; but by potting them and keeping them 
quite dry so as to allow them about a fortnight’s rest at Midsummer, or later, and then placing them in a stove, 
to start them, as tho gardeners call it, the plants may be made to flower freely, and at any season required, 
according to the time when they aro given their period of rest. When the flower-beds are once formed, they may 
be removed to a cooler temperature to flowor. This beautiful species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced in 1824 ; and it and the following species are the only Cape kinds of Oxalis that 
will flower in the open air. 
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0.— OXALIS VARIABILIS, Dec . THE VARIABLE OXALIS. 

Synon YMKb. — O. grandiflora, Willd .; O. loxala, Jacq. ; O. brevis- Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1505; and our fig, 4 in Plate 32. 

carpu, Spreng.; O. rigid ula, Jacq,; O. suggillata, Jacq, Specific Chaiiactfr. — Stcmlcss, downy. Leaflets sub-rotund, 

Variety. — O. v. 0 floribus rubris, Lindl O. variabilis, Jacq.; wedge-shaped at tho base. Pedum lcs one-llowerod ; stamens with a 
O. purpurea, Willd. ; O. spcciosa, Spreng . tubercle at the base. 

Description, &c.— There are two very distinct varieties of this species ; one with white flowers, and the 
other with the flowers pinkish. Both are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, whence they were introduced in 
1795. Besides these distinct kinds, the species varies so very much as to have received a great many names 
from botanists, as is proved by the numerous synonymes. These kinds should be planted in a warm sunny 
border, and kept dry for a period when they have done flowering. They should also be protected from frost. 


OTHER SPECIES OF OXALIS. 

O. TETRAPHYLLA, Ladd. Bot. Cab. t. 790. 

This species lias purple flowers, but in other respects it closely resembles 0. Deppei. It is a native of 
Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

O. CARNOSA, Molina. 

A half-hardy species, with very fleshy leaves, and small yellow flowers. A native of Chili ; introduced in 
1825. 

O. FULGIDA, Lindl . 

A dwarf plant, a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1822, and remarkable for the smallness of 
its leaves, which resemble those of a heath, and tho brilliant rose colour of its flowers. 

O. VIOLACEA, Jacq . 

A hardy species, with a bulbous root ; introduced in 1772. The flowers are violet-coloured. 

O. DIVERGENS, Lindl. 

A very handsome Mexican species, with white flowers, which resemble those of Anmnono vitifolia in their 
texture and brilliant whiteness. The plant grows best in the open ground, but it requires a slight protection 
against frost in the climate of London. It was introduced about 1830. It is well deserving of cultivation, both 
for its beauty and the great length of timo it continues in flower, viz. from Juno to September. 

O. LOBATA, Sim* , Bot. Mag. t.238G. 

A tuberous-rooted plant, presenting the same singular appearance as O. Deppei, of fusiform tubers like those 
of the Dahlia, growing out of a scaly bulb. The whole plant is small, and tho flowers yellow. It is a native of 
Chili, introduced in 1821 . 

O. ALBA, D. Don, Swl. Bril. Flow. Card. 2d ser. t. 398. 

This species has a smooth bulb, with fusiform roots proceeding from it. Tho flowers are white, and resemble 
those* of O. divergens . It was sent to Edinburgh in May 1838 from Haarlem, but its native country is not 
known. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ZYGOPIIYLLEjE. 

Character of the Order. — Calyx of five distinct sepals, or hardly Stylos five, joined into one, but sometimes they arc distinct at the top. 
connected at tho base. Petals live, alternating with the sepals, and Carpels five, constantly more ox less adnate to each other, and to the 
inserted in tho receptacle. Stamens ten, distinct, hypog) nous, five central axis; cells opening at the upper angle, usually many-seeded, 
opposite the petals, and five opposite the sepals. Ovary 1 — 5-cclled. sometimes one-soeded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The type of this order is the Bean Caper, Zygopliyllum Fabayo , a plant with small red 
flowers, by no means ornamontal. The order is distinguished from Oxalidece by tho styles being joined in one, 
and the seeds having no axil. The loaves are also generally compound, and furnished with two stipules at the 
base of the petioles. There are very few ornamental plants in the order, and almost tho only showy plant 
belonging to it which will flower in the open air is Mdianthm major . 

GENUS 1. 

MEL1ANTHUS, Lin. THE HONEY-FLOWER. 

Ltn. Si/st. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx live-cleft, unequal ; lower segment of which are connate. Style one, crowned by a four-cleft stigma. Cap- 
drawn out into a hollow gibbosity. Retain five. Stamens four, two Buie foui-lobcd,fom -celled; cells ono-sceded from abortion. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — There are three species in the genus, only one of which will, however, flower in the open 
air. Tho name Mcliantlms is composed of two Greek words, signifying literally Honey-flower ; and it alludes 
to a hollow projection in the flower, which is filled with a sweet liquid, tasting like honey. The flowers have a 

coloured calyx, which forms their showy part, the petals being seldom seen. The leaves are very large and 

glaucous, and they liavo an unpleasant smell when bruised. The stems are suffruticose, and those of tho 
groenhouse kinds are decidedly shrubby. 

1. — MELIANTHUS MAJOR, Lin . THE LARGER HONEY-FLOWER. 

Synonymes. — M. nfricutius, llerm. , .Sicilian, or Sea Ragwort. I Specific Character. — Leaves smooth on both surfacos, glaucous. 

Engravings. — Dot. Reg. t. 45; and out fig. 3 in Plate 33. | Stipules large, joined to the petioles. (G. Don). 

Description, &c. — This plant, though called suffruticose, is properly a perennial, as tho slight woodiness 
which it sometimes shows near the base is only found in old plants ; and a stem ten feet high will be often 
entirely hollow and herbaceous. It is very handsome, even when it does not flower, from its large, glaucous, 
pinnate leaves, which have broad stipules sheathing the petiole. The flowers are also very handsome, though 
the showy part is only the calyx. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was sent to 
Holland in 1673 ; and it was brought to England from that country in 1688, by Mr. Bentinck, afterwards 
Lord Portland. The leaves have a very unpleasant smell when bruised ; and the flowers, when shaken, give 

out a sweet glutinous liquid, which is highly prized by the natives at the Cape. It is even said that when one 

of these plants is descried in flower, tho natives will run to it, eagerly striving which shall be first to secure the 
delicious liquor for himself. The plant in England is frequently kopt in a greenhouse; but it seldom flowers 
except in the open ground, though it is somewhat tender. The best way, therefore, of treating it is to plant it 
in the open ground, in face of a south wall, and to cover the shoots during winter, as it will not flower if the 
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tips of the shoots are killed. Miller also advises it to be planted in dry rubbish, that it may shoot less vigorously, 
and be consequently less succulent, and less liable to be injured by frost. “ For if tho stalk is killed at the top, 
though it sprouts again, it will not flower the same season." It is increased by suckers, taken off between March 
and September ; and in favourablo summers it ripens seed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RUTACE/E. 


Character of the Order. — Flowers of all hermaphrodite. Calyx 
with 4 — 5, rarely 3 divisions, toothed, cleft or parted. Petals 
equal in nuiuhor to tho divisions of tho calyx, and alternating with 
them, usually distinct and longer than the calyx. Stamens sometimes 
equal in number with the petals, and alternating with them ; some- 
times double that number, with the alternate ones shortest : sometimes 
these last aro abortive, and of a different figure from the others. Fila- 
ments inserted in the gynophore, rarely beneath the hypogynnus disk, 
and inoro rarely perigynous, or adhering to the bottom of tho calyx, in 
consequence of the disk being joined with it ; they arc cither naked or 
furnished with a scale at the base, free, very rarely connected at the 
base, or glued to the corolla, as in those with monopetalous flowers. 
Anthers two-celled, bursting lengthwise. Ovary free, with the cells 
equal in number to tho petals and opposite them, rarely fewer, verticil- 
late ; sometimes fixed around the common axis, sometimes distinct to 
the base, sometimes joined together. Ovuln* fixed to the central pla- 


centa, usually two in each cell or carpel, rarely ono or 4 — 20. Stylos 
equal in number to the cells or carpels, usually connected together in 
one, oj only connected at tho base or top, rarely wholly distinct. 
Stigma of as many lobes or furrows as there are stylos in those that 
aie joined. Fruit sometimes simp]*, having as many valves as there 
are styles, with a disBopiment in the middle of each valve ; dehiscent, 
but more usually with an equal number of two-valved, separable eai- 
pcls, rarely indehisccnl, composed of many drupes or carpels. Surco- 
carp thin, or more or less fleshy. Endocarp thin, or woody, closely ad- 
hering to the sarcocarp, or separable fioiu it into a two-valved, elastic 
cocculum. Meeds fewer than tho ovuhr, from ubortion, with a mem- 
branous, or usually with a testaceous covering. Albumen fleshy, or 
rartilaginoiisly horny, rarely wanting. Embryo whito or greenish, 
with a straight radicle pointing towards tho top of the cells, rarely 
turned obliquely towards tho pyluni. Cotyledons of various forms. 


Description, &c.— The plants belonging to the order Rutaccre are rarely ornamental, except in the genus 
Dictamnus. I have, however, given ono species of Aplophylhim, as it is very showy in shrubberies or broad 
borders, where a mass of yellow flowers is required. The plant which gives its name to the order is the common 
one of the gardens (Ruta gravcolms ), a well-known, strong- smelling shrub, with bluish green leaves, and yellow 
flowers. 


GENUS I. 

DICTAMNUS, Lin. THE FRAXINELLA. 

Lin . Syst. DECANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx five- parted, unequal. Petals unequal. Stamens ten, decimate. Style on®. Capsule substipitate, composed 

of five two-seeded carpels. (G, Don.) 

Description, &c. — The two species composing this genus are well-known showy border-flowers. The 
origin of the name Dictamnus is not known ; but that of Fraxinella signifies “ little-ash,” in allusion to the 
pinnato leaves. 


1.— DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA, Pers. THE COMMON FRAXINELLA. 

Synonymbs. — D. albus, Lin . ; D. rubra, Link ; False Dittany, with purple flowers ; but they will frequently come up in the same 
Gerard; Whito Dittany, Parkinson. bed when raised from seed. 

Specific Character. — Leaflets 4 — 5 pairs, coidatc at the base, 

Varieties. — There are two kinds, one with uhite flowers, and ono acute at the apex, finely serrulated; racemes long; cal>x unequal. 

Description, &c. — This plant is a very interesting one, from the discovery made by the daughter of 
Linn&us respecting it. The plant exhales a kind of gaseous vapour ; and this lady happening to set a candle 
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near a plant of Fraxinella, observed the gas exuding from it to take fire, and burn like a halo round the plant. 
This experiment can only, however, succeed in fine warm, dry weather. The plant when bruised, particularly 
the petioles, smells like lemon-peel, and has a rich balsamic fragrance. The root was formerly used in medicine. 
Both the species and variety are natives of Germany and other parts of Europe, and were introduced before 
1596*. They will grow in any common garden soil, and are increased by seeds or division. 

2. — DICTA MN IJS AN<J LIST! FOLIA, Swt. THE NARROW-LEAVED FRAXINELLA. 

Enguavings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2d &ci. t. 93 ; ami om I Spume Cuauac-thi. — Leaflets 4 — *> pairs, alternate, ovate- laucco- 
Av* 1 in Plate 33. I late, acuminated, finely beiiulatcd ; racciiicb long ; calyx nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — This species has numerous stems rising from the same root, which arc not so stiff as 
those of the common species, and art) consequently more graceful. The flowers are also larger and more 
delicately marked ; and the leaflets are much larger, serrulated with numerous short teeth, and dotted with a 
great number of little dots, which aro smooth and glossy on the under side. The lower side is also covered with 
soft weak hairs, particularly on the nerves. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 
1821 ; and it requires the same culture as the common Fraxinella. Tt .also agrees with that plant in its lemon- 
like smell, and in emitting a gas which will take fire by applying a light to it, and which will burn round tin* 
plant for a long time without injuring it. The root is medicinal. 


GENUS Ii. 

APLOPHYLLUM, Jim. THE ENTIRE-LEAVED RUE. 

Lm. Si, St. DECANDIUA MONOGYNIA. 

( tknrric Character Calyx five -parted. Stamens ten. Styles five, connected. Capsule five-lobcd, five-celled. (L\ Don.) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus differ from those included in the genus Ruta , in 
having entire leaves, instead of pinnate ones. There are several species, all natives of Europe and Asia, but 
only four or five of them have been introduced. The name Aplopliyllum signifies simple-leaved. 

1 .—A PLOPII YLLU M SUAVEOLENS, G. Don . THE SWEET-SCENTED RUE. 

SvNoNYMts. — Ruta ftuaveolciiH, Dec.; R. liuifolia, llicb. ; R. 1. SpEtmr Characttr. — L eaves entire, upatulately-lanceolatc, glau- 
grandiflora, Sims. cons, sinootliisli ; calyxes a little fringed; ovaries quite smooth; 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 2254 ; ami our fig. 2 iu Plato 33. ctals ovate. 

Description, &c. — A very showy plant, with large clusters of yellow flowers, which liavo the scent of the 
cowslip. There is a variety, the flowers of which arc lemon- scented. The species is a native of Asiatic Russia, 
and the variety is found in Greece. They are both quite hardy, and only require planting in tho open garden. 
They are propagated by division of tho root. They flower all the summer, from June to September. The 
species was introduced in 1800. 

OTHER SPECIES OF APLOPIIYLLUM. 

A. PUBESCENS, G. Don ; RUTA PUBESCENS, mild.; R. PATAVINA, Pair. 

A native of Spain ; introduced in 1816. Flowers yellow. 
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A. VILLOSUM, G. Don ,• RUTA VILLOSA, liich. ; R. PARV1FLORA, Desf. 
Flowers small, racemose. A native of Mount Caucasus ; introduced in lf!18. 


A. LIN1FOLIUM, G. Don ; RUTA LINIFOLlA, l.in., Amir. Hot. Hep. t. 5«5. 

A showy species with corymbose yellow flowers. A native of Spain and other parts of Europe ; introduced 
in 1752. 

A. DAliURICUM, G. Don; RUTA 1)AHURIC\, Dec.; PEGANUM DAHUR1CUM 0. Lm 
Flowers pale yellow or white. Introduced in l!Sl(i. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

- • 

LEOUMINOS/K. 

Chakai tfk oi ihf Order. — Cahv fivc-rlcfl, or five-toothed, 01 i |>Im»iis Ovarium five, usually stipitate. Segments genet ally two- 

bilabiate*. Petal* usual 1 } five, rareh fewet, papilionaceous, 01 un- j valved, out* -foiled, 01 transversely many -relied. Seeds fixed to the 

iMjusil, seldom nearly equal, nnbrieate w .-estivation, inseited m the uppei Hutmi of the legume by funnies. Albumen none. Leaves 

bottom of the raly x, larely in the torn*.. Stamens inserted with the usually alternate, vaiiable, bistipulate. Ploweib of various lines, 

petals, and generally twice tlieii uumbei, monadclphouK oi duulel- 

1 >ehcripth»n, &c. — P erhaps no order is more popular than this. The plants belonging to it are extremely 
numerous, and are divided into three kinds with regard to their flowers, though they all agree in their fruit being 
leguminous ; that is, consisting of a seed or many seeds, each of which has a little footstalk by which it is 
attached to the upper part of a seed-cast) or pod. Some of these seeds open, when they begin to grow, into two 
fleshy seed-leaves, or cotyledons as they are called, which differ from the other leaves both in shape and texture ; 
and these plants are wholesome to eat, as, for example, the pea and bean. Other plants belonging to the 
Leguminosa* have seeds which open into their membrane-like cotyledons, and these seeds are poisonous. The 
flowers of the Leguminosa* are divided into three kinds : those that are butterfly-shaped or papilionaceous, like 
the pea and lupine ; those that look like a tuft of silk, like the acacia ; and those that have five regular petals, 
like the cassia or senna tree. The Leguminosa) art' of various kinds : some require a stove, some a greenhouse, 
and some are hardy, and some are trees or shrubs ; while others are perennials, biennials, or animals. The 
hardy perennials and biennials have almost all pea flowers. 


GEN US I. 

BAPTISIA, Dec. THE BAPTTSIA. 

Lin . Syst. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx 4— 5-clcft, bilabiate. Petals five, can herbs, with trifoliate, rarely simple leaves, ami racemes of yellowish 
nearly equal in length. Vcxillum with reflexed sides. Stamens tleci- or blue flowers. ( G . Don.)' 
duous. Legume ventricoae, pedicollate, many -seeded. North Amcri- 

Description, &c. — The species included in this genus arc all showy North American plants, generally with 
trifoliate leaves, and yellow or purple pea-flowors, which arc produced in upright racemes. The name Baptisia, 
which is derived from Bapto , to dye, was applied to this genus by Professor I)e Candolle, on account of the use 
made of the roots of some of the species in dyeing. The species are all hardy, or very nearly so, and they will 
grow in any common garden soil. They are propagated by seeds, or division of the roots. 
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1.— BAPTISIA PERFOL1ATA, R. Br. THE PERFOLIATE LEAVED BAPTISIA. 

Bynonymes.— Crotnlaria perfoliata, Lin. ; Raima pcrfoha.a, WiUd . ; , Spfc.f.c C^cTER.-Quitc smooth i leave, perfoliate, rounduh, 
Sophora perfoliata, Walt. ; l’odalyria perfoliata, Mich*. \ quite entire, rather glaocon. ; flowera axillary, aolitary. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— This plant is remarkable as being the only species of Baptisia which has entire leaves, 
which are perfoliate, that is, the stem appears to come through them, as in the honeysuckle. The flowers are small 
and yellow. The species is a native of Georgia and Carolina, on dry sandy hills, and it was introduced in 1793. 
It grows about three feet high, and flowers in August. 


2.— BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS, R. Br. THE SOUTHERN BAPTISIA. 

Synonymks. — Sophora australis, Sims. , Podalyna australis, Vent ,* are, as well as the branches, smooth ; leaflets oblong, cuneatcd, obtuse, 

P. rsrulea, Pursh. four times longer than the petiole ; stipules lanceolate, acute, twice 

VARirry. — B. a. oxaltata; B. cxaltata, Sivt. t. 97. the length of the petioles ; racemos few-flowered, elongated, shorter 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 509; and our fig. 2 in Plate 34. than the branches, calyx quadrilid, lower segmont obtuse; legrmes 

Specific Charactpr. — S tem branched, diffuse; leaves stalked, and apiculated. 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, with dark purple flowers ; quite hardy, and flowering abundantly. 
Baptisia exaltata is probably a variety of this species, as it only differs in growing more erect, and much taller, 
being often four feet high ; while B. australis is rarely more than two feet. The* latter species is a native of 
West Carolina, and it was introduced in 175H. It may be propagated either by division of the roots, or seeds, 
which it ripens in abundance. 

♦L — BAPTISIA ALBA, R. Br. THE WHITE BAPTISIA. 

SvNONYMEb. — Sophora alba, IV alt. ; Podaljriu alba, Sims ; Cio- blanches, glabious ; leaflets elliptic-oblong, obtuse ; stipules deciduous, 
talurm aib.i, Lin. subulate, shorter than the petioles ; racemes terminal ; ovaries glabrous. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1117 ; and oui fig. 3 m Plate 31. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Leaves stalked, and arc, as well as the 

Description, &c. — S trongly resembling B. amtralis , except in the flowers, which are white. It is quite 
hardy, hut is best propagated by seeds, as it does not bear moving well. It is a native of the West of Virginia 
and Carolina, where it is found on the banks of rivers. It was introduced by Mr. Mark Catesby in 1724. It 
flowers in June, about the same time as B. australis. 


4. — BAPTISIA TINCTOIilA, R. Br. THE DYERS BAPTISIA. 

Synonymes. — Podalyria tinctona, Mtchr. ; Siphora tmetona, Lin. j branches, glabious, upper ones nearly sessile; leaflets roumhsh-obovate ; 

Engraving — Bot. M-tg. t. 1099. stipules setaceous, almost obsolete; racemes terminal. ( G . Don.) 

Specific Character. — Leaves stalked, and are, as well as the I 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant, with small yellow flowers, which are thinly scattered in loose racemes, 
and trifoliate leaves. The pods are nearly oval, and much inflated. They arc raised on a footstalk longer than 
the calyx, and they retain their long slender style till they are ripe. The species is a native of North America, 
from Canada to Florida ; and it was at first supposed to be the Indigo plant, before Indigofera tinctoria was 
discovered, as a coarse kind of blue dye is made from the pulpy part of the leaves. It flowers from July to 
September, and is sometimes propagated by dividing its roots, but it is safer to depend on the seeds. It requires 
a dry soil and a sheltered situation. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF BAPTISIA. 

B. CONFUSA, Swt. 

Nearly allied to B. australis . A native of North America* introduced before 1758. 

B. MINOR, Lehm. 

Introduced in 1828. A dwarf species, with yellow flowers. 

B. MOLLIS, Nutt 

Stems purpl&h, and flowers blue ; loaves often two inches long, and one inch broad. A decumbent plant ; a 
native of Upper Carolina ; introduced in 1824. 

B. VILLOSA, Ell ; SOPHORA VILLOSA, Walt; PODALYRIA VILLOSA, Micha. 

Flowers yellow, resembling those of a Lupine. A native of Virginia and North Carolina, in low sandy 
grounds; introduced in 1811. This species looks very well in a mass with B. alba and 11. australis . 


GENUS II. 

RAFNIA, Tkunl. THE RAFNIA. 

Lin. Sgst. MONADELPH1A DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx cleft into five to the middle, four sheath cleft in front at length. Legume lanceolate, compressed, many - 

upper lobes broadest, sometimes distinct, sometimes variously connected ; seeded. Smooth plants, usually assuming a lurid blockish hue iu 

lower lobe setaceous, aud very acute. Coiolla Bmooth, with an obtuse drying. Leaves simple, eutire, not stem-clasping, alternate, but with 

keel and a roundish vexillum. Stamens monadclplious, with the the floral ones sometimes opposite. Flowers ol all yellow. 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus were formerly included in that of Crotalaria, but they 
were separated, by Professor I)e Candolle, on account of a difference in the calyx and the pod, which contains 
only one seed ; and the new genus was named by him in honour of Professor Rafn, a German botanist. All 
the species have yellow flowers, and all but one arc greenhouse shrubs. 


1.— RAFNIA TRIFLORA, Lin. THE TIIREE-FLOWERED RAFNIA. 

Synonymep. — Crotalaria triflora, Lin. ; Borbonia cor da la, Andr. Specific Character. — Leaves simple, ovate, sesBile, glabrous. 

Engraving*.— Bot. Mag. t. 4S2 ; and our fig. 1 iu Plate 34, under Blanches angulai. Peduncles lateral, ono-flowered, but growing three 
the name of Baptisia triflora. together. 

Description, &c.— This very showy plant is a biennial, introduced from the Capo of Good Hope in 
It requires a slight degree of protection during winter ; but if the seeds be sown on a hot-bed in February, and 
the plants afterwards removed to single pots, they may be set in the open air all the summer, and if kept in a 
frame or greenhouse during winter, they may be planted in the open ground in May, when they will flower in 
July and August. To ripen seed, however, a plant may be kept in the greenhouse. This plant when first 
introduced was called Crotalaria, afterwards Baptisia, and lastly Rafnia. 
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GENUS III. 

THERMOI’SIS, R. Br. THE THERMOPSIS. 

Lin. Sysl. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Charactfr. — Calyx oblong or campamtlatc, 4 — 5- toothed, many-seeded. Perennial herbB, clothed with silky villi. Leaves tri- 
somewhat bilabiate, convex behind, and attenuated at the base. PoLals foliate. Stipules ovate-lanceolate, leafy. Racemes terminal. Flowers 

five, about equal in length. Vcxillum with reflexed sides. Keel pedi< ellate, twin, or somewhat verticillatc, yellow. (O. Don.) 

obtuse. Stamens permanent. Legume compressed, falcate or linear, 

Description, &c. — The species belonging to this genus appear to have given a great deal of trouble to botanists, 
as they have been removed two or three times to different genera. They are all handsome plants, with large yellow 
pea-flowers, closely resembling those of the different kinds of Cytisus, or Lupine. The name of Thermopsis, 
indeed, indicates this latter resemblance, as it is from two Greek words, signifying like a Lupine. 

1. — THERMOPSIS RHOMBI FOLIA, Nutt. TIIE RHOMBOID-LEAVED THERMOPSIS. 

Synonymks. — Cytisus rhombifolius, Fraser. shorter than the petiole ; lower flowers of the raceme twin, on very 

Specific Character. — Leaves stalked ; leaflets ihouib-ovalc, some- shoit podieclR. 
what cuncated, rather silky -pubescent ; Btipulcs obliquely ovate, acute. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are yellow, and closely resemble those of a Cytisus. The plant is a native 
of Louisiana, and it was introduced in 1811. 

2.— THERMOPSIS FABACEA, Dec . THE BEAN-LIKE THERMOPSIS. 

Synonymf.s. — T, rhoinbifolia, Rich.; Sophora fabaeca, Pall.; Spfcific Character. — Leaves stalked ; leaflets broad-oval ; stipules 
S. lupinoidcs, var. Lin.; Thermia ihoiubifolia, Nutt.; Cytisus broad-ovate, obtuse, shorter than the petioles ; racemes with alternate 
rhombifoliuH, Pursh. flowers. (G. Don.) 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 3611. 

Description, &c. — This species is found on the whole of the western side of North America, from north to 
south ; but nowhere on the east. It is also found in Kamtschatka. It is quite hardy, and it is readily increased 
by dividing its creeping root. It grows best in sandy soil. It was first introduced in 1824 ; but afterwards 
again in 1837. 

3.— THERMOPSIS LANCEOLATA, R. Br. THE LANCEOLATE-LEAVED THERMOPSIS. 

Synonymes. — Sophora lupinoidcs, Pall.; Pod.dyiia lupinoidcs, simple, like stipules, the rest trifoliate; leaflets oblong-lanceolate; 

Willd. stipules twice the length of the petioles, or more ; flowers twin on the 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 1389. racemes; pedicels shorter than the calvx. ( G . Don.) 

Specific Character. — Loaves nearly sessile, lower and upper ones 

Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to the last in its flowers, though its leaves 
arc smaller. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced so long back as 1775, though it is rarely to be 
met with in gardens. It is quite hardy, but it is very liable to be eaten by slugs. 

4.— THERMOPSIS CORGONENSIS, Dec. THE ALPINE THERMOPSIS. 

Synonymes.— -Sophora alpina, Pall. ; Podalyria ulpinu, Willd. a kind of half whorl ; flowers twin on the racemes, nearly sessile ; 

Specific Charactfr. — Leaves sessile, or on very short stalks ; leaf- calyx villous. (G. Don.) 

lets ovate, acute ; stipules like the leaves, and with them constituting 

Description, &c. — T his species is much smaller than the others. It is a native of the Altaian Mountains, 
whence it was introduced in 1824. It is quite hardy. 
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GENUS IV. 

ANTIIYLLTS, Lin. TIIE KIDNEY VETCH. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— C alyx tubular, five-toothed, permanent after Beetled, rarely oblong-linear, many. seeded, always bidden by the calyx, 
flowering, more or less inflated. Wings about equal with the canna (G. Don.) 
and vexillum. Stamens all connected. Legume ovate, one — two- 

Description, &c. — The common Kidney Vetch is well known as a pretty little British plant, but as it is 
seldom grown in gardens I have not thought it worth figuring. There are numerous species, some of which are 
greenhouse shrubs, and all of which differ so much from each other, that several botanists have proposed dividing 
the genus into several genera. The name of Anthyllus signifies u boarded flower,” in allusion to the shaggy calyx. 

1. — ANTHYLLJS MONTANA, Liu. THE MOUNTAIN KIDNEY VETCH. 

Engravings. — Swt. lint. Flow. thud. t. 79. , as well us the blanches, white from villi ; leaflets fifteen — nineteen, 

Si’PCtFit Character. — Herbaceous, tuitid ; leave** pinnate, and arc, < oval oblong ; heads solitary, on long pidunelcs. (G. Don.) 

Description, Sec .- — A very pretty little plant, with clusters of pink flowers, and bluish groen leaves. It is 
a dwarf plant, seldom above six inches high, hut growing in large tufts, from its numerous stems and widely 
spreading branches. This habit of growth renders it a valuable plant for roekwork ; particularly as it thrives 
best in light sandy soil. The best mode of increasing it is by seeds, which generally ripen plentifully, but it 
may also be increased by cuttings rooted under common hand-glasses, but they must be planted thinly, or they 
will be liable to drop off. 

2. — ANTJIYLLIS WEMHANA, 1 look. MR. WEBBS KIDNEY VETCH. 

Engravings — Bot. Mag. t. 32H4 ; Swt. But. Flow. Gard. 2d sei. j Spsukii Character. — lleihaeeous ; roveied with a silvery, nilky 
t. 292 j down. Leaflets elliptic, acute, neatly equal ; bracts palmate 

Description, Sec . — This very pretty little plant is a native of the Peak of Teneriffe, whence it was introduced 
by Mr. Philip Barker Webb, to whom the floricultural world owes so many beautiful plants from the same 
quarter. It is very nearly allied to the common Kidney Vetch of Britain, but it differs in its long silky 
pubescence, which is so glossy as to give it a silvery hue at a little distance, particularly when the sun is shining 
on it. It is well adapted for roekwork, and thrives most in a sandy soil. It was introduced in 1830. 

GENUS V. 

TRIFOLIUM, Lin. THE CLOVER. 

Lin. Sf/st. DIADELP1IIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx tubular, permanent, glandless, five- Herbs. Stipules adnate to the petioles. Leaves usually trifoliate, 

cleft; segments subulate. Carina shorter than the wings and vexillum. rarely with five leaflets. Flowers disposed in dense heads or spikes, 

Stamens diadelphous. Legume small, hardly dehiscent, usually ovate, bracteatc, purple, white or cream-coloured. Petals in the gicatcr part 
1 — 2-secded, shorter than calyx, and covered by it, nucly oblong, and of the species joined together at the base. ( G . Don.) 
containing three — four seeds, in which case it exceeds the calyx a little. 

Description, &c. — The name of Clover is so associated in most minds with the clover of fields and meadows, 
that it seems difficult to imagine ornamental flowers belonging to the same genus. There are, however, several 

t 2 
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species of Trifolium that are decidedly ornamental, as for example T. incarnatum , tho Scarlet Clover, an 
ornamental species ; and nearly all the perennial kinds. Most of the species are natives of Europe, and they are 
all hardy in British gardens. The name, Trifolium, alludes to the trifoliate leaf of the common clover. 

1. — TRIFOLIUM CANESCENS, Willd. THE GREY CLOVER. 

Synonymf,. — T. p&nnonirum, Jacq. Into ; heads terminal, largo, oblong, nearly sessile ; calyx smooth ; 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 1 H>8. tho segments lanceolate and pilose, dilated at the base, lowest one a 

Specific Character. — Stems ascending, covered with adprossed little longer ; corolla monopetalous, much longer than tho segments, 
hairs; leaflets obovatc, emarginate, villous; stipules lanceolate-subu- {G, Don.) 

Description, &c. — T he flowers, which arc very long and greyish, grow in large, oblong, spike-like heads. 
The species is a native of America, and also of Hungary ; it was first introduced in 1752, and again in 1806. It 
is quite hardy in British gardens. 

2.— TRIFOLIUM OLYMPICUM, Home. THE OLYMPIAN CLOVER. 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 2790. solitary ; calyx hairy, with the lower tooth equal in length to the tube 

Specific Character. — Stem cieet, hairy ; leaflets hairy, lanceolate- of the corolla ; vexillum very long, 
elliptic, entire ; stipules Bubulate, sheathing ; spikes »>f flowers oblong, 

Description, &c. — This plant bears considerable resemblance to the preceding species ; but the head of 
flowers is rather flame-shaped than oblong, and the flowers themselves arc whiter; and when they are slightly 
coloured, they have rather a yellowish than a grey tinge. The leaflets are oblong, and distinctly marked with 
veins. The species is found wild on Mount Olympus, and in other parts of Greece ; and it was introduced in 
1810 . It will grow in any common garden soil. 


fl.— TRIFOLIUM FIMBR1ATUM, Lindley. THE FRINGED CLOVER. 

Engraving. — B ot. Reg, t. 1070. stipules, multifid ; the segments awned ; calyx turbinate, with the 

Npfcific Charactfr. — Steins prostrate, glahious ; leaflets oval, segments pungent, about the length of tho tube of the corolla; scedi* 

smooth, toothed, the teeth setaceous ; heads of flowers on long pedun- round, black. ( G. Don.) 

cles ; involuemm shorter than the floweis, and me, as well as tho 

Description, &c. — T his species is remarkable for its pretty little tufts of dark purple flowers, its leaves with 
dark red margin, and its fringed bracts, which all together make it quite unlike the common kinds of clover. It 
was found on the banks of the Columbia River, by Douglas, by whom seeds were sent home in 1826. Dr. Lindley 
observes of it, in the Botanical Register, “ that it flowers in September and October, and seems well adapted 
for ornamenting rock work. 0 

4. — TRIFOLIUM UNIFLORUM, Lin. THE SINGLE-FLOWERED CLOVER. 

Synonymes. — T. Buxbumii, Stern.; T. venenum repons, Biub. ; j ending each in along acumen; flowers axillaiy, solitaiy, on short 
Melilotus eretica, Tourne. ; Spica tri folia. At pin. peduncles; calyx cylindrical, striated; the segments short, subulate, 

F.ngraving. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Hard. 2d. ser. t. 200. and nearly equal ; corolla very long, much longer than the calyx ; 

Specific Character. — Plant tufted, creeping, Btcms very short ; legume two-seeded ; soeds ovoid, apiculated. ( G . Don.) 

leaflets three, ovate, acuminated, toothed, nerved ; stipules sheathing, 

Description, &c. — This clover is remarkable for producing its flowers singly, or in threes, and not in heads. 
The flowers themselves appear in May, and are large, with yellowish wings and keel, and a very large standard 
tipped with bright rose-colour ; but there is a variety with white flowers. The leaves arc of a clear lively green. 
The plant is quite dwarf, growing in tufts, and forming a mass of flowers ; the brilliant rose-colour of those of the 
species contrasting agreeably with the lively green of the leaves. Tho plant is quite hardy, and is increased by 
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dividing the roots ; it grows best in sandy soil, and is peculiarly adapted for rockwork. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and was introduced in 1822. 

5.— TRIFOLIUM REFLEXUM, Lin . THE BUFFALO CLOVER. 

Engraving.— Bot. Map. t. 3471. dcflcxed; calycine Rcgincnts neatly equal, very narrow, one- nerved, 

Specific Character. — Plant pilose ; stems ascending; leaflets obo* neatly twice the length ot the tube, but shelter than the corolla, 
vate, serrulated; stipules foliaceous, obliquely -cordate, acuminated; (G. Don.) 
heads of flowers globose, axillary ; flowers on long pedicels, at length 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species has the flowers in heads, like those of the common elover, 
but very much larger. The flowers are pink and white, the standard being pink, and the wings and keel of a 
pure white. It is a native of Virginia and Mexico, and it was first introduced in 1734 ; it was, however, soon 
lost, and was not re-introduced till 1835, when it was sent by Mr. Drummond from Texas. It is quite hardy 
in the open fiir in Britain, and will grow in any common garden soil. 


0. — TR I FOLIUM SPADICEUM, IAn. THE BAY-COLOURED CLOVER. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t, 557. obeorduto; cnljauc segments unequal ; the lower ones long and pilose, 

Specific Charactfr. — Stem erect, almost simple, slcndei , leaves tho two nppoi ones small and glahious ; legume ovoid, coinpi eased, 
stalked; leaflets oblong, ovate, sessile, dcntioulnti , stipules leafy, onc-secdcd ; seeds nn gnlaily egg-shaped, bit) -coloured ; radicle pi omi 
nai row, acuminated ; heads ol flowers ovoul, on peduncles, vcxillum mnt. 

Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with delicate foliage and rich chestnut-brown spikos, crowned 
with golden yellow flowers. It is a native of most parts of Europe, but not of Groat Britain, to which country 
it was introduced in 1778. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be planted in the open border. It is generally 
propagated by seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. 


7.— TRIFOLIUM LUPIN ASTER, Lin. THE LUPINE-LIKE CLOVER, OR LUPINE TREFOIL. 


Synonxwfs. — Lupinastci pentapbjllus Michx. ; Pentaph) lion 
Lupmastei, Sal. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 8 711. 

Specimi Characi m. — Plant quite smooth , stems Btiaight, branched ; 
petioles wanting ; leaflets five, linear-lanceolate, shat ply toothed, mu- 


cionate; stipules broad, mem hi am ouw, acuminated ; heads of floweis 
pedunculate, biaitlcss; floweis umbel Into ; calyx campanulate, haidl) 
ncived; the sc guiuitb acute, longer than the tube, hut shoitcr than 
the corolla; legume six-seeded. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This very singular plant produces its bright rose-coloured flowers in a kind of crest, 


which gives it a very singular appearance. It also differs from the other species in having five, and sometimes 
seven, leaflets instead of three; and in having a long fusiform root. It was introduced in 1783 from Siberia, 


and it has since been often lost and rc-introduced, as it is very difficult to keep, from being only propagated by 
seeds, which seldom ripen. In other respects it is quite hardy. 


GENUS VI. 

PSORALEA, Lin. THE PSORALEA. 

IAn. Syst . DIADELPHIA DECAND1UA. 

Ofnfric Chakactfr.— .Sepals five, joined together to tho middle the tenth one is sometimes connected with the others at tho base, 

into a five-cleft, permanent calyx, with the tube usually beset with Legume length of calyx, valveltss, onc-secdcd, sometimes ending m a 

glands ; the lobes acuminated, having the lower one a little more beak. (G. Don.) 
lengthened out than the others. Stamens ten, usually diadclphous ; 

Description, &c. — The peculiarity of plants belonging to this genus consists in their being all more or less 
warted with glandular tubercles ; and from this the genus takes its name, Psoralea signifying warty or scurfy. 
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Most of the species are Cape shrubs, but some are hardy perennials. The leaves are variable in the different 
species, but the stipules always adhere to the petioles. The flowers also vary in their disposition, and in their 
colour, being white, blue, or purple. 

]. — PSORA LEA MELTLOIDES, Michx . THE MELILOT-LIKE PSORALEA. 

Synonymks P. AaphallitcB, Sol., Melilotus psoraloides, Nutt . ; leaflet* lanceolate, glandular beneath; peduncles racemose, length of 

Trifoliuui Psoraloides, Walt. leaves ; racemes or spikcB linear ; bracteas ucuminated, longer than 

Engraving. — llot. Reg. t. 454. the culyx. 

Specific Character. — Plant pubescent ; leaves pinnatcly trifoliate ; 

Description, &c. — T he species is a hardy perennial, with long spike-like racemes of dark purple flowers, 
somewhat resembling those of llardenbergia Comjttoniana. The stem grows about a foot-and-a-half high, and 
the racemes of flowers are on long terminal peduncles. The spocies is a native of Virginia and Carolina, whence 
it was introduced in 1811. It is tolerably hardy, but is killed by severe frosts. 

2. — PSORALEA PUBESCEN8, Bath. PUBESCENT PSORALEA. 

Engraving. — Hot. Reg. t. 908. oblong, pubescent, dotted on both surfaces ; branches, petioles, and 

Spfcific Character. — Leaves pinnatcly trifoliate; leaflets ovate- peduncles hairy ; rather shorter than the leaves. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome plant requires protection during winter, but in summer it will flower 
freely in the open ground. The whole plant is covered with a dense pubescence, and the flowers, though small, 
are of a bright blue. It is a native of Lima, whence it was introduced in 1828. 

S.— PSORALEA MACROSTACTIYA, Dec. THE LONG-SPIKED PSORALEA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1709. | axillary, foui times longer than the leaves ; spikes cylindrical, and are, 

Spfcific Character. — Loaves pinnate]} tiifoliate, pubescent; leaf- I as well as the raehis, braetcas, and calyxes, very hairy, 
lets ovate, mueionate; petioles scabrous from glands, peduncles 

Description,' &c. — A handsome species, with dark purple flowers, ripening seed abundantly. A native of 
California, introduced in 1883. Tt is quite hardy, but grows too luxuriantly in rich soil. 


4. — PSORALEA ORBICULARIS, I Ami. THE ROUND-LEAVED PSORALEA. 

Engraving. Bot. Reg. t. 1971. i oval. Flower head conical, pedunclos very long, axillary. Bracts 

Spfcific Character. — Pubescent, with clavatc and tiuncatc glands | oblong, concave, and, as well as the calyx, hairy. Stem creeping, 
intermixed. Leaves trifoliate, on long peduncles ; leaflets sub-rotund, 1 

Description, &c. — A hardy herbaceous plant, with a creeping stem, from which the flower-stalks rise about 
six inches high. It is a native of California, whence seeds were sent home by Douglas in 1833. ' 


GENUS VII. 

IIOSACKIA, Doug. THE HOSACKIA. 

Lin . Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDR1A. 

Generic Character. — Calyx cnnipnnulate, fivc-rleft ; wings about by a capitate stigma ; legume cylindrical, or a little compressed, straight, 
equal in length to the vexillum; keel beaked ; Btjle filiform, crowned smooth. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This genus lias been formed from the genus Lotus, to which it is so very nearly allied as 
scarcely to be distinguished, except by professed botanists. The name of llosackia was given in honour of 
Dr. Hosack, Professor of Botany at New York. 
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1. — HOSACK1A BICOLOR, Doug . THE TWO-COLOURED HOSACKIA. 

Synonym es. — Lotus pinnatus, Hook. Sprcific Character. — Plant glabrouit; flowers umbellate, bi act- 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1257 ; and Bot. Mag. t. 2913. less ; leaves with seven — nine leaflets. (G. Don .) 

Description, &c. — This plant, as it is represented in tlie Botanical Register , is decidedly yellow and white, 
both being distinctly and clearly marked ; but in tho Botanical Magazine the flowers arc all yellow, part being 
rather fainter than the rest. The plant was found by Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, and introduced by 
him in 1823. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 

OTHER SPECIES OF HOSACKIA. 

H. STOLON I FERA, Lindl. 

The flowers are in clusters, and they are red and yellow, but neither colour is distinct. The species is a native 
of California, whence it was introduced in 1833. It is a good shrubbery plant whore any wall or other uninterest- 
ing object is to be hidden, as it grows rapidly, and soon forms a thick hush three feet high, and wide in 
proportion. In a botanical point of view it is interesting, from its embryo having sometimes three cotyledons. 
It flowers in June, and produces abundance of seeds in August ; it also sends up numerous suckers from its 
stoloniferous roots. 


GENUS VI II. 

DA LEA, Michx. THE DA LEA. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPIIIA DECANDR1A. 

Gfnfric CiiARAiTfR. — Cal) x five-cleft oi five-toothed, sometimes | stamens j vcxiliuui slioit, free , stamens ten, monndelphous , legume 
beset with glands; wing* and oarma adhering to tho tube of the I ovate, one-seeded, shorter than the calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This genus, though possessing plants of no great beauty, is interesting, from having 
been the cause of the well-known flower, the Dahlia, having its name changed by some botanists to Georgina. 
The two names being, however, both differently spoiled, and differently pronounced, the name Dahlia has been 
restored to the original use. The name of Dalea was given to the present genus in honour of Mr. Thomas Dale, 
an English botanist of the last century. 

1.— DALEA MUTABILIS, Willd. THE CHANGEABLE-FLOWERED DALEA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t, 248G ; and our fig. 6 in Plate 35. cal, at length much elongated, pedunculate; peduncle* hispid just 

Specific Charactfr. — Elect, branched, glabious ; leaves with five under the spike; calyx glabrous, Htriated with ten black ncives ; 

— ten pairs of obovate or obcordatc leaflets ; spikes of flowers cjlindii- bracteas ovate, terminated by a bristle, shorter than the calyx. 

Description, &c. — A little half-hardy plant, which may be grown as a biennial in the open ground ; but 
which becomes shrubby when kept in a greenhouse or stove. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced 
in 1821. 


OTHER SPECIES OF DALEA. 

I). AUREA, Nutt.; PSORALEA AUREA, Pair. 

A native of Upper Louisiana, with golden yellow flowers ; introduced in 1811. 
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GENUS IX. 

GALEGA, Juss. THE GOAT’S-RUE. 

Lin. Sysl. DIADELI’HIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx with five subulate* equal teeth. Vexil- rather terete, torulosc, obliquely-striated. Seeds cylindiical. Smooth, 

lum obovate-oblong. Keel obtuse. Stamens monadelphous, having erect, perennial herbs, with impnri-pinnate leaves, ovate or lanceolate, 

the tenth one concrete, with the others one half of its length. Style somewhat sagittate stipules, and axillary, simple, many-flowered 

filiform, glabrous, crowned by a terminal dot-formed stigma. Legume racemes. Flowers blue and white. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — Hardy, robust-growing perennial plants, with showy flowers. The common species 
( G. officinalis) was formerly used in medicine, and it was said to have such an effect in increasing the quantity 
of milk in goats, that it was called Goat's Rue. The name of Galega refers to the same property. The genus 
was formerly a very extensive one, but there are now only four species, all of which are ornamental, though 
some are more so than others. 

L— GALEGA BILOB A, Sweet. TWO-LOBED LEAVED GOAT’S-RUE. 

Engraving.’ Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaul. t. 159. lets, which aro munonate and two-lobod at the apex; stipules ovate- 

SpFciFir Character. — Stem angulaily striated, rather flexuous ; lanceolate, acute, acutely- serrated, sagittate ; flowers crowded ; bracteas 

leaves usually with five — eight pairs of oblong, silky, pubescent leaf- subulate ; twice the length of the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome, robust-growing plant, with a profusion of rather small blue flowers. 
Several stems rise from three feet to five feet high, with numerous glaucous green leaves, which are two lobed at 
the apex, with a slender macro or bristly point between the lobes. The species is a native of tho south of 
Europe, whence it was introduced about 1823. 


2.— GALEGA PERSJCA, Pers. 

F.ngravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2d sei. t. 241 ; and our fig. 
3 m Plate 35. 

Specific Character. — Leaves usually with five pans of ovato- 


THE PERSIAN GOAT’S-RUE. 

oblong, iatlicr retuac, mucronate, glaucesecnt leaflets ; stem angular, 
flexuous ; stipules nanow-lanceolate, sagittate ; bracteas linear-subu- 
late, longer than the pedicels. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A tall, robust-growing plant, with numerous branching stems rising from the same root, 
and a profusion of rather large white flowers, which are slightly fragrant. The species is a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1816. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it will grow in any common 
garden soil ; and it is easily propagated by seeds, which it ripens iu great abundance. It is very noarly allied 
to G. biloba , and, like it, takes up too much room for a small garden. 


3. — GALEGA ORIENTALS, Lam. THE ORIENTAL GOAT’S-RUE. 

Synonymks.— G. montana, Schultes. Specific Character. — Leaflets ovate, acuminated, smooth; stipules 

Engravings.— Bot. ltcg. t. 326 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2192. broad-ovate; racemes longer than the leaves; legumes pondulous ; 

roots creeping. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with small dark purple flowers, of much more delicate habit of growth 
than the preceding species. It is a native of the Levant, where it was first discovered by Tournefort, and tarhence 
it was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks in 1801. It is also found in the forests on Mount Caucasus. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. The stem is about four feet high. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GALEGA. 

G. OFFICINALIS, Lin. 

A native of Spain, with small flowers, introduced before 1598. There are two kinds, one with blue flowers 
and one with white. 


GENUS X. 

OXYTROPIS, Dec. THE ON YTllOPIS, OR MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 

L,n. Sust. DIADELPIUA DECANDRIA. 

a i NEiuc CiiAiucTFM. — Cah x fi vc-toothcd ; keel ot rot oil a, ending | Legume bilorulai, or half bilocular, in consequence ot the uppei suture 
hi an cxH'itod luucionc on the hack of the apex. Stamens diudcl plums. ^ being very much bent in. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c . — The species constituting this genus were formerly included in that of Astragalus, the 
Milk Vetch, but were separated by Professor De Candolle, who gave his new genus the name of Oxytropis, iu 
allusion to the sharp-pointed keel of the flowers. The species are all hardy ; several of them, of which 0. montana 
is the type, grow in low close tufts, without stems, and arc therefore suitable for rockwork ; some others have 
erect stems, with both the leaves and flowers in whorls ; and the rest have the stem erect, hut the leaves only in 
pairs instead of being in whorls. 

1.— OXYTROPIS, MONTANA, Dec. TI1E MOUNTAIN OXYTROPIS. 

Synonymfh — AR tragaliiR montanus, I An. ; Phoea montana, fYante. little longtt than the leaves ; lacemes short ; bracteas one half shoitei 

Engraving. — Rot. Mag. t. 483. I than thecihxes; legumes elect, teietc-oblong, villous, acuminated by 

Si»e< inc CiiAKACTFit. — Plant almost stem less, villous, the bans on j the st)le, hull bilocular. (G. Don. ) 
the petioles and acapc spreading; leaflets elliptic-lanccolato ; scapes a | 

Description, &c. — T his species, though included in the genus Oxytropis, from the shape of the flower, hears 
more resemblance to the common Milk Vetch in its habit of growth and in its leaves, which are pinnate, with 
fourteen or fifteen pairs of leaflets, which are small and sharply pointed. The species is common on all the Alps 
of the South of Europe, and it was introduced in 1581. It will grow in any common garden soil, but it is most 
suitable for rockwork. 

2.— OXYTROPIS LAMBERTI, Pur ah. LAMBERT’S MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 

Synonymks. — A stiagaluB Lamhcrti, Sprcny. part ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, rather remote ; scape rather longer than 

Engravings. — Rot. Mag. t, 2147; Rot. Reg. t. l(). r >4 ; and our the leaves; flowers spicate or capitate; bracteaa laueeolate- linear, 
fiff- L in Plate 35. lather shorter than the silky calyx. (G. Don.) 

Splciuc Chauacter. — P lant stcmlcBs, silky and pilose in every 

Description, &c.— 1 This is a very beautiful species, from the silkiness of the back of the leaves and stalks. 
The flowers are also large, and of a very dark purple; they appear in May and June. The plant is one of the 
very few belonging to the genus that are natives of North America ; by far the greatest number of the species 
being found wild in Siberia. It is quite hardy, and is better suited for a border flower than the preceding 
species, as it is larger in all its parts. It was introduced in 1818, and it is generally propagated by seeds, which 
it ripens sparingly. 
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3.— OXYTROPIS PILOSA, Dec. THE DOWNY MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 

Synonvmfs. — A hi ratlins pilosu, Lin. ; A. villosus, Amm. ; A. the refat of the plant; leaflets lanceolate, acute; peduncles axillary, 
crcctus, Ilall.; Cicer montanum, Bank. longer than the leaves ; spikes ovate-oblong; legumes erect, terete, 

Engraving. — Hot. 'Mag. t. 2483. hooked at the apex, villous. (G. Don.) 

Spfcifk Charactfr. — S tem erect, Inset with soft hairs, as well as 

Description, &c:. — This is one of the erect species with the leaves in pairs. The flowers are green, and 
consequently not showy, though they are pretty when closely examined. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
whence it was introduced in I 732. 


OTHER SPECIES OF OXYTROPIS. 

Many other species are mentioned in books, though l have not given any details respecting them, as they are 
rarelv seen in gardens. 


GENUS XI. 

ASTRAGALUS, Lin. THE MILK VETCH. 

Lin. Sij6t DIADELPH1A DEf ANURIA. 

Generic Ciuracier. — C alyx five-toothed. Keel of flowers obtuse. Stamens dindelplious. Legume bilocular, or half bilocular, fiom the 

upper suture being bent in so much. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The species belonging to this genus are extremely numerous, but they bear a striking 
resemblance to each other in general appearance and the shape of the flowers. The name of Astragalus is generally 
said to signify Milk Star ; but this meaning docs not seem in any way applicable to the plants. Others derive 
the name of Astragalus from a Greek word, signifying vertebra, or a die used for games at chance ; but these 
explanations are as inapplicable as the other. 

1. — ASTRAGALUS PROCUMBENS, / look. THE PROCUMBENT MILK VETCII. 

Engravings. — H ot. Mug. t. 3263 ; and our Jig. 5 in Plate 35. ( 11-11 pairs of elliptic, refuse leaflets; peduncles racemose, longer tlmn 

Specific ('iiakactkiu — P lant clothed with hirsute tomeutmu in j the leaves; wings of flowers not half &o long as the keel ; legumes, in 
every part ; stems prostrate, branched ; stipules concrete; leaves with I an imniutuie state, linear, hairy, and re flexed. (G. Don) 

Description, &o. — This very pretty delicate-looking plant is a native of South America, whence it was 
introduced in 1831. It appears to require a slight protection during winter. 


2.— ASTRAGALUS VESICARIUS, Lin. THE BLADDER MILK VETCII, OR WHITE 'ITALIAN 

MILK WORT. 

Synonymes. — A. albidus, Waldst cl Kit. . A. deal baton, Pall. ; | Specific Character. — Plant covered with a silky pubescence. 
A. glaucus, Bieb. Leaves with five or seven pairs of elliptic leaflets. Peduncles much 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 3208. longer than the leaves. Calyx bladdery. Legumes hairy, longer than 

the calyx. 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf species, but with a long descending root, so that it requires a loose deep 
soil. It is a native of sandy wastes in the South of France, Russia and Hungary, whence it was introduced in 
1637- The flowers are produced in tufted heads, and are of a very rich deep purple, becoming blue when they 
fade; and though the name of White Italian Milk Vetch, and some of the botanic names applied to this species, 
have induced some persons to think that the flowers are white in a wild state, the names implying whiteness 
appear only applied to the silky down of the leaves and stems. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ASTRAGALUS. 

A. SUCCULENTUSj Sprnty. ; Bot. Hey. t. 1321. 

A very beautiful species, with pinkish lilac flowers; found by l)r. Richardson in Arctic America, and 
introduced in 1827. It is a decumbent plant, quite hardy, but requiring peat earth. 

A. LINEARIFOL1US, Pers. ; A. ONOBRYCI11S, var. ANGUST1FOUUS, Dec. ; A. TENUIFOUUS, WiUd. ; Swt. lint. 

Plow. Haul. t. 73. 

A handsome species, with dark reddish purple flowers, and leaves with twelve or thirteen pairs of leaflets ; 
the stem is erect, and the plant grows about two feet high, the stein and branches being covered with a dark 
brown or black down. The species is a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1780. It will grow in any 
common garden soil. 

A. CARYOCARPUS, Dec . A. CRASSICARPUS, Pros.; A. CARNOSUS, Nott. ; hot. Hey. t. 176. 

This species is remarkable for its pods, which resemble small walnuts ; but it is more curious than beautiful, 
as the flowers have a pale, faded appearance. It is a native of Louisiana, whence it was introduced in 1811. 

A. ST1PULATUS, Don ; Hot. May. t. 2380. 

A native of Nepaul; introduced in 1821. A tall weedy plant, with small, dingy flowers. 

A. MONSPESStJLANUS Lin.; Hot. May. t. 37*. 

A pretty little dwarf plant, with rather large pinkish flowers. A native of the south of France, where it 
grows in great abundance on the rocks near Montpelier. It was introduced by Dr. Pitcairn in 1778* It is very 
suitable for rock work, or growing in a pot, as its flowering sterns will bang down to a considerable length ; hut 
it is not at all fit for growing in a border, as the flowers lie on the ground, and get dirty and disfigured by the 
first shower of rain. It is propagated by seeds, or cuttings of the stem, which strike freely; but it is generally 
killed by any attempt to divide the root. 

A. BRACI1YCARPUS, Bieb. ; But. May. t. 2335. 

The flowers are reddish, and resemble those of A. monspesinihinus, but the flower-stem is more erect, and the 
leaflets are rounder, A native of Mount Caucasus, introduced in 1820. Jt is propagated by seeds, and forms a 
very pretty little border-plant. The specific name signifies short-podded, and alludes to the pod being shorter 
than the calyx. 


GENUS NIL 

CORONILLA, Dec.; THE CORONILLA, OR HATCIIET VETCH. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx campanulate, short, S-toothed, the two diadelphous*. Legume nearly tenatc, slender, at length separating into 
superior teeth approximate, and joined together higher up than the rest. oblong I-sccded joints. Seeds ovate or cyluidiical. (O. Don.) 
Claws of petals usually longer than the calyx. Carina acute. Stamens 

Description, &c.— Most of the species are shrubs, but there arc several hardy perennials belonging to the 

genus, and one or two annuals. The name of Corer.iHa, signifies crown-flowcr, and alludes to the flowers being 

produced in tufts or crowns on the upper part of the stem. 

u 2 
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1— CORONILLA 1BER1CA, Bich. THE IBERIAN CORONILLA OR EASTERN HATCHET VETCH. 


Svnonvmf. — C. oncnUlis, 31 til 

Engravings. — Swt. But. Flow. Oaid. t. 25; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 
789; and oui jig. 4 in Plate 35. 

>SpKrrri( Cijaractfh. — Plant pi osti ate, plain ous. Stipules distinct, 


membranous, otbicular, dentu-ulatod. LeufUts obcordato, ciliated. 
Umbels seven or eight flowered. Legumes tetragonal, incurved. 
(G. Don.) 


Description, See . — A showy plant, with large golden yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. It lias a creeping 
root, but the stem is ascending. It is a native of Asia Minor, and was introduced .about Jft 22. It is quite hardy, 
and tli rives so well in good soil as soon to become troublesome. Its roots indeed spread so far, as to injure those 
of every plant near them, and to render it extremely difficult to get rid of the plant when it has once been 


introduced. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CORONILLA. 

C. MINIMA, Lin. ; Jiot. Mag. t. 2179. 

A hardy plant, witli very small clusters of yellow flowers. A native of the south of Europe ; introduced in 
i()58. Not very ornamental. 

C. VAIIIA, Lin.; Hot. Mag. t. 2 Ml. 

A climbing plant, which if not supported, will trail on the ground ; with purple flowers. It is a native of 
Germany, and was introduced in I (540. It is quite hardy, but grown best in a dry soil, and the colour of the 
flowers varies from dark purple to white, according to the situation. It is, however, a troublesome plant in a 
garden, from the hold its creeping roots take of the soil, and the difficulty there is in eradicating it when it has 
once obtained possession. 

C. CORONATA, Lin. . C. MONTANA, Scop.; Hot Mag t. 907. 

This is properly herbaceous, as though the stem becomes woody at the base it perishes every year, though the 
root survives without any protection, unless the season should he Aery wet. It is a native of the mountains of 
Southern Europe, and was introduced in I77fh It is generally propagated by seeds. 

Tlipre are several other herbaceous species, many of which have purple or white flowers, hut they are rarely 
seen in British gardens. 


GENUS NI IF. 

HEDYSARUM, l)rc. ; THE FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 

Ltn.Sg.st. PIADELP11 1 A DECAN DR! A 

(Jfnfmc Character — Calyx 5-tlcft ; tin tegnunts liiic.u -subulate, < onstnutljr of nmmious, flat, oibunlar oi leiiticulai, regular, 1 -grain! 
and neaily equal. Coiolla with a Luge vcxilluni and obliquely joints whirl) a: e comic cted togetliei in the middle, and therefore the 
tmm ite heel, wlmh is inmh longer than the wings. Stamens dia- sutmes are convex on both sides. ( G . Don ) 
dc ljdious, having the staimnifcrous tube ahiuptl) mfi acted. Legume 

Description, &c. — All the species of this genus are very handsome, and well deserving of cultivation. The 
name of Hcdysarum, is said to he derived from two Greek words signifying sweet perfume, a name which does 
not at all apply to the flowers. The species belonging to this genus are easily known by the legumes being 
jointed, and the flowers are always either pink, white, or purple. 
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1. — HEDVSARUM CORONARIUM, Lin. THE COMMON FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE, 

OR GARLAND FLOWER. 

Svnonyme. — H. clypeatum, Ger. beneath, and on the nmrgitiH. Spikes or racemes of flowers, ovate, 

Specific Character. — S tems diffuse. Leaves with three or fire crowded; wings of flower twice the length of the calyx. Legumes 
pairs of elliptic or roundish leaflets, which are clothed with pubescence glabrous, with 2 — 5 orbicular prickly joints. ( G. Don. ) 

Description, &c. — T his species, though it is merely an ornamental plant in our gardens, in Italy is used for 
forage. In Calabria, its native country, it grows four feet high, and affords excellent nourishment to horses and 
cattle both green and made into hay, and it is used for the same purposes in Spain. In England it makes a 
handsome border flower, and it has been in cultivation since 159(5. 

2. — II EDYSAliUM ROSEUM, Sleph. ROSE-COLOURED FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 

Engraving. — Oni Jiff. 2 in Plato 35. 

Spiciitc Ciiaractfr. — S tem civet ; leaves with 6 — 8 pair of oblong- 
hinceolate leaflets, which are clothed with ad pressed villi on both 
bin faces; when joung they aie canesccnt beneath. Spikes of flowers 

Description, &c . — This species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1R03. It is quite hardy 
in British Gardens. 

3. — IIEDYSARUM TAIJR1CUM, Vail. THE TA UR I AN FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 

Synonymf. — IT. roseum, Sims; II. fiulicosum, llobl. beneath. Spikes of flowers ovate. Vexillmn omarginatc, longer than 

Engraving. —Rot. Mag. t.9‘X>. the wings but shorter than the keel ; joints of legume rcticiilatrlv 

Spmmmc Ciiakaitfk. — S tem elect ; leaves with four or six pans of veined, horn). ( (r. Don .) 
lanecolate-lineai leaflets, which arc clothed with ad pressed pubescence 

Description, &c. — T his species closely resembles the last, and is frequently sold for it, hut the flowers arc 
of a much more brilliant colour. The standard is of a bright rose-colour, and the keel the richest and putest 
carmine, while the leaves are quite glaucous. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in M04. 
It is quite hardy, but will not live many years, and if the seeds are sown in March or April it will flower the 
saint* year, that is, about July. It grows best in calcareous soil, and the flowers are of a deeper colour in soils 
of that nature than in any others. It grows from six inches to a foot high. 

OTHER SPECIES OF IIEDYSARUM. 

11. Hll MILE. Lin. 

A dwarf biennial species, with purplish pink flowers, which grows wild on sandy hills in the south of I ranee. 
Introduced in 1(540. 

II. CARNOSUM, Desf. 

The stems of this species are decumbent, and the leaves thick and fleshy. The flowers arc rose-coloured, and 
in spreading racetrtes. The species is a native of Barbary, whence it was introduced in 1»20. This is a most 
desirable species, but it is seldom to be met with. 

H.VAR1UM, WMd. 

This species is a native of Armenia, and has yellowish flowers. It was introduced in 1020. 

H. LASIOCARPUM, Lcde. 

The flowers are dark purple, and the pods quite woolly : a native of Siberia on the Altaian Mountains. 


oblong oi ovate, podmieulate ; vexillmn emnrgumte, shorter than tin 
cat ilia ; wings luigth of the calyx; legumes articulated, pubescent, 
ictieiilately veined. ( G. Don.) 
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H. RTJTIDOCARPUM, Dec. ; H. IBERICUM, Biel. ; II. ALTAICUM, Fisch. ; H. CRETACEUM, Fitch. ; 

and H. CONSANGU1NEUM, Dec., 

Appear nearly allied to this species, and are perhaps only varieties of it. 

H. OBSCURUM, Lin.; Bot. Mag. t.*282. 

This species Las a creeping root, and a loose erect stripe of pendulous pinkish flowers. There is a variety, 
the flowers of which are white. Introduced in 1640. 

H. BRACHYSEMUM, G. Don. 

This species is nearly allied to the last, and is probably only a variety. Introduced in 1817. 

H. ALP1NUM, Lin. 

This is a tall showy plant, with dark purple pendulous flowers in an erect raceme. It is a native of Siberia ; 
introduced in 1798. It is very ornamental, and flowers from May till August. 

II. CAUCAS1UM, Bieb . ; H. S1BERICUM, Pmr. f 

Are only varieties of this species. 


GENUS XIV. 

LATIIYRUS, Dec.; THE EVERLASTING PEA. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPIIIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx campanula! c, 5-cleft, tho two superior obi out? many- seeded, 2 -vulved, 1 -celled. Seeds globose or angular, 
lobes shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens dudelphous. Style (G. Don.) 
couiplanate, dilated at the apex, villous or pubescent in front. Legumes 

Description, &c. — T his order is well known from the beautiful annual sweet peas that are so common in 
our gardens, and the splendid perennials allied to tho Everlasting Pea. The name of Lathyrus signifies something 
exciting, and it alludes to the real or supposed qualities of tho seeds. The species are all hardy or half hardy 
climbing plants, with very showy pea-flowers and they will all grow in any common garden soil. Most of them 
seed freoly, but all the perennials may be readily increased by dividing the root. 

1.— LATHYRUS MAGELLANICUS, Lam. LORD ANSON'S PEA. 

Synonymes.— L. armitageimus, West; Pisum americanus, Michx . branched, tetragonal, but not winged ; leaves with one pair of ovate or 

Engravings. Swt. Brit, blower Card., 2d ser. t. 344 ; Bot. Gard. ovate- oblong leaflets ; stipules btoad, cordatcly sagittate, broader than 
t. 526 ; Flor. Cab. 1. 110 ; and our Jig. 1 in Plate 36. the leaves; teudrilg trifid; peduucles long, 3 — 4-flowcred; legumes 

Specific Character.—* Plant glabrous and blackish ; stems a little unknown. 

Description, &c.— This splendid plant was introduced by the cook on board Lord Anson's ship, the 
Centurion, who gathered tho seeds when that vessel touched at tho Straits of Magellan in 1744. Lord Anson 
presented some plants of it to tho Botanic Garden, Chelsea, where it was grown for several years by the cele- 
brated Miller, author of Miller's Dictionary, who was curator there. It is quite hardy, only requiring a pure 
air ; but it looks best trained against a walk As it is a maritime plant, it is said to be improved by putting a 
little salt occasionally in the water given to it. It is suffruticose at the base, and evergreen. It may be increased 
by seeds or division of the root, but the usual way of propagating it is by cuttings, which strike freely. 
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2. — LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS, Lin. COMMON EVERLASTING PEA. 

Engraving. — Eng. Bot. t. 805 ; 2d ed. t. 1005. trmoronate leaflets ; stipules broad, ovate, semi-sagittate; peduncles 

Specific Charactfh.— Plant quite glabrous ; stem s winged ; leaves niunj-floweiod, longer than the leaves; legumes long, compressed, 
with one pair of elliptic, rather glaucous, 3 — 5-ncrvcd, obtuse, and reticulated lengthwise. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species, if not a native of Britain, has been so long cultivated in 
this country as to be almost naturalised. It is quite hardy, and lias bright rose-coloured flowers, of which bees 
arc very fond, and which yield abundance of honey. It is a most valuable plant, as it will grow in any soil and 
situation ; and its flowers, when produced in the shade, are of as brilliant a colour as those which have expanded 
in the sunshine. It is thus very useful for arbours, as tho flowers of most othor climbing plants which hang 
down inside are very apt to be pale. Wc had one at Bayswater, which climbed up a mulberry-tree, and pushing 
its flowers through the branches, looked like a giant nosegay. The only objection is, tho flowers are not fragrant. 

3. — LATHYRUS GRANDIFLORUS, Sims. LARGE-FLOWERED EVERLASTING PEA, OR 

PERENNIAL SWEET PEA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. 193B : and onr jiff. 2 in Plate 3t>. semi-wiirittatc, lanceolate ; peduncles 2 — 3-flowered, longer than the 

Specific Characif.r. — IIaii\ ; stems tott agonal, winged; leaves leaves; teeth of calyx acute, longer tluin tho tube ; legumes long, 
with one pair of large, ovate, obtuse, waved leaflets ; stipules small, linear, tuberculous. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — One of the handsomest of our climbing perennials. The flowers are as large and as 
brilliant as the finest and largest sweet pea ; but they are destitute of fragrance. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, where it grows freely on hedges and bushes. It is particularly abundant in Sicily, at Palermo, and on 
Mount Etna. In England it will grow in any garden soil, and in fact, when it has once taken possession of the 
soil, it is rather troublesome, on account of its creeping root, which it is very difficult to eradicate. In our little 
garden it has become quite a weed. It was introduced in 1 HI 4. It is generally propagated by dividing the 
root, as plants raised from seeds will not flower the first year. 

4 . — LATIIYRUS ELL1PT1CUS, D. Don. TI1E ELLIPTIC-LEAVED EVERLASTING PEA. 

Synonymic. — L. rotuudifolius, var. ellipticus, Scr. Leaves with one pair of elliptic, neven-ncrved, mucionato leaflet*, 

b ngkavings. — Swt. Blit. Flow. CJard., 2d scr. t. 333 ; and our jiff. Stipules linear, acuminate, entiic. Peduncles many-flowered, much 
5 in Plate 30. linger than the leaves. Calycine teeth lanceolate, acuminate. Le- 

Spfcific Ciiaractf.r. — Plant quite glabrous. Stems much branched. guinea oblong, many-seeded, glabrous. 

Description, &c.— -This species is well adapted for small gardens, as it docs not grow to so large a size as 
any of the other kinds of Everlasting Pea. The flowers are of a rich deep crimson, but they die off 1 a bright 
blue ; they are about the size of those of the common Everlasting Pea, L. lutifolius. It is a native of Georgia, 
and it was introduced in 1822. It will grow in any common garden soil and open situation, and it is increased 
by dividing tlic roots, or seeds, which it ripens in abundance. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LATIIYRUS. 

L. INTERMED1US, Waller . 

A plant with rose-coloured flowers, a native of Germany ; introduced in 1820. 

L. PRATENSIS, Lin . 

A British species, with yellow flowers ; sometimes called the Yellow Yetchling. 
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L. TUBEROSUS, Lin.; Bot. Mag . t. 111. 

A very pretty species, with pale pink flowers, and brown tuberous roots, which are eaten in Holland. Gerard 
calls it the Pea Earth-nut. It was introduced before 1596. 

L. ROSEUS, Steo. 

Very like the preceding species ; but with the flowers of a dark rose-colour. A native of Iberia, introduced 
in 1622. 

L. PISIFORMIS, Lin. 

Flowers purple. A native of Europe ; introduced in 1 795. 

L. CALIFORNICUS, Doug.; Bot. Reg. t. 1144. 

The flowers are of a deep crimson, when in the bud, but they afterwards become purple, the heel being of a 
somewhat lighter colour than the standard. The plant is of a robust habit, with creeping roots. It grows 
rapidly in peat soil, and in a sheltered situation. It is a native of California, whence it was introduced in 1826. 

L. MUTABILIS, Sun. Bril . Blow. Card. t. 191. 

The flowers are of a purplish pink, striped with dark purplish lines, afterwards changing to a brownish green. 
More curious than beautiful. A native of Siberia ; introduced in 1825. 

L. VENOSUS, Sun. Brit. Flow. Card. ‘2d ser. t. 37. 

A very beautiful species, the flowers of which have a dark purple standard, and pure white wings and keel. 
The leaves are strongly veined on the lower side. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1828. 

L. DECAPHYLLUS, P/m//., Bot. Mag. t- 3123. 

The flowers are small, purple, and not very handsome, but the leaves have from four to six pairs of leaflets. 
A native of North America ; introduced in 1827. 

L. MYRTIFOL1US, Muhl. 

A native of North America, with small red flowers ; introduced in 1822. 

L. POLYMORPH US, Nutt. 

A native of the banks of the Missouri ; introduced in 1824. 

L. 11ETEROPHYLLUS, Lm. 

A native of Europe, at the foot of mountains. Flowers large, with the standard and wings pink, and the 
keel white. Introduced in 1731. 


GENUS XV. 

OIIOBUS, Tourne. THE BITTER VETCH. 

Lin. Syst. D1ADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx c&mpamilatc, five-cleft, the two supe- Style slender, lin ear, villous at the apex. Legume cylindrical, oblong, one. 
rior lobes shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens diadeiphous. celled, two- valved, many-seeded. Seeds with a linear hylum. (G.Don.) 

Description, See . — This genus consists of very handsome hardy plants of easy culture. The name of Orobus 
signifies to excite an ox, but it is not known why it was applied to this genus. Most of the species are hardy 
perennials. 
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1.— OROBUS LATHYROIDES, Lin. THE LATHYRUS-LIKE BITTER VETCH. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2098. smaller than the leaflets. Peduncles many-flowered, axillary, about 

Specific Character. — Plant smoothish. Leaflets ovate, mucro- equal in length to the leaves. Calycine tooth shorter than the tube, 
nate, with divaricato nerves. Stipules semi-sagittate, a little toothed, Legumes compressed, glabrous. Two or throe- seeded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species has a great number of small blue flowers crowded together, several racemes 
together ; with broad shining leaflets, and black roots. A native of Siberia ; introduced in 1758. 

2. — OROBUS FISCHERI, Swt. PROFESSOR FISCHER S OROBUS. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 289. beneath. Stipule* linear, acute, a little toothed, with one auricle at 

Spfcific Character. — Stem tetragonal, almost simple, smoothish. the base. Racemes pedunculate, many-flowered. Flowers second. 
Leaflets linear, bluntiab, mucronulatc, nerved lengthwise, rather silky Legumes rctieulatoly veined, six or seven seeded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species closely resembles 0. atropurpureus in its flowers, but its leaves are somewhat 
different. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1827. 

3.— OROBUS IIIRSUTUS, Lin. THE HAIRY OROBUS, OR BITTER VETCH. 

Svnonyme. — O. laxiflorus, Desf. of the leaflets; racemes axillary, few-flowcicd, hmgci than the leaves. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2845; and our Jig. 4 in Plate 3G. cal} cine segments neatly equal, setaecoubly-suhul ite, much longei than 

Spf.cific Character. — Plant hair}'; leaflets ovate, acute, with the tube, but mush shorter than the corolla; legume compressed, 
parallel nerves; stipules unequally sagittate, lanceolate, about the Bue hairy. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are much larger than those of most of the other species of the 
genus. The leaves have each a single pair of leaflets, and the stipules are very large. The pods arc very small, 
and hairy ; indeed the whole plant is covered with soft hairs, and hence the specific namo. The species is a 
native of the Levant, and the whole of the provinces near Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1822. 
It is quite hardy ; and, as it ripens its seeds perfectly, it is generally propagated by them. It flowers in May. 

4. — OROBUS VERNU8, Lin. SPRING BITTER VETCH. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. 521. 

Specific Character. — Stem simple, flexuous ; leaflets ovate, lanceo- 
late, nerved lengthwise ; stipules semi-sagittate. Pcduucles mauy- 

Dkscription, &c. — This species has pretty little flowers, which arc of a reddish purple when they first 
expand, but which turn blue as they fade. The leaves have generally three pair of leaflets, which are oval, and 
drawn out to a long point. The species is a native of Switzerland and Germany, generally iii groves. It was 
introduced in 1629. It is hardy, but it seldom ripens seeds in this country, as its flowers arc produced in April, 
when they are frequently injured by spring frosts. 

6.— OROBUS AURANT1US, Stev. ORANGE-COLOURED BITTER VETCH. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card., 2d ser. t. 198; and our peduncles elongated, shorter than the leaves ; calyx pilose, with miequal 
Jig . 7 m Plate 3G. teeth, four very bhoit aud one very long ; legumes pedicellate 

Specific Character. — Plant piloso ; stems simple ; angular ; leaves (G. Do?i.) 
with 5 — 6 pairs of lanceolate, bluntish leaflets, with diverging nerveB ; 

Description, &c. — A tall slender plant, with five or six pair of broad smooth leaflets, which are the same 
colour on both sides, and are attenuated at both ends. Tho flowers are yellow, tinged with orange. The species 
is a native of the western regions of Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1818. It is quite hardy, and flowers 


flowered, shorter than the leaves; flowers secund, nodding; legumes 
reticulatcly veined, six — seven-seeded. Style jointed. Seeds louml- 
ish, smooth. 


X 
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in June and July. It should be grown in a loamy soil, and it is increased by dividing tlie roots or by seeds, 
though it ripens them but sparingly. The flowers are distinguished from those of 0. luteus , which they resemble, 
by thoir darkor colour, and the very unequal teeth of the calyx. 


0. — OROBUS ATROPURPUREUS, Detf. TIIE DARK PURPLE OROBUS. 

Synonymes. — O. sjcuIus, liaf. ; O. Itafinwquii, Presi I fiom one to atvual pair of linoai -acuminate, glabrous leaflets. Sti- 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 17b3 ; and oui fig. 6 in Plate 3G. i pules si mi -sagittate, somewhat one toothed. Peduncles longei than 

Spmiiic Character. — Stem ne.uly simple ; stnated laaveH with I the haves. Racemes dense, si cund, many-lloweied , corollas elongated. 

Description, &c. — This very elegant species is remarkable for the very rich colour of it^ flowers and their 
singular disposition. It is a native of Algiers, Sicily, and the loamy meadows of Eastern Calabria. It flowers 
in May. It was introduced in 1826 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 


OTHER SPECIES OF OROBUS. 


O. VAUIEGATUS, Dec., Swt. Brit /'low a aid , 2d sei. t. 28. 
This species bears considerable resemblance to (). at rojnirp ureas. 


O. FORMOSUS, Stev. 

Flowers about the size of those of O. reruns, but of a rich dark purple, 
in 1818. 

O. ALPESTRIS, Waldst it Kit 

Flowers purple ; tin* standard is veined with crimson, fading to blue, 
in 1817- 

O MULTIFLORUS, Sieb. 

A native of Italy, introduced in 1820. The flowers are of a pale red. 


A native of Caucasus ; introduced 


A native of Hungary ; introduced 


O. VTC101DES, Dec. 

Flowers yellow. A native of Carniola ; introduced in 18B). 

O. LUTEUS, Lin. 

Flowers varying from orange to pale yellow. Found in mountainous places throughout the Continent of 
Europe ; introduced in 1 750. 

O. TOURNEFORTH, Lap. 

Flowers purple, with the wings and keel shaded off to white. A native of the Pyrenees ; introduced 
in 1820. 

0. OCHROLEUCUS, Waldst et Ktl. 

A native of Hungary, with cream-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1816. 


O. NIGER, Lxn. 

A British species with purple flowers. The whole plant turns black in drying. 

O. JORDANI, Tenore. 

A native of Italy, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1830, 
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O. I1UMILIS, Ser. 

A dwarf plant, with purple flowers. A native ofDahuria; introduced in 1825. 

O. TUBEROSUS, Lin . 

A native of Britain, with changeable flowers and tuberous roots. 

O. DIVAR1CATUS, Lap . 

A native of the Pyrenees, with purplish spreading flowers ; introduced in 1818. 

O. PYRENA1CUS, Lin. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with large rich dark purple flowers, only one or two together ; introduced in 1022. 

O. VARIUS, Sal. t Hot. May. t. G7A 

A native of Italy; introduced in 1759. The flowers have the standard rose-coloured, and the heel and 
wings yellowish. 

O. CANESCENS, Lin. 

A beautiful species with greyish leaves, and the flowers white, tinged with blue. A native of the Pyrenees; 
introduced in 1816. There are several varieties of this kind, which are made separate species by some authors. 

O. ALBUS, Lin., Swl. Bril. Flaw. (UirrJ. t. 22. 

There are several varieties of this species, all with white flowers. The species is a native of Hungary ; 
introduced in 1794. 


GENUS XVI. 

PLATYSTYLIS, Sweet. THE PLATY8TYLIS. 

Lin. Sy.\t. D1ADELPHIA DEC'ANDRIA. 

Generic. Ciiaractkh. — Cal) x cauipauulate, five-cleft, the two uppci i broad, b|ialulate, villous at the apex. Legume* oblong, many-seeded, 
lobes shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens diadclphous. Style | seeds neatly globose. (G. Dqh.) 

Description, &c. — This genus has been separated from Orobus, on account of the breadth of its style, as 

signified in the name. 


1.— PLATYSTYLIS CYANiKA, Sweet. BLUE-FLOWERED PLATYSTYLIS. 

Synonyme. — Orobus cyaneus, Stev. | pair of approximate, lincai lanceolate, acute leaflets ; stipules about 

Engravings.-— Swt. Brit. Flow. Ganl. t. 230 ; and our jig. 3 in equal in length to the petioles; peduncles few-flowered, longer than the 
Plate 36. leaves ; calycine segments lanceolate, hardly the length of the tube. 

Specific Chai&ctku. — Stem simple, stiiated; leaveswith two— three I (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species has bright blue flowers when they first unfold, but they become a dark 

purple before they fade. The species is a native of Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1823. 


OTHER SPECIES OF PLATYSTYLIS. 

P. SESSILIFLORA, Swt. 

Flowors large, and a bluish purple. Introduced from Greece, near Athens, in 1823. 

x 2 
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P. STIPULACEA, G. Don. ; OROBUS STIPULACEUS, Hook . But. Mag. t. 2937. 

The flowers have a dark purple standard, light blue wings, and a dark purple keel. A native of Siberia ; 
introduced in 1830. 

All the species are very ornamental, and of easy culture in a light sandy soil. 


GENUS XVII. 

APIOS, Boerh. THE APTOS, OR VIRGINIAN EARTH-NUT. 

Lin.Syst. D1ADELPH1A DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx campannlato, with four almost obso- the vexillum. StameriB diadclphous. Stipe of ovary sheathed by a 
lete teeth, and one acute, elongated, one under the keel. Corolla little tube. Stigma cmarginate. Legume many-seeded, and two- 
papilionaceous, with a falcate linear carina, bent back upon the top of celled ; the seeds intercepted by dissopiments. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The name of Apios is taken from Apion , a pear, in reference to the shape of the tuberous 
roots. There is only one species in the genus, which was formerly included in the genus Glycine. 


1.— APIOS TUBEROSA, Mamch. TUBEROUS-ROOTED APIOS, OR VIRGINIAN EARTH-NUT. 

S\nonym*s. — A. amcricanus. Corn. ; (iljcine apios, Lin. Flowcis in axillaiv racemes. Itratioles closely adprcBscd to the calyx, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1198 ; and oui Jig. 8 in Plate 30. but soon falling off. 

Specific Character. — R ootB tuberous. Leaves mipari-pinnatc. 

Desoription , &c. — This very elegant climber is a native of Virginia, and though frequently killed down to 
the root by the severity of British winters, it will shoot up again in spring, and grow to the height of ton feet or 
more before it flowers, which is generally in August or September. It is propagated by its tuberous roots, 
which are sweet and eatable, resembling those of the Jerusalem Artichoke, but they are more floury. The plant 
is cultivated in Germany for its tubers, which are sold in the markets. The species was introduced before 1640 ; 
but it is now rarely met with. 


GENUS XVIII. 

LUPINUS, Lin. THE LUPINE. 


Lin. St, st. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 


Genfric Chahacter.— -Calyx profoundly bilabiate. Corolla papilio- 
naceous, the vexillum with refloxed sides, and the keel acuminated. 
Stamens monadelphous, with the tube or sheath entire, five of the 
anthers are smaller, rounder, and eailicr, and the other five, oblong, and 
later. Style filiform. Stigma terminal, roundish, bearded. Legume 
coriacoous, oblong, compressed, obliquely torulose. Cotyledons thick, 
but converted into leaves at the time of germination. Herbs or sub- 


shrubs with digitate leaves, constantly composed of from 5 — 15 leaflets, 
very rarely simple. Leaflets complicated before expansion, and while 
asleep, or through the night. Stipules adnate to the petiolos. Peduncles 
opposite the leaves nr terminal. Flowers alternate or veiticil late, sessile 
or pedicellate, disposed in racemes and spikes, with one bractca under 
each pedicel, and with two bracteolcs adhering laterally to the calyx, 
which arc caducous, or wanting. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The name of Lupine is derived from tho word lupcs, a wolf, because a crop of lupines was 
formerly supposed to destroy the fertility of the soil. But this opinion is singularly at variance with the practice 
of the modern Italians, who sow a crop of white lupines as a preparative for Corn. It is true that the Italians 


do not suffer their 


lupines to seed, but dig the green crop into the ground as soon as it is beginning to form 
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flower-buds. The seeds of the lupine were eaten by the ancients, though they are so bitter, that Virgil calls them 
trisles lupini , from the dismal faces made by those who ate them. Almost all the kinds of lupine grown in gardens 
are ornamental, and they are of various kinds and colours. Some are annuals, some perennials, and some shrubs. 

1.— LUP1NUS PERENNIS, Lin. THE PERENNIAL LUPINE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 202. | leaflets 8 — 9, lanceolate, mucronulatc, rather villous beneath ; root 

Specific Character. — Herbaceous; floweis alternate, pedicellate, I neeping. ((J. Don.) 
bracteolate ; upper lip of calyx somewhat emarginatc, lower one entire ; * 

Description, &c. — T hi9 was the first perennial lupine known, and hence its name, which has now become 
no distinction, as so many perennial lupines are now known. This species is a native of Virginia, whence it was 
introduced before 1058. It was first cultivated in the Botanic Garden, Oxford, and was greatly admired, though 
it would now excite little attention, as its flowers are small, and of a pale blueish purple which has rather a dingy 
or faded look. It is quite hardy, but it succeeds best in a dry situation, in a moderately stiff loam. It has 
remarkably deep and spreading roots, and is best propagated by seed. 

2. — LUPINUS ARBOREUS, Sims. THE TREE-LUPINE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 682; Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 32; aud our pedicellate, without bractcoles; both lips of the cal)X entire. Keel 
fig. 3 in Plate 37. ciliated on the inside. Leaflets lanceolate, linear, acute, pubescent 

Specific Character. — Suflruticosc. Flowers somewhat vcrticillate, beneath. {G. Don.) 

Description, &c.-— 1 This species is, properly speaking, a shrub, but it is only woody towards the base. It 
was formerly treated as a greenhouse plant, but it stands out quite well, and there was some years ago a bud of 
it in the open ground, in the botanic garden at Oxford, more than six feet high. It seldom however lives more 
than two or three years, unless trained against a wall. It was introduced in 1783 from South America, but it 
has been since found in great abundance in California. It may be propagated by cuttings, but the first plants 
are raised from seeds which it ripens in abundance, and seedling plants flower the second year. 

3. — LUPINUS NOOTKATENSIS, Sims. THE NOOTKA-SOUND LUPINE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1311, aud t. 2136 ; and our fig. 4 in pedicellate, without bractcoles; both tips of calyx entire; leaflets 7 — 
Plate 37. 8, ohovate-lnncoolnte, hairy as well as the slcuiB. ( G . Don.) 

Specific Character. — Herbaceous ; flowers rather vertieillatc, 

Description, &c. — T his lupine bears considerable resemblance to the common perennial lupine, but the 
flowers are larger, and of a deeper colour. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation, but it is not 
suitable for small gardens, as it grows to a large size with coarse robust foliage. The whole plant is very hairy. 
The flowors vary considerably in different plants, and there is one distinct variety, the stem of which is quite 
slirubby. It is a native of the country near Nootka Sound, whence it was introduced in 1794. It is propagated 
by division of the root, cuttings, or seeds, 

4. — LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS, Douglas. THE MANY - LEAVED LUPINE. 

Variety. — L. p. 2, albiflorus Lindl. I without bractcoles, pedicellate ; leaflets eleven to fifteen, lanceolate, 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1096, and of the variety, t. 1377. 1 hairy beneath, both lips of calyx quite entire; stems pilose. 

Specific Character. — Herbaceous; flowers rather vcrticillate, | (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T his splendid lupine is now become so common that we can hardly conceivo how gardens 
must have looked without it, though it is not yet quite twenty years since seeds of it were first sent to this 
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country by Douglas. It was one of the first importations from California, that country to which we are indebted 
for so many valuable flowers. Lupinus polyphyllus is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 
It attains the height of three or four feet, with a long spike of rich, dark bluo flowers. The variety only differs 
in having the flowers whito, and both como true lrom seed. 

6.— LUPINUS ARBUSTUS, Doug. THE HALF-SHRUBBY LUPINE. 

Engraving. Dot. Rep. t. 1230. entire, acute. Leaflets seven — thirteen, obovate- oblong, silky on 

Specific Character.— -Flowers alternate, pedicellate, bractcolate ; both surfaces. LeguniCB three— four-seeded. ScedB small, white, 
disposed in loose racemes ; upper lip of the calyx bifid, lower one ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c.— -This very elegant species, though called half-shrubby, is a true perennial. The flowers 
are rather small, but of a delicate lilac, with a faint tinge of yellow, and they are disposed on the raceme in a 
v6ry light and elegant manner. It is a native of North Carolina, but very local in its range, growing only in 
the gravelly soil near Fort Vancouver. It was introduced in 1826. It is hardy, but will only grow in gravolly 
soil. It flowers in May and June. 

C.— LUPINUS LAXIFLORUS, Doug. THE LOOSE-FLOWERED LUPTNE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Rep. t. 1110. lower one longer, ovate, and acuminated ; keel beardless ; vcxillum 

Spf.cific Character. — Plant herbaceous, pilose ; flowers alternate, obcordute ; leaflets seven — nine, lincar-laneoolato ; stipules small 
without bracteolcs ; upper lip of calyx entire ; saccate at the base, Rubulato. 

Description, &c . — This species is also a native of California, where it is found near the great rapids of the 
Columbia River, in dry, open, gravelly plains, in large patches. The flowers are small, with the standard of a 
very deep blue, and the keel tinged with pink. This species grows freely in any light garden soil, where there 
is plenty of froe air, but it does not succeed in close situations. Unlike most of the other species, it seldom 
ripens seeds, and it is therefore propagated by division of the root. It was introduced in 1826. 

7.— LUPINUS LEPIDUS, Doug. THE PRETTY LUPINE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1141). I lower one acuminated and elongated; leaflets five — seven, lanceolate, 

Specific Character. — Plant herbaceous ; flowers alternate, pedi- silky on both surfaces ; flowers bearing stems, erect, furnished with 
collate, without bracteolcs ; calyx villous, the upper lip bipartite, the | one or two leaves ; petioles long. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf species, with pretty cheerful-looking flowers of different shades of purple, 
with the back of the standard and the wings almost white. The leaves are small, and on remarkably long stalks, 
which gives a peculiar character to the plant. It does not grow above six or eight inches high, and it is 
propagated by dividing the roots, as it seldom ripens seeds in this country. Like tho two preceding species, it is 
only found in the gravelly plains between Fort Vancouver and the Great Falls of the Columbia, on the dry 
elevated banks of streams. It was introduced in 1826. 

8. — LUPINUS ORNATUS, Doug . THE ORNAMENTAL LUPINE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1216. seven — twelve, linear-lanceolate, clothed with silvery silky down on 

Specific Character. — Herbaceous ; flowers vcrticillate, appendicu- both surfaces ; legumes four — five-seeded. (G. Don,) 
late ; upper lip of calyx bifid, lower ono entire and elongated ; leaflets 

Description, &c. — T his is ono of the most beautiful and most singular of all the beautiful Lupines sent home 
by Douglas from California. The flowers are of the most lovely blue, without the slightest tinge of purple, but 
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so dark as to be almost black at the margin of the petals, but softening into white at the base. The leaflets are 
large, and covered with a silky tomentum, which makes them shine like silver in tho sun. It was found by 
Douglas near the Columbia River, in California, and sent home by him in 1820. It is quite hardy, and flowers 
from May till November, but it will only grow in very light dry soils. It is propagatod by dividing tho root, 
as it seldom ripens seeds. 

9. — LUPJNTJS L1TTORAHS, Doug. THE SEA-SIDE LUPINE, OR CALIFORNIAN LIQUORICE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1198. lincar.spatulatc, silky on both surfaces; legumes ten— twelve-seeded, 

Specific Character. — Herbaceous; flowers vcrticillate, pedicellate, furrowed transversely ; root granulai. 

without braeteolcs ; both lips of calyx entire ; leaflets five — seven, 

Description, Sec . — This species is remarkable for the deep blue of tho keel, and the bright pinkish purple of 
the standard. It is a dwarf species, with long creeping roots. In the Botanical Register is tho following 
quotation from Douglas’s account of this plant : “ This species is abundant on the sea-shore, where it binds together 
the looso sand with its tough branching roots. It is used by the natives of the river Columbia as winter food. 
For this purpose it is prepared by drawing the roots through the fire until all thoir moisture is dissipated, when 
they are tied up in small bundles, and will keep for several months. For eating, the roots are roasted in the 
embers, when they become farinaceous. It is the liquorice spoken of by Captains Lewis and Clarke, and other 
navigators, who have visited the North-west coast of America.” The roots, when chewed, taste sweet, like those 
of the true Liquorice. “ The species is a hardy perennial, flowering from June to October, and propagated by 
cuttings, division of the roots, or seed.” 

10. — LUPINUS AIUDUS, Doug. TIIE ARID LUPINE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1212; and our Jig . G in Plato .‘17. entire; leaflets five — nine, linear-lanceolate, villous ; stipules subulate. 

Specific Character.— Plant herbaceous, very hairy ; flowers verti- ((*. Don.) 
eillate, pedicellate, braeteolate ; uppei lip of calyx bifid, lower one 

Description, &c. — This beautiful species is said to be only found on the sandy plains of California, exposed 
without tho slightest shelter to the rays of the burning sun. The plant in its native country is white, with long 
silky hairs, but in England the hairs disappear ; the flowers arc also much darker in this country than in America. 
In England also, it seldom lives above two years, as it cannot bear the moisture of our climate. It is a native 
of the banks of the Columbia, whence it was introduced in 1827. It is propagated by dividing the root, or by 
seed. 

1L— LUPINUS PLUMOSUS, Douglas. THE FEATIIERY-PLUMED LUPINE. 

Engraving.— Bot. Reg. t. 1217. one entire, leaflet* five— seven, lanceolate, silky; legumes glabrous, 

Specific Charactfr. — Plant herbaceous, very villous; flowers three — five-seeded; bracteas longer than the flowers, villous, decidu- 

al ternate, on short pedicels, braeteolate ; upper lip of calyx bifid, lower ous. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is a hardy perennial, common in North California, in gravelly soil. It is 
nearly related to L. hucophyllus , but it is distinguished from that species by its larger and less crowded flowers, 
and by its long, deciduous, and shaggy bractece, which project so far beyond the unopened flowers in the upper 
part of the raceme, as to give it the appearance of a plume of feathers. This species, which is very distinct, will 
only grow in very light soil, and it appears to succeed best in peat. It was introduced in 1827* and it is 
propagated by dividing the root, or by seeds. 
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12. — LUPINUS LEUCOPHYLLUS, Doug. THE WHITE-LEAVED LUPINE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1124. entire; leaflets seven — nine, oblong-lanceolate; stipules tubulate, 

Specific Character. — Plant herbaceous, very villous; flowers woolly. (G. Don.) 
alternate, pedicellate, bracteolato ; upper lip of calyx bilid, lower one 

Description, &c. — This very singular species is so completely covered with a silky tomentum, as to look 
quite white and silvery, all over, not a particle of the green surface of the leaves and stem being visible. The 
stem grows orect and branched, two or three feet high, like that of Lupinus polyphyllus . Tho white-leaved 
lupine is a native of the “ woodless sandy deserts,” which extend from the Great Falls of the Columbia to the 
Rocky Mountains in North America, and it was sent to England in 1825. It is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the root. It flowers from June to November, and its flowers are white or pinkish. 


3. — LUPINUS SABINIANUS, Doug. MR. SABINF/S LUPINE. 

ENGRAVING.—Bot. Reg. t. 1435. Upper lip ovate and acute, lower one boat-shaped, revolute ; wings 

Spfcific Character. — lleibaceous; flowers somewhat verticillate, roundish, tiizc of vexillum ; keel acute; leaflets seven — twelve, lanceo- 
without bracteoles ; racemos many-flowered; calyx villous, with the late, acuminated, silky. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very showy plant has bright yellow flowers, which are produced on a raceme eight or 
nine inches long. It is a native of North California, growing on the banks of the Columbia, and it is quite hardy in 
British gardens. It is, however, a very difficult plant to manage, as very few of the seeds germinate, and the 
plants often die off, without any apparent cause, when they are in full flower. It flowers in May and June, 
but the spike frequently withers before all tho flowers have expanded. It is propagated by seeds, which it ripens 
sparingly. It was introduced in 1827. 


14. — LUPINUS CANALICULATITS, Swt. THE CHANNELLED-LEAVED LUPINE. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 283; and oui fig. 2 in a silky tomentum. Flowers alternate, pedicellate, biactcolated. Calyx 
Plate 37. appendiculate, with tho upper lip bifid, lower otic entire, acuminate. 

Specific Character. — SuffruticoBe. The whole plant covered with Leaflets eight — nine, linear, deeply channelled, obtuse; ovary very hairy. 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the very deep blue of its flowers. The plant itself grows 
four or five feet high, the stem becoming woody near the root. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was 
introduced in 1828. This species, and Lupinus athoreum , , planted alternately, would have a striking effect, from 
the strong contrast afforded by tho dark blue and bright yellow of their flowers. 


15.— LUPINUS MACROPHYLLUS, Bmtk. THE LARGE-LEAVED LUPINE. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d series, l. 356 ; and our 15, lanceolate acute. Flowers verticillate, very numerous, crowded. 
fig. 1 in Plate 36. Calyx witli both lips entire, lower one lanceolate, acute, and twice as 

Specific Character. — Perennial, hairy. Leaflets numerous, 12 — long as the uppor one. 

Description, &c. — A very tall robust plant, clothed with a copious pubescence. The stem is three or four 
feet high, straight, and cylindrical. The leaves are on long slender footstalks, but there are from twelve to fifteen 
leaflets, varying from one to four inches in length in the stem leaves, but longer and broader in the root 
leaves. The flowers are large, and from ten to fifteen in each whorl, and the racemes are from nine inches to a 
foot long. It is nearly allied to Lupinus polyphyllus, ) and requires the same treatment, but it is larger in all its 
parts. 
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lf».— LUP1NUS VERSICOLOR, D. Don. THE PARTI-COLOURED LUPINE. 


Engravings.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d series, t. 12 ; and our fig. 
5, in Plate 37. 

Specific Character. — Suffruticose, erect, branched. Branches 


pubescent. Leaflets six to nine ; spathelate lanceolate, obtuse, slightly 
mucronato. Flowers sub-verticillate, Bractoas caducous, spreading, 
ciliated, with silky hairs. Upper lip bifid ; under lip entire. 


Description, &c. — This plant is quite distinct from the Lupinus versicolor of Dr. Lindley, figured in the 


Botanical Register, 1. 1979* It is rather unfortunate that Dr. Lindley and Professor Don should have given the 
same name to different plants ; but I believe, according to the usual rules of botanists, that of Professor Don will 


stand, as it was applied between 1828 and 1831, while Dr. Lindley 's plant was not named till 1835 or 1836. 


Dr. Lindley' s Lupinus versicolor is a very handsome plant, varying very much from seed, some of the plants being 
dark purple, and others nearly white, with all the intermediate shades. It is a native of California, and was 


introduced in 1836. It is quite hardy. Professor Don’s Lupinus versicolor , (see fig. 5, in Plato 27) has small 
flowers and a slender stem. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1828. It requires protection 


in severe weather. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LUriNUS. 

These are very numerous, but they differ chiefly in colour, as the form is nearly the same in all. The 
following are the most ornamental of the species. 

L. LATIFOLIUS, Agardh ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1109. 

A pretty little plant with reddish purplo flowers, a native of California; introduced in 1833. The leaflets 
are rather broader than in the common kinds. It is quite hardy, and flowers from July to September. 

L. MEXICANUS, Lagasca ; Bot. Reg., t. 457. 

A rather tender species with light blue flowers. Introduced from Mexico in 1819. 

L. RIVULARIS, Doug . ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1595. 

A pale-flowered species from California ; introduced in 1833. 

L. ALBIFLORUS, I.indl ; Bot. Reg. t. 1642. 

A very singular whitish -looking plant, with glaucous leaves and nearly white flowers. A native of 
California ; introduced in 1831. 

L. VILLOSUS, Dutch. 

This species is romarkable for its leaves boing entire, and not divided into leaflets. It is a native of Carolina ; 
introduced in 1787. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ROSACEiE. 

Character of the Order. — Calyx of fivo (or rarely thico or four) Ovaries superior, solitary or several, onc-cclled. Styles generally lateral, 

united sepals, with a disk either lining the tube, or surrounding the Fruit one-seeded nuts, or follicles containing several seeds. Leaves 

orifice. Petals equal in number to the sepals ; sometimes though rarely alternate; stipules large, 
wanting. Stamens free, indefinite, rarely few, attached to the disk. 

Description, &c. — Most of the Rosaccaa are low trees or shrubs, with ornamental flowers or fruit. The 
herbaceous plants have also generally large and ornamental flowers. The principal herbaceous genera in this order 
are Fragaria (the strawberry), so well known for its fruit, and Geum , Sierversia, and Potentilla , all remarkable 
for the beauty of the flowers of some of their species. 
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GENUS I. 

POTENTILLA, Lin. THE CINQUEFOIL. 

Lin . Syst. ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx ten-cleft, the outer segments accessory, foliaceous, and tridentate. Petals five. Stamens nuraerdus. Carpels 
numerous, dry, seated on an elevated torus. Styles lateral. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The Potentilla is very nearly allied to the strawberry, the principal difference being in 
the fruit, which in the strawberry is of a fine flavour and juicy, while in the Potentilla it is dry and insipid. 
The Potentillas have all compound leaves, like the strawberry ; with the stipules adhering to the petioles. The 
leaves of most of the species have only three leaflets, hut those of the British species have five leaflets : and hence 
the common English, or rather French, name of the genus, which is Cinquefoil, or five-leaved. Some of the exotic 
species have seven or nine leaflets. The Latin name, u Potentilla,” signifies u power,** from some powerful virtues 
attributed to this plant in medicine. 

1. — POTENTILLA GRAND1FLORA, Lin, THE LARGE-FLOWERED POTENTILLA. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 75. large. Petals obcordato, twice the length of the calyx. Recoptacle 

Specific Character. — Stem ascending, few-flowered. Leaves ternato, pilose. (G. Doti.) 
leaflets obovate, connected at tho base, deeply serrated, pilose. Stipules 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers, which are badly named, as they are 
much smaller than those of several other species. This plant is a native of the mountains of Europe and Siberia. 
It was introduced iu 1640, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it requires only the common 
treatment of hardy perennials. 

2 .— POTENTILLA ATROSANGU1NEA, Lodd. THE DARK RED POTENTILLA. 

Engravings. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 786 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2689 ; and obovate, deeply serrated, clothed with white toraentum beneath, 
our fig. 2 in Plate 38. Petals oleordate, much longer than the calyx. 

Specific Character. — Stem decumbent ; leaves temato ; leaflets 

Description, &c. — This splendid Potentilla has flowers of the darkest and richest crimson. It is a native 
of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1822. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 
It is a decumbent plant, producing its large flowers at the extremity of its shoots. Some splendid hybrids have 
been produced, by fertilising the seeds of other species of Potentilla with the pollen of this plant. 

3.— POTENTILLA GRACILIS, Doug. THE SLENDER CINQUEFOIL. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 2984. pinnatifidly serrated, clothed with white tomenjum beneath; stipules 

Specific Character. — Stems erect, tall, beset with soft hairs, large, lanceolate, entire ; petals obcordato, longer than the calyx, which 
corymbosely panicled at the apex ; leaves qumate, lower ones on long is silky. (G. Don.) 
petioles, upper ones almost sessile; leaflets lanceolate, deeply and 

Description, See . — This is a Californian species, with golden yellow flowers, introduced by Douglas in 1826. 
It is quite hardy, and grows in light sandy soil nearly two feet high. 

4.— POTENTILLA ERECTA, Lin. THE ERECT POTENTILLA. 

Specific Oharacthk. — Stem erect, pilose. Leaves with 5—7 | Lower stipules lanceolate, entire; upper ones broader, and jagged, 
leaflets; leaflets oblong, deeply serrated, beset with spreading pilli. | Petals obcordate, exceeding the calyx. (G, Don.) 

Description, See . — This species is exceedingly common on the- Continent, whence it was first sent to England 
in 1648. The flowers are pale yellow, and in terminal corymbs ; and the plant grows from one foot to two 
feet high. 
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POTENTILLA LUPINOIDES, Willd. THE LUPINE-LIKE POTENTILLA. 

Svnokyiceh. — P. nivali*. Pert.} P. v&ldenia, Vill. ; P. lanata, seven leaflets ; leaflet! obovate, roundish, obtuse, conniventlj aemted 

Lam. } P. tategrifblia, Lapeyr. at the apex, densely clothed with silky villi. Stipule! large, entile. 

Engraving. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 654. Petals obcordate, shorter than the calyx. (G. Dan.) 

Specific Character.— Stem erect, pilose. Leaves with five or 

Description, &c. — This species has white flowers, which are produced three or six together at the extremity 
of the branches. It is a native of the mountains of Dauphiny and the Pyrenees, whence it was introduced 
in 1739. 

6. — POTENTILLA COLORATA, Lehm. THE COLOURED POTENTILLA. 

Synonymes. — P. Nepaulensis, Hook. ; P. formosa, D. Don . leaflets. Leaflets serrated, and beset with silky incumbent pili. 

Specific Character. — Stems erect, purple. Lower leaves quinatc, Stipules ovate, quite entire, sheathing. Petals obcordate, veiny, 

with obovato lanceolate leaflets ; upper leaves ternate, with lanceolato longer than the calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c . — The petals of this species are of a beautiful and brilliant rose-colour. It is a native 

of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

7. — POTENTILLA HOPWOODIANA, D. Don. HOP WOOD'S POTENTILLA. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. , 2d ser. t. 61 ; Bot. Reg. t. form, coarsely-toothed, hairy on both surfaces; calycine segments 
1833; and our Jig. 1 in Plate 38. ovate, acuminated; petals obcordate, imbricated, longer than tlieealyx. 

Specific Character Stems ascending, clothed with villi ; lower (G. Don.) 

leaves with .5 — 6 leaflets, upper one ternate ; leaflets oblong cunei- 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant is a hybrid, raised by a nurseryman at Twickenham about the 
year 1830, between P. formosa and P. erecta: and it possesses the different colours of its two parents, both 
bright and clear, and yet beautifully softened into each other. This hybrid is quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden soil, though it thrives best in a warm climate, provided it has abundance of air. It is 
propagated by dividing the root. The flowers are generally much larger than those we have figured. 

8.— POTENTILLA RUSSELLIANA, Sweet. RUSSELL’S CINQUEFOIL. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 279. obovate, obtuse, deeply serrated, feather-nerved, rather silky boneath; 

Specific Character. — Villous; stems branched, diffuse; radical stipules adnato, ovate- lanceolate, acuminated; calycine segments 
leaves petiolate, ternate, quaternate, or quinate; leaflets ovate or lanceolate, acute ; petals large, obcordate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome hybrid, raised between P. formosa , with rose-coloured flowers, and 
P. atropurpurea , with dark crimson flowers. The petals are a bright scarlet, with a dark spot at the base. 
This plant was raised about 1827, by Mr. Russell, a nurseryman at Battersea. It is quite hardy ; and it is 
propagated by division of the root. 

9. — POTENTILLA MACKAYANA, Swt. MACKAY'S CINQUEFOIL. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 42. bluntly toothed ; cauline leaves ternate, few-toothed ; stipules ovate, 

Specific Character. — Villous ; stems ascending, branched ; leaves aente, quite entire ; petals obcordate, undulated, a little longer than 

flaccid, radical ones quinate; leaflets oblong-cuneated, coarsely and the calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description,* &c. — T his is another hybrid raised by Mr. Mackay, a nurseryman at Clapton, between 
P, formosa, which has rose-coloured flowers, and P. opaca , which has yellow flowers. In P. Mackapatna, the 
colours are not mixed so as to make a more beautiful tint, as in P. Russelliana ; nor softened into each other, as 
in Pa Hopwoodiana ; but the petals are yellow, each with a little spot of red at the base. 

y 2 
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OTHER SPECIES OF * ' 

These are very numerous, and they an all so epnamentaJ ttd 2(£i4Hkfldi $» 4awpy^jfeh ft» fffai^ 
following are a few from each section : <s * 

, $ 1—LEA VE8 TE RNATE. 

P. N1VEA, £•»»., aw. AT**. 1 2982 ; JMtf. MCdiKtt. 

A native oi North America, where it extends as far north as the shores ot the Arctic Boa* The leaves are 
cohered with a white down, from which it takes the name of the Snowy Potentffia, and the flowers are yellow 

It was introduced in 1816. There are several species nearly allied to this, and haring yd bw Bowen, but with 

green leaves. 

P VILLOSA, Pallas. 

Jm American species, remarkable for the large size of its golden yellow Sowers. Introduced in 1820. 

P. NITIDA, Lin. 

A very beautiful species with shining leaves \ a native of Dauphiny. Introduced in 1815. The plant is 
only two or three inches high, and grows in tufts. The flowers are white, or of the colour of the peach-blossom. 

P. atrosanguinea , and several other species with beautiful flowers, belong to this division, but very few of 
them have been introduced. 

§ 2.— LEAVES DIGITATE OR PINNATE. 

P. REPTANS, Lin. 

The common Cinquefoil, a British plant with small yellow flowers 

P. UMBROSA, Slev. 

A native of Russia, introduced in 1818. The petals are of a golden yellow inside and brown without. 

P. OPACA, Lin. 

A native of the northern parts of Europe and America. The flowers are yellow, disposed in a leafy corymb, 
and the stems purplish. It is found wild in Scotland. 

P. CROCEA, Hall. 

Flowers copper-coloured. A native of the mountains of Europe ; introduced in 1816. 


GENUS IL 

GEUM, Lin. AVENS. 

Lm. Syst. ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Generic Character —Calyx ten-cleft, the five outer segments accessory. Petals five. Stamens numerous. Carpels numerous, dry, ending 

each m a kneed style. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The word Geum is derived from gem, to give a relish, in allusion to the roots of the 
common Avens, or Herb Bennet, (6?. urbamtm,) which taste like cloves, and are sometimes used for flavouring 
gin and other spirits. There are numerous species with yellow or reddish flowers, all more or less handsome and 
deserving of cultivation ; but the scarlet-flowered Geum is the only one usually found in gardens. The genus 
Geum differs from Potentilla in each carpel having a hooked style, while those of Potentilla are straight. 
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1— GEUM COQCINEUM, Lindl, SCARLET- FLOWERED GEDM. 

Synonyms*. — G. Quellyon, Swt . ; G. Chiloenae, Balb . crenately serrated ; terminal one large, roundish, cordate, lobed and 

EKcmaTiHos.—- Bot. Reg. t. 1088 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., t. 292 ; crenated ; cauline leaves 3-lobed, deeply cut; stipules large, roundish, 
and our fig. 3. iu Plate 38. toothed. Flowers panicled, erect. Plant villous or pilose* 

Specific Character. — Radical leaves interruptedly pinnate ; leaflets 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of the mountains of Chile, whence it was sent to Lyons, and 
communicated by M. Balbis of that city, to the London Horticultural Society in 1826. Though a native of 
Chile, it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from May till August, and ripens ahundanoe of seeds. 
It thrives most in a light soil. It must be observed that this species is quite different from G. coccineum of the 
Flora Gr&ca, which is Sieversia. 

GENUS III. 

SIEVERSIA, Willi, THE SIEVERSIA. 

Lin . Syst . ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx ten-cleft, the five outer segments accessory. Petals five. Stamens numerous. Carpels numerous, dry, ending 

in a feathery jointless stylo or awn. 

Description, &c. — The genus Sieversia has been divided from Geum on account of the styles, which are long 
and feathery, and not hooked and naked as in Geum. There are several species, mostly natives of the north of 
Europe. The flowers are of a bright yellow or reddish, and they are frequently distinctly veined. 

. 1.— SIEVERSIA MONTANA, Spreng. THE MOUNTAIN SIEVERSIA. 

Synonyme.— Geum montanum, Linn, oblong, obtuse, and bluntly bisorrate ; lateral leaflets smaller, and 

Engravings.— Flor. Cab. vol. ii. 1. 1 ; and our fig. 4, in Plato 38, toothed. Cauline leaves one-lobed, and deeply toothed like the stipules, 
under the name of S. Potentilla . Calycine segments undivided. Petals obcordatc, longer than the calyx. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, one-flowered. Stolenes none. styles spreading, very pi Iobo. (G. Don.) 

Radical leaves interruptedly pinnatifid ; terminal leaflet ovate, large. 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of the mountainous parts of Europe, and Was introduced in 1597 ; 
but, notwithstanding the great length of time it has been in this country, it is rarely seen in collections. The 
flowers are large and of a golden yellow, and the feathery styles are very showy when the petals have fallen. 
The species is quite hardy, and is propagated by dividing the roots or by seeds. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

ONAGRARIA5. 

Character of the Order— Tube of the calyx adhering to the eight, free. Fruit capsular, haccato or drupaceous, two or four- 
ovanum; limb two to four lobed. Petals two or four, twisted in celled, and many-seeded. Albumen wanting. Embryo straight, with 
aestivation, inserted in the upper tube of the calyx. Stamens four or a long radicle and two short cotyledons. 

Description, &c. — This order is in fact a very natural one, though it embraces a great many genera, some 
of which are so different from each other, as the Fuchsia and the Evening Primrose. In all, however, there are 
four petals and four sepals j and if only two, they may be easily separated into four. The seed-vessel is also 
very long and below the petals, having the appearance of a part of the peduncle. The most ornamental 
herbaceous plants belonging to this order are included in the genus CEnothera. Onagrari® is taken from the old 
name of the same genus. 
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GENUS I. 

OENOTHERA, Lin. THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Lin. Syat. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic C raracter. — Limb of calyx four-parted. Petals four. Capsule oblong-linear, bluntly tetragonal or elevate, four-celled. Seeds 

naked. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The name of CEnothera signifies an incentive to wine- drinking ; and it alludes to the 
custom which formerly prevailed, of eating the roots of CEnothera biennis with wine, in the same manner as 
Olives are now. The perennial species, or true Evening Primroses, have all yellow or white flowers ; and they all 
close their flowers during the middle of the day, opening them only when the sun has set, or the sky become 
cloudy. The species are all hardy, and most of them are natives of North America. 


1. — CENOTHERA BIENNIS, Lin. THE BIENNIAL, OR COMMON EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Engraving. — Eng. Bot. t. 1534. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, branched ; radical leaves obloDg- 
lanceolate, caulme ones ovate-lanceolate, toothed, pubescent ; petals 


hardly obcordate, exceeding the stamens ; lobes of stigma linear and 
thickish ; capsule nearly cylindrical, thickest at the base ; valves either 
entire or bifid, opening at the apex. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.-— The flowers of this plant are large, pale yellow, and very fragrant ; the stem is strong, 
and grows from two feet to four feet high ; and the roots are tuberous and eatablo. The plant is a native of 
North America, and hence it is sometimes called tho Virginian Tree Primrose ; but it is also found wild in 
England, particularly in Lincolnshire. It is a biennial, and is propagated by seeds. 


2.— CENOTHERA SPECIOSA, Nutt . THE SHOWY EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 253. i pinnatifid, nerved, pubescent beneath ; flowers subracemose, raceme 

Specific Character. — Plant puburulous ; stem suffruticose ; leaves | naked, at first drooping; petals obcordate, equal in length to the 
oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at both ends, serrated, and somewhat , stamens ; capsule obovate, angular. 

Description, &c.— A very handsome species, with large white flowers, which turn rod as they fade. A 
native of North America ; introduced in 1821. The plant grows two or three feet high. It is quite hardy, and 
is propagated by division of the root. 


3. — CENOTHERA PALLIDA, Lind. THE PALE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Engravings. Bot. Reg. t, 1142 ; and oar Jig, 4 in Plate 39. glabrous ; petals retusc, crenulated, exceeding the stamens; capsules 

Specific Character. — Roots creeping ; stems ascending; branched, cylindrical, twisted. (G. Don.) 
glabrous ; leaves linear-lanceolate, acuminated, quite entire or toothed, 


Description, &c. — A beautiful species, with white flowers, delicately tinged with pink, and slightly yellow 
at the base. The plant is a native of North America, and it is found in great abundance in the dry sandy soil 
to the west of the Rocky Mountains. It web introduced in 1826, and is quite hardy in British gardens, growing 
about a foot high, and flowering from June to September. 




4. — CENOTHERA TARAXACIFOLIA, Sweet. THE DANDELION-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Svnonymes,-— (E. grandiflora, Ruix et Pawm ; CE. acaulis $ ma- 
jor, Ser. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 294 ; and our fig. 2 in 
Plato 39. 

Specific Ghaeacthi^— •Stem branched, elongated, procumbent; leaves 


pubescent, alternate, interruptedly pinnatifid, ainuately toothed, but 
the apex entire; tube of flowers very long; petals large, obovate, 
entire, five-nerved ; anthers and stigmas shorter than the corolla ; cap- 
sules sessile, obovate, pubescent, tetragonal; angles winged. (G, Dan.) 


Description, &c. — Thi. splendid species has very large white flowers, whieh assume a reddish hue when 
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they fade; and which appear to repose on the dandelion-shaped leaves, from the shortness of the stem* The 
plant is a native of Chili, but it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from May to August* It 
was introduced in 1825. It grows best in a light soil, and it is propagated by divirion of the root. 

5.— CENOTHERA MACROCARPA, Purth. THE LARGE-FRUITED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Engravings.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard, t. 5 ; and our fig. 1 in Plate 39. nerves covered with white silky down; petals broad, oboordatc; sta- 

Specific Character.— -Stem simple, prostrate, downy ; leaves lan- mens arched, shorter than the corolla } lobes of stigma cylindrical, 

ceolate, quite entire, or glandularly denticulated, with the margins and blunt ; capsule large, sessile, oblong, four-winged. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— This species is a native of the banks of the Mississippi, whenco it was introduced in 1811 ; 
and it is remarkable not only for the large size of its flowers, but for the great length of the tube of its calyx, 
which often exceeds four inches ; the pollen having this distance to descend from the stamens to the ovary, which 
is at the base of the tube. The plant in a natural state trails on the ground, and is thus well suited for rockwork, 
the flowers reposing on its largo broad leaves ; but it may be supported by a stick so as to grow a foot or more 
bigb. It should be grown in a light rich soil, and it may be propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division of the root. 

6. — OENOTHERA GLAUCA, Mich. THE GLAUCOUS-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1606 ; and our Jig. 3 in Plate 39. tube ; petals large, obcordate, erose ; stamens and stigma shorter than 

Specific Character.— -Plant quit© glabrous, decumbent, glaucous ; the corolla; capsules ovate, tetragonal, thick, short. (G. Don.) 

leaves ovate, repandly denticulated ; limb of calyx longer than the 

Description, &c. — This species has yellow flowers and very glaucous leaves. It is erect, and the stem grows 
from one to two feet high. It is a native of North America, where it is found in woods west of the Mississippi. 
It was introduced in 1813. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from June to October. It is 
propagated by seeds or division of the root. 

7. — (ENOTHERA ANISOLOBA, Swt . THE ERECT LARGE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Engravings. Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 105 ; Bot. Reg. elliptic, sharply toothed, with the segments at the base variable, linear, 

t. 1479. acute, and divaricating ; upper ones unequal, pinnatifid. Tube of the 

Specific Character. — Stem suffrulicose, tall, straight, branched, flower very long. Ovary tetragonal. Petals large, imbricate, with 

downy. Radical leaves elliptic, entire, or few-toothed ; middle ones crenulated margins. 

Description, &c.— The root of this species is fusiform and fleshy. The stem is erect, and woody at the 
base, growing to a considerable height, sometimes as much as three feet. The leaves are hairy on both sides, 
and very irregular in their shape. The flower is large and white, but it turns red in dying. The plant is a 
native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1828. If the seeds are raised on a hotbed, it will flower the first year. 

8. (ENOTHERA CORDATA. THE HEART-LEAVED (ENOTHERA. 

Synonyms.— OS. bifrons, D. Don. Specific Character.— Stem erect, branching, hairy. Upper leaves 

Engravings.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d »er. t. 386; and our Jiff. cordate ; stem clasping, denticulate, pubescent. Petals obovate, ob- 

5 in Plate 39, under the name of <E. bifrons. tuse crenulate. Capsules cylindrical, and covered with bristly hairs. 

Description, &c. — This species strongly resembles the common Evening Primrose ; but it differs in the 
petals b eing crumpled, its leaves cordate, and its capsules covered with bristly hairs. The species is a native of 
Texas, whence it was introduced in 1838* It was called (E. bifront by Professor Don, who described it in 
Sweet's British Flower-Garden ; but as that name was previously given to another species by Dr. Lindley, I 
have thought it best to call it OS* cordate in allusion to its heart-shaped leaves. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF OENOTHERA. 

(E. MURICATA, Lin. 

The stems of this species are covered with reddish warts. The flowers are yellow. The plant grows three 
or four feet high. It is a native of Canada, whence it was introduced in 1789. 

CE. ELATA, II. B. et Knuth . 

This species grows more than six feet high, and has pale yellow flowers. It is a native of Mexico, and was 
introduced in 1826. 

CE. SUAVEOLENS, Desf. 

A native of North America, with yellow, sweet-scented flowers. 

(E. SIMSIANA, Ser. , CE. CORYMBOSA, Sims , Bot. Mag . 1. 1974. 

A very handsome species, with largo corymbs of bright yellow flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced 
in 1816. 

CE. NOCTURNA, Jacq. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1790. The flowers are yellow, but change to red in dying. 

(E. LONGIFLORA, Jacq. 

A biennial ; remarkable for the great length of the tubo of the flower. A native of Buenos Ayres, introduced 
in 1770. It grows five feet high. 

CE. ODORATA, Jacq. ; CE. UNDULATA, Ait . ,• ONAGRA UNDULATA, Munch. BoU Mag. t. 2403 ; Bot. Reg . 1. 147. 

A native of Patagonia; introduced by Sir Joseph Banks in 1790. It has yellow fragrant flowers, a 
succession of which appears during the whole summer, and it ripens abundance of seed. It grows about tVo 
feet high, and has undulated leaves. 

CE. C^ESPITOSA, Simsj Bot. Mag. t. 1593. 

A beautiful species, with fragrant white flowers, which turn pink in dying. The tube of the flower is very 
long. A native of North America, introduced in 1811. 

CE. FRUTICOSA, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 332. 

This is the common Tree Primrose of the old writers ; but notwithstanding its name, it is perfectly 
herbaceous. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1739. 

CE. PUMILA, Lift,, Bot . Mag. t. 355. 

A very pretty little plant, growing about a foot high, with small yellow flowers. A native of North 
America, introduced in 1757* There are many other species, but the above are the most distinct. 

CHAPTER XX. 

PORTULACEiE. 

Character or the Order.— -Calyx of too sepals. Petals five. I Capsules opening by three valves, or by a kind of lid. Placenta 
Stamens variable, perigynous. Anthers appendiculate. Style one. I central. Seeds winged. 

Description, &c.— ' This order consists chiefly of fleshy-leaved plants with small flowers, but some of the 
annual species have flowers of great brilliancy and beauty. The only genus which contains ornamental perennial 
plants, is Claytonia. The name of the order, Portulacese, signifies “ to cany milk,'* from some of the plants 
contained in it having a milky juice. 
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GENUS I. 

CLAYTONIA, Lin. THE CLAYTONIA. 

Lin. Si/st. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Sepals two, permanent. Potals five, un- 1 trifid at the apex ; lobes itigmatose inside* Capsule one-celled, three- 
guiculated ; claws connate at the base. Stamens five. Style one, I valved, three-seeded. (G. Don,) 

Description, See. — This genus was named in honour of Dr. John Clayton, who collected the plants for the 
Flora Virginica of Gronovius. The stalks and leaves of these plants are less succulent than those belonging to 
most of the other genera of the order, and the flowers are white or rose-coloured. All the perennial Claytonias 
have tuberous roots. 

].— CLAYTONIA VIRGINIA NA, Lin, THE VIRGINIAN CLAYTONIA. 

Engravings.-— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d sor. t. 163 ; and our fig. nerved, with anastomosing veins; radical ones very few ; racemes soli- 
2 in Plate 40. tary, nodding ; pedicels elongated ; lower ones bracteato; petals eniar- 

Spkcific Character. — Leaves all narrow, linear, obsoletely three- ginate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very elegant little plant has a largo tuberous root, producing many flower-stems, 
and abundance of leaves, which arc smooth and glossy, of a dark green above, and paler beneath. It is a native 
of North America, where it is found in moist woods. It was introduced in 1768. It should be grown in peat 
soil, and it may be increased either by seeds, or dividing the root. 


2. — CLAYTONIA CAROLINIANA, Michx. THE CAROLINIAN CLAYTONIA. 

^ynonymes. — C. spathulajfolia, Salts, ; C. Virginica, var. Spathu- Specific Character. — Root tuberous; radical leaves eubspatulate ; 
hefolia, Dec. cauline ones oblong ; racemes solitary, nodding ; pedicels elongated ; 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 208 ; and our fig. 2 in lower ones brncteate; petuls obovate, somewhat emorginate ; sepals 
Plate 40. very blunt. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is more rare than the preceding one, and it is less elegant. It requires the 
same treatment. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1 789. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CLAYTONIA. 


C. GRANDIFOLIA, Swt, Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 216. 

A plant with the habit of C, Virginica , but with larger flowers. A native of North America, introduced 
in 1789. 

C. ACUTIFLORA, Swt.; C. VIRGINICA, Bot. Mag. t, 941. 

Remarkable for its pointed lanceolate petals. Introduced from North America, before 1769. 


CHAPTER XXL, 

crassulacej:. 

Character or the Order.— Calyx many.parted. Petals equal in one stigma each. Seeds attached to the margin of the suture, in two 
number to the divisions of the calyx. Stamens equal in number to rows, variable in number, 
the petals, or double the number. Ovaries one-celled, tapering into 

Drsoription, See , — The plants contained in this order are all fleshy, and succulent in their stems and leaves, 
the latter being entire or pinnatifid, without stipules. The flowers are usually showy, and produced in the kind 
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of heads called cymes. “ These plants,” says Mr, Don, “ are found in the driest situations, where not a blade of 
grass nor a particle of moss can grow ; on naked rocks, hot sandy plains, and old walls, alternately exposed to 
the heaviest dews of night, and the fiercest rays of the sun.” They derive scarcely any nourishment from the 
soil, being furnished with innumerable pores, which absorb moisture daring the night. The name of Crassulacese 
is derived from cratsus, in allusion to the succulent nature of the leaves and stems. 

GENUS I. 

SEDUM, Lin. THE STONECROP. 

Lin . Syst . DECANDRIA PENTAGYN1A. 

Generic Character. — C alyx five-parted ; sepals ovate, usually tUTgid, leaf-formed. Petals five, generally spreading. Stamens ten. 

Nectariferous scales entire, or hardly em&rginate. Carpels five. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The name of Sedum, which signifies “ to sit upon,” expresses the habit of this plant, which 
appears in fact only to sit or rest upon the stones or rocks on which it grows. The same habit explains the 
English name of Stonecrop. Most of the species are quite hardy, and succeed perfectly well on rockwork in 
the open air. When grown in the border, it should be in very light sandy soil, or the soil where they grow 
should be mixed with loam and brick rubbish. 

1. — SEDUM TERNATUM, Michx. THE TERNATE-LEAVED STONECROP. 

Svnonymrs.— S. portulacoides, Willd. ; S. deficient, Don; S. Specific Character. — L eaves flat, glabrous, quite entire; lower 

Americanum, Herb., Bauh. ; S. octagonum, Hort. ; Auacampseros leaves obovate, attenuated at the base, three in a whorl, upper ones 
ternata. Haw. sessile, lanceolate, inordinate 5 cymes trifid ; flowers sessile along the 

Engravings. — B ot Mag. t. 1977 ; Bot. Reg. t. 142 ; and our fig. branches; petals oblong, acute. (G. Don.) • 

4 in Plate 4S. 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of North America, whence it was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks 
in 1789. It is admirably adapted for rockwork, as it forms a large thick tuft, with stems about four inches 
high ; and it is covered with flowers, which begin to appear in June, and continue during the whole summer. 
It is quite hardy in the open garden, if grown in a dry situation and a sandy soil ; and it lookB very well in pots 
or boxes, if not kept too moist. 

2.— SEDUM SEMPERVIVOIDES, Fuck. THE HOUSELEEK-LIKE STONECROP. 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 2474 ; and our fig. 3 in Plato 40. half stem-clasping; stems simple; corymb rather panicled; petals 

Specific Character.— .L eaves spatulate-ovate, acute, flat, quite lanceolate-subulate. (G. Don.) 
entire, pubescent ; lower ones collected into a circle ; cauline ones 

Description, &c. — A very hardy and handsome plant, closely resembling the houseleek when not in flower. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced about 1823. It may be planted either in the open 
border or on rockwork ; and it flowers from June to September. 



3.— SEDUM CCERULEUM, Vdhl. THE BLUE- FLOWERED STONE-CROP. 

Synonyms.— S. aiureum, Dttf. ; Barbary Stonecrop. Sfroxfic Character.— Stem flat on the ground at the base, ascend - 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t.520; Bot Mag. t. 2224 ; ‘and our fig. ing ; leaves oblong, alternate, obtuse, loosened at the base; cymes 

5 in Plate 40. bifid, glabrous ; petals seven, obtuse. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This curious little plant has, notwithstanding its name, pinkish flowers, but they have 
the remarkable property of becoming of a brilliant blue when dry. It is a native of Barbary, w&euee it was 
introduced m 1819. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be kept dry, and grown hi sand. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SEDUM. 

These are so very numerous, that I can only give a few of the most remarkable. 

8. AIZOON, Lin. 

The Yellow Orpine. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1757. 

S. SPHER1CUM, EM. / Bot. Mag . fc 8870. 

A very beantifnl little plant, very unlike a Sedum, with bright pink flowers. A native of fljptiflS 
introduced in 1822. 

8. OPPOSITIFOLIA, Sim i Bit. Mag. 1 1807. 

A very handsome species, with white flowers and toothed leaves. Its native country and year of in tro ductio n 
are unknown* 

S. POPULIFOLIUM, Lin.; Sot. Map. t. 211. 

This is the only hardy Sedum with a shrubby stalk. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced 
in 1780. 

S. ANACAMPSEROS, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. 1. 118. 

The Evergreen Orpine. A very singular plant ; a native of the south of France, introduced before 1597- 
The leaves are glaucous, and the flowers pink. 

All the Sedums may be propagated by cuttings, or by dividing the roots in autumn, as they very rarely 
ripen seed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SAXIFRAGACE,®. 

Character of the Order.-— Calyx either superior or inferior, 4 or Style none , stigmas sessile on the tips of the lobes of the ovary. 
5*lobed. Petals five, or wanting, inserted between the lobes of the Seeds numerous, very minute, 
calyx. Stamens 5—10. Ovary consisting of two 01 five carpels. 

Description, &c. — The most popular genera in this order are Hydrangea and Saxifiraga ; the former, 
however, contains only shrubs, and is therefore unsuitable to the present work. The genus Saxifiraga is a very 
extensive one, and though it has been divided by several authors, the new genera which have been formed from it 
do not seem likely to be generally adopted. The name Saxifraga signifies “ break-stone," in allusion to the 
medicinal properties of some of the species. 


GENUS L 

SAXIFRAGA, Lin. THE SAXIFRAGE. 

Lin . Syst. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx either superior or inferior, of four or fire annular and notched, rarely consisting of five scales. Ovarium inferior, 

sepals, which cohere move or lew at their base. Petals five or wanting, or nearly superior, usually consisting of two or five carpels or follicles, 

inserted between the lobes of the calyx. Stamens 5—10, inserted cohering more or less on the inner side, but distinet at the apex ; 

either into the calyx or beneath the ovarium ; therefore they are either sometimes 2-cel led, with a central placenta $ sometimes 1 -celled, with 

perigynous or hypogynous J anthers 2-celled, bursting lengthwise. parietal placentas, rarely 4— 5-celled. Styles none ; stigmas sessile 

Disk either hypogynous or perigynous, sometimes obsolete, sometimes on the tips of the lobes of the ovarium. (G. Don.) 

w, &c. — Peiennial plants, with thick woody roots, and large fleshy leaves. The flowers ar 
showy, and they are generally disposed in thyrsoid panicles. 
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l.-SAXIFRAGA CRASSI FOLIA, IAn. THE THICK-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE. 

Synonym*. — Megasea crassifolia, Haw. Specific Character. — Lea Yes oval or ftbovate, very blunt, glabrous, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 196 ; aud our fig. 1 in Plate 41. serrulated, oblong. Petals elliptic. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Mr. Curtis, in the Botanical Magazine , when describing this plant, observes that “ the 
term grandifolia would have been more applicable to it than crassifolia , as it is not distinguished for the thickness 
so much as the largeness of its leaves/* The leaves are indeed nearly the size of those of the Dock ; of a 
fine green on the upper suface, and red below. The flower-stem rises two or three feet high, according to the 
richness and moisture of the soil in which it grows. The flowers appear in April or May, and may be shielded 
by a hand-glass from the cold, if sharp winds should prevail, or the nights prove frosty. The plant is a native 
of Siberia, whenoe it was introduced in 1765, by Dr. Solander. It is easily increased by dividing the root in 
spring or autumn. 

2.— SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA, Wall . THE LIGULATE OR NEPAUL SAXIFRAGE. 

Synonyms. — S. Pacumbis, Buck. ; Megasea ciliata, JTatn.; Fringed Specific Charactfjr. — Leaves obovate, subcordate, denticulated, 
leaved Saxifrage. quite glabrous on both surfaces, but ciliated on the margins. Panicle 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard, t. 59 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. dichotomous. Petals broad, orbicular. (G. Don.) 

747 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 41. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species has the flowers large, bell-shaped, and nearly white. The 
leaves are large, leathery, dotted all over with small punctures, and fringed at the margin with a border of fine 
short hairs. The root is horizontal and woody. The species is a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 
1822. It should be grown in very rich garden soil, and may be protected from cold winds or frost like the 
preceding species. It differs from S. crassifolia in its facility of propagation ; as it can only be increased slowly 
by suckers for the roots. 

OTHER SPECIES OF SAXIFRAGA. 

S. CORDIFOLIA, Curtis. 

A native of Siberia, with cordate leaves; closely allied to S. crassifolia . Introduced in 1779. 

S. UMBROSA, Lin . ROBERTSONIA UMBROSA, Haw. 

London Pride. A well-known species, a native of England and Ireland, and many parts of the Continent. 

S. STELLAR1S, Lin.; and our fig. 4 in PI. 41. 

A pretty little plant, a native of the north of Europe and America, aud found wild in Scotland. 

S. GRANULATA, Lin. 

The Meadow Saxifrage. A well-known British plant, with white flowers ; common in tii^sandy soils of 
England. 

S. OPPOSITIFOLIA, Lin. ; and our fig. 3 in Plate 41. 

This species is common throughout the whole of the north of Europe ; and it is found in great abundance on 
the Welsh and Scotch mountains ; also on hills in Yorkshire. It grows in short tufts, but is extremely beautiful, 
from the great abundanoe of its large purple flowers. 

There are above a hundred and fifty other species of Saxifrage, but those above-mentioned are the kinds 
most frequently met with. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RUBIACEaE. 

Character or the Order.— Tube of the calyx adhering to the to the segments of the corolla ; alternating with them, and more or 

ovary ; limb variable ; lobes equal in number to the petals. Corolla less adnate to its tube. Ovary usually two or many celled ; crowned 

gamopetalous, inserted in the calyx ; usually with a 4 or 5-lobed limb; by a fleshy urceolus, or the limb of the calyx.— Style one; stigmas 

the lobes twisted or valvate in Aestivation. Stamens equal in number usually two, distinct. ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— -This is a very interesting order, from its containing the Cinchona or Penman-bark, and 
the Coffee. It also contains many beautiful and well-known stove plants, the Madder, and the fragrant weed called 
Woodruff. Most of the species, however, require a stove in England ; and of the hardy kinds the greater number 
are British weeds. The order is divided into twelve tribes, and contains above two hundred and twenty genera ; 
out of which only six or seven genera contain hardy plants, and only one genus, Crucinella^ hardy plants 
sufficiently ornamental for cultivating in a garden. Ruliacea is from rubeus , signifying red ; from the colour of 
some of the roots. * 


GENUS I. 

CRUCINELLA, Lin. THE CROSSWORT. 

Lin. Syst. TETRA-PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character — Limb of calyx none. Corolla tubular, elon- bristle-like inflated appendage. Stamens 4 — 5, enclosed. Style 
gated, funnel-shaped, 4 or 5 lobed; lobes usually drawn out into a 2-lobed at the apex. Fruit bipartite, not crowned. ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — M ost of the species are annuals. The name of Crucinella is from crux, a cross, in 
Elusion to the leaves being placed crosswise. The flowers are produced in heads or spikes, and are generally 
white or pinkish. The only ornamental species is Crucinella stylosa , and this plant Dr. Lindley thinks is not a 
true Crucinella, _ 

1.— CRUCINELLA STYLOSA, Trin. THE LONG-STYLED CRUCINELLA, OR CROSSWORT. 

Synonyme Laxmania fasciculata, Gmel. Specific Character. — Plant procumbent. Leaves 8 — 9, in a whorl, 

Engravings, — Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 55; Flor. Cab. vol. xii. p. 147; hispid, as are the stems. Heads terminal, pedunculate. Flowers 
and our fig . 6 in Plate 42. pentamerous ; style clavate, much extorted, bifid at the apex.(G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — This very pretty and lively-looking plant is a native of Persia, where it grows naturally 
on rocks in the most barren places. It was introduced in 1837, and it has already become such a favourite 
that few gardens are now without it. The stems are square and somewhat viscid, and the leaves are in whorls. 
The flowers are in dense heads, and they continue in beauty nearly all the summer. The plant is quite hardy, 
and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the root. It should have a pure air and sandy soil. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 


VALERIANEiE. 

Character of the Order.— Tube of the calyx adnate to the ovary ; or combined in one. Fruit membranaceom or fubnucamentaceout, in- 
limb variable. Corolla tubularly funnel-shaped, usually 5-lobed. dehiscent; Aometimcs 3-celled with two of the cell* vacant, and 

Stamens adnate to the tube of the corolla, but free at the apex, varying sometimes 1 -celled. ( G. Don . ) 
in number from one to five. Style filiform ; stigmas two or three, free, 

Description, Ac.— The principal plants included in this order are the Lamb's Lettuce, and those formerly 
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known by the general name of Valerian. The genus Valeriana ia now, however, divided into three or four new 
genera. The name of the genus is derived from “ Valerian," signifying “ a cure," from the medicinal properties of 
the oommon Valerian {V. officinalis). 

GENUS I. 

PATRINIA, Just. THE PATRINIA, OR YELLOW VALERIAN. 

Lin. Syit. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— L imb of calyx truncate or erect, very short, i Stigma trigonal-capitate. Capsule 3 -celled, crowned by the li«nb of 
somewhat 5-toothed. Corolla regular, spurless, bluntly 5-lobed. the calyx, usually having chaff-formed bracteas adhering to it at the 

Stamens five, adnato to tho bottom of the tube of the corolla, rarely five. base, with one of the cells fertile, and two usually thick. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A ll the species of this genus were formerly included in the genus Valeriana, but they are 
all easily distinguished from the true Valerians by their flowers, which are of a golden yellow. The genus was 
formed by Jussieu, who named it Patrinia, in honour of M. Patrin, a traveller and collector of plants in Siberia. 
All the species are quite hardy. 

1. — PATRINIA SIBERICA, Just. THE SIBERIAN PATRINIA. 

Synonymes, — P. coronata, Fisch. ; Valeriana Siberica, Lin. ; V. rather fleshy ; primordial ones oblong, lanceolate or spatulato, un- 

S./Shumilis, Gmel. ; V. Ruthenica, Willd.; Fedia Siberica, Void.; divided and obtuse, entire, toothed, serrated, or pinnatifid towards 

Valerianolla lutea, Manch . the apex ; cauline loaves pinnate, with entire, usually obtuse segments ; 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2325. fruit aduate to the pale®. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Stem beset with two rows of hairs ; leaves 

Description, &c.— A pretty little plant, with close clusters of small golden yellow flowers, and partially 
pinnatifid leaves. It is a native of the Altaic Mountains, whence it was introduced in 1751. It flowers in May 
and June. The root is black and strong-scented. 

2. — PATRINIA RUPESTRIS, Jues. THE ROCK PATRINIA. 

Synonymes. — Valeriana Siberica, Willd. ; Fedia rupestris, Vahl. Specific Character. — Stem smoothish or rather downy ; leaves 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 714 ; and our fig . 5 in Plate 42, under membranous, pinnatifid, with lanceolate segments ; terminal segments 
the name of Valeriana Siberica . large ; corymbs subumbellate ; fruit adnate to the pale®. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T his plant does not possess a peculiar Jasmino-like odour, which is very conspicuous in 
the preceding species, but in all other respects it is very nearly allied to it. It varies considerably in the leaves, 
like ail the other species of the genuB. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1801, and it is 
quite hardy in British gardens. It is generally propagated by seeds, which it ripens in abundance. 

OTHER SPECIES OF PATRINIA. 

P. INTERMEDIA, Rccm. et Schultes . 

A native of Siberia and China, introduced in 1820. 

. P. SCABlOSiEFOLIA, Link . ; Swt . Brit. Flow. Gard ., 1 . 154 ; Lodd. Bot . Cab. X. 1340. 

The flowers are very small. The species is a native of Dalecarnia, whence it was introduced in 1823. It 
grows best in a dry situation, as too much moisture rots tha roots. 

P. CERATOPHYLLA, Hook. 

A native of North America, with white flowers and horny leaves. The roots are thick and fusiform, like 
those of a carrot, and during the spring months they are collected by the Indians, who bake them on heated 
stones and use them as food. In a raw state the roots are bitter, and are said to be pernicious. 
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GENUS II. 

CENTRANTHUS, Dec. THE SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Lin. Sytl. MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Limb of calyx involute when the flower is I of many plumose bristles. Corolla with an obconical tube, which is 
in blossom, but afterwards it unfolds into a deciduous pappus, composed | spurred at the base, and a regular S.lobed limb. Stamen 1. ( G.Don .) 

Description, &c. — T his genus has been divided from Valeriana on account of the spur at the base of the 
flower, which is in fact very conspicuous. Centranthus signifies literally Spurred-flower. The species are all 
natives of Europe, growing generally in chalky soil. They are mostly erect, perennial plants, with erect stems, 
entire leaves, and the flowers, which are either red or white, produced in corymbose panicles. They are all quite 
hardy, and change very little from cultivation. 

1 . — CENTRANTHUS RUBER, Dec . THE RED-FLOWERED SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Synonymes. — C. maritimus, Gray ; C. latifolius, Deaf. ; Valeri- Specific Character. — Loaves ovate or lanceolate ; upper ones un- 

ana rubra, Lin. equal at the base, toothed a little ; spur one half shorter than the 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1531 ; 2d ed. t. 37 ; and our fig. 4 tube, and much longer than the ovarium ; stamens and pistil exceeding 
in Plate 42, under the name of Valeriana rubra. the corolla but a very little. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is well known to every one who has visited Greenhitho or Gravesend, as 
nothing can exceed the splendid masses it forms on the chalk cliffs in that vicinity. It is, in fact, one of the 
handsomest of tho British wild flowers ; though it does not display half its beauty when grown on any but a 
calcareous soil. The root is sweet-scented, and the stem is somewhat shrubby at the base. There is one variety 
with narrow leaves, and another with white flowers. 

2.— CENTRANTHUS LONG1 FLORUS, Dec . THE LONG-FLOWERED SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Synonyme. — C. angustifolius, Bieb. length of the ovary. Stamen* and pistil twice the length of the limb 

Specific Character. — Leaves lanceolate, linear, quite ontiro. Spur of tho corolla. {G.Don.) 
of corolla about equal in length to the tube, and about twice the 

Description, &c, — This species is a native of Armenia and Persia, introduced in 1817- It is remarkable 
for the length of the corollas of its flowers, some of which are more than an inch long. The flowers are red. 
The plant should be grown in a sandy or calcareous soil ; and it is propagated by seeds (which it ripens freely) 
or division of the root. 

3. — CENTRANTHUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Dec . THE NARROW-LEAVED SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Synonymes. — Valeriana rubra 0 Lin . ,* V. angustifolia, Cav. ; one half shorter than tho tube of the corolla, and about equal in length 

V. monandra, Vill. to the ovary. Stamens and pistil projecting considerably. 

Specific Character.— .Leaves linear-lanceolate, quite entire. Spur 

Description, &c . — This is the Spurred Valerian of France and Switzerland, where it grows on chalky cliffs 
and rocky places. The flowers are red, but their corollas are only half an inch long. The species was introduced 
in 1759. 

There is another perennial species called C. vemosum , with white flowers, a native of Corsica, not yet 
introduced ; and one annual species. 
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GENUS III. 

VALERIANA, Neck. THE VALERIAN. 

Lin. Syat. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Limb of calyx involute in the time of cylindrical tube, which ie equal at the baae or gibboiu, but not apurred, 
blossom, but it unfolds itself at last into a deciduous pappus, which is with a bluntly five-cleft limb, rarely tliree-cleft. Stamens three, 
composed of many plumoao bristles. Corolla, with an obconical or ( G . Don.) 

Description, &c. — The common Valerian (V. officinalis) is well known for its medicinal properties, and the 
fondness cats have for the smell of its roots ; it is not, however, sufficiently ornamental to be worth cultivating 
as a garden-flower. Of the other species, though they amount to nearly a hundred in number, the only one 
common in British gardens is V. dioica , the common Marsh Valerian. 

1.— VALERIANA DIOICA, Lin. THE DIOECIOUS, OR MARSH VALERIAN. 

Synonymes. — V. sylvestrie, Gray . leaves pinnatifid, with linear oblong lobes. Flowers dioecious, corymbs 

Specific Character, — P lant glabrous, erect. Stems striated. of the male Dowers loose, of the female ones contracted ; lobes of 

Radical leaves petiolate ovate, or subspatulate, undivided; caulme stigma almost combined. Fruit glabrous. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This plant is a native of Britain, growing freely in chalky soils, and flowering 
abundantly. It never thrives unless there is a degree of moisture in the soil. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

DIPSACE^E. 

Character os the Order. — C alyx adherent, with a variable limb. one, simple. Fruit indehiscent, membranous, or submentaceous, one- 

Corolla monopctalous, inserted near the top of the calycine tube, celled, ono-sceded, crowned by the limb of the calyx. Seed pendulous, 

usually unequal, four or five cleft. Stameus four, epipetalous. Style albumen fleshy. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Very few plants are included in this order, but they are very interesting ones. The 
principal is the Teazel, or Clothiers Brush ( Dipsacea ), but that plant possesses no beauty to render it deserving 
of cultivation. The order itself was formerly included in Valerianace© ; but it differs widely from that order, 
and agrees much more nearly with Compositm, as the florets grow in heads on a common receptacle. The plants 
belonging to Dipsaceae, however, differ from the Composite in having distinct stamens and pendulous albuminous 
seeds. Each flower has also a separate involucel, which has the appearance of a second calyx. , Scabiosa is the 
most ornamental genus. 

GENUS I. 

MORINA, Toumefort. THE MORINA. 

Lin. Syst. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Involucel monophyllous, tubularly campanu- Corolla riogent, with a loug tube. Stamens two or four. Stigma 
late, destitute of indentation spinously dentate on the margin. Calyx petately capitate. Fruit crowned with the lobes of the calyx, and 
with an ovate tube, limb leafy two-cleft, lobes oblong entiro, two-cleft. girded with tbe involucel. 

Description, &c. — Only two species of this genus are known ; M. Pernio, , introduced in 1740, but long 
lost ; and M. longifolia , a native of the mountains of the north of India, introduced in 1838. This last is a hardy 
perennial, growing two* or three feet high, and flowering freely from July till the end of autumn. Its habit of 
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growth resembles that of Acanthue mollis , but the flowers somewhat resemble those of Verbena Tweediana, only 
they are huger and produced in whorls round the stem. The large size of the calyx and involucres, when 
combined with the comparatively small size of the flowers, gives this plant a coarse and weedy appearance. 

GENUS II. 

SCABIOSA, Lin. THE SCABIOUS. 

Lin. Sytt. TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— I nvolucrum of many leaves. Receptacle | aggregate, upon a receptacle. Corolla four or five cleft. Stamens four, 
chaffy. Involucola usually subcylmdrical. Limb of calyx attenuated 1 (G. Don*) 
into a neck at the base, and ending in flve-awned bristles. Flowers 1 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus have all showy flowers, which differ from those of 
Morina, in being produced in heads or masses on a flat receptacle like the daisy, instead of being in whorls round 
the stem. They also show very little of the calyx and involucels. The genus was formerly very extensive ; 
but modem botanists have separated from it two genera, which they call Ptero-cephalus and Cephalaria, the 
Feathered Scabious being the type of the one, and the Siberian Scabious of the other. There are above fifty 
species of Scabious, but only two or three are common in gardons. 

1. — SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Bieb . THE CAUCASICAN SCABIOUS. 

Stnonymes. — S. elegans, Bam, et Schul,; S. connata, Horne ; entire, glaucous ; involucrum very villous ; corollas 5-cleft, radiant ; 
S. caucasica, var. elegans, Dec . base of involucels elongated, longer than the ovate foveola) ; crown of 

• Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 886 ;and our fig. 1, in Plato 42. seeds short, 25-nerved ; limb of calyx sessile, with exserted bristles. 

Specific Character. — Radical leaves lanceolate, acuminated, quite (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species has a tall, erect stem, with a large head of beautiful blue 
florets in the ray, and whitish florets in the disk, the styles and stamens of which are of a bright pink. The 
leaves are broad and somewhat silvery. The species is a hardy perennial, flowering in July and August. It is 
a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. 

2.— SCABIOSA GRAMINIFOLIA, Lin. THE GRASS-LEAVED SCABIOUS. 

Synonymk. — S. argentea angustifolia, Bank. involucels elongated, equal in length to the linear foveolm ; crown 

Enqraving8. — Bot. Reg. t. 835; and our fig. 3. in Plate 42. of seed, spreading, 24-nerved; limb of calyx pedunculated ; bristles 

Specific Character.— Suffruticose at the base ; leaves linear, lan- of calyx 5, equal in length to the crown. (G. Don*) 
ceolate, quite entire, of a silvery white; corollas 5-cleft, radiant, base of 

Description, Sue. — The flowers are of a light purple ; those of the ray are not so numerous as in S. caucasica , 
and they are the same colour as those of the disk. The stamens and pistils are also of the same colour. The 
leaves are narrow, of a sea-green, and covered with a white silky down. The species is a native of the mountains 
of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1683. It is quite hardy. 

3.— SCABIOSA ATROPURPUREA, Lin. THE DARK PURPLE, OR COMMON 8WEET SCABIOUS. 

Synonymbb. — S.peregiina, Bank.; S. indica, Clus. ; Red-flowered ovate, lyrate, coarsely-toothed; couline leaves pinnate-parted, with 
Indian Scabious. oblong, toothed, or cut lobes; heads ovate while bearing the fruit; 

Engravings Bot. Mag. t. 247; and our fig . 2 in Plate 42. corollas radiant, a little longer than the involucre. (G. Don.) 

Specific Character — Stem branched ; radical leaves lanceolate- 

Description, &o.— This plant is well known in British gardens, under the denomination of the Sweet 
Scabious, from its honey-like smell. Its flowers are produced from June to October. It vanes considerably in 
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colour from a dark purple to pink, and even white. It is said to be a native of the East Indies, but it was sent 
here from Spain before 1629. It is a biennial, and new plants should be raised every year from seed sown in 
May, and transplanted in autumn to flower the following year. 

OTHER SPECIES OF SCABIOUS. 

These are very numerous ; but they are so rarely seen in British gardens, that it is only necessary to 
describe two or threo of the most common. 

S. WEBBIANA, D. Don , Bot. Reg. t. 717. 

A small-flowered plant, of no beauty ; a native of Mount Ida, introduced in 1819. 

S. SUCC1SA, Lin . 

A British plant, called the Devils Bit, from the singular appearance of its main root, which looks as though 
the end had been bitten off. 

S. OCIIROLEUCA, Dec. 

A well-known and very handsome garden species, with cream-coloured flowers ; a native of Germany, 
introduced in 1597. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

COMPOSITE. 

Character or the Order. — Limb of calyx wanting or membra- ono-bceded. Style one. Stigmas two. Fruit an achenium crowned 

naccous, or divided into bristles, pale®, or hairs. Corolla five-toothed by the limb of the calyx. Albumen none. Usually herbs, rarely 

or five-lobcd, tubular, ligulate, or bilabiate, inserted on the top of the shrubs. Leaves exstipulatc. Flowers disposed in heads on a recep- 

ovarium. Stamens five, distinct, perigynous. Anthers combined, tacle, or surrounded by an involucrum, the scales of which are some- 

seldom free. Ovarium adhering to the tube of the calyx, one-celled, times mixed with the flowers, and are then called pale®. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The Compositw are so natural an order, that any person who has seen a daisy will know 
the greater part of them at first sight ; that is to say, all that have the florets of the ray ligulate, and those of 
the disk tubular. The thistle-headed plants form another easily-recognised section, as their florets are all 
tubular ; and the succory-headed plants, the florets of which are all ligulate, form another division. The 
Composite are generally free-growing, hardy plants, which requiro very little culture. 


GENUS I. 

ASTER, Lin. THE ASTER, OR STARWORT. 

Lin. Sgst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


/ 


Generic Character*— Flowers of ray ligulate, female; those of volucral scales in three or four scries ; spreading and ciliated, 
tho disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle rather convex. In- obovatc, compressed. Pappus double, deciduous. 


Fruit 


Description, &c.— The small-flowered perennial plants included in this genus are well known as Michaelmas 
Daisies, and as giving a lively appearance to the flower-garden in autumn. The genus Aster is a very extensive 
one; and though modem botanists have made nearly twenty new genera out of it, they have still left a hundred 
species remaining in it. Nearly all the species are very ornamental, and well deserving of cultivation in a 
flower-garden. 
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Specific C haiucter . — Leaves (ubspathulate, hairy, entire. Stem 
simple, one-flowered. 


1,— ASTER ALPINUS, Lin. THE ALPINE ASTER, OR STARWORT 

Synonym*.-— A. montanus, Bauh. 

Engraving — Bote Mag. t. 199 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 43. 

Description, &c. This very pretty little plant does not grow more than six inches high on its native 
mountains, and even in gardens does not excoed the height of six or eight inches. Its flowers are large and 
showy, the disk being yellow and the ray purple. It should be grown in moist, stiff soil, and if planted on 
rock work, it should be frequently watered. It is a native of the Alps of Austria and Switzerland, whence it 
was introduced in 1658. It flowers in May and June, continuing in blossom a month or six weeks. It is very 
well adapted for the beds in a geometrical garden, from the dwarfness of the plants and the largo size and showy 
colours of the flowers. 


2.— ASTER AMELLUS, Lin, THE ITALIAN MICHAELMAS DAISY. 

Synonymfs.— A. vulgaris, Bauh.; A. atticus, Dod, Specific Character. — Leaves oblong-lanceolate, entire, scabrous. 

Engravings. — Rot. Reg. t. 340; and our fig. 1 in Plate 43. Branches corymbose. Calyx imbricated, subsquamose. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species has been supposed to be the Amellus of Virgil, as it is a 
native of Italy and other parts of the south of Europe, where it grows wild in meadows. In England it is a 
hardy perennial plant, flowering from August to September. It was introduced before 1596, and was one of 
the plants grown by Gerard in his garden in Ilolborn, then a suburb of London. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ASTER. 

All the numerous species of Aster bear so very strong a resemblance to each other that I liavo not thought it 
necessary to describe them in detail, but will merely mention a few of the most ornamental species below. 

A. NOVAS ANGLIA5, Lin. ; Bot. Reg. 183. 

This very showy species is remarkable for the rich dark purple of the florets of the ray, all of which bei\d 
downwards. The. stem, footstalks, and the tip of the bracts are all pink, and there is a variety which has the 
ray pink also. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1710. 

A. GRANDIFLORUS, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 273. 

As the last-mentioned Aster was the first species introduced from North America, this was probably the 
second, as it was sent home by Catesby in 1720. Since that period, more than sixty American species have 
been described and introduced. It is a hardy, tall-growing plant, but badly named, as the flowers are by no 
means large. 

A. SALSUGINOSUS, Rich . , Bot. Mag. t. 2942. 

A handsome species, not branched, and with single flowers. It is a native of the salt plains of the Athabosca, 
in North America, where it was found by Dr. Richardson, during his journey with Captain Franklin, in 
search of the North-west Passage. It was introduced in 1828, and it flowers in May. 

A. SPECTABILTS, Ait. ; A. ELEGANS, WMld.; Bot. Reg. t. 1527. 

A very handsome species ; a true Michaelmas Daisy, with the flowers in corymbs, and appearing in September 
and October. A native of North America, introduced in 1777- 

A. PATENS, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 234. 

A rather small-flowered, and not very handsome, American species ; introduced iu 1773* 

A A 2 
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A* CORDIFOLIUS, Nee*. 

A very small-flowered species ; a native of North America, flowering in September; introduced in 1759* 

A. P ALLENS, mild. ; Sot Reg. t. 1509. 

A very handsome Michaelmas Daisy, with small but showy flowers* A native of North America ; 
introduced in 1775. 

A. CJESPITOSUS, Hort ; Sot . Reg. 1 . 1571. 

A dwarf compact plant, with pale lilac flowers. A native of North America, flowering in September. The 
year of introduction is not known. 

A. EMINENS, Neee. ; A. JUNCEUS, Ait ; A. LONGIFOLIUS, Lam . ; A. MUTABILIS, Hort; A. L^VIGATUS, Purth. ; 

A. SALICIFOLIUS, Hort.; Sot. Reg. t. 1614. 

This very handsome plant, which is known by so many names, is easily distinguished by its long elegant 
leaves, which curve and droop gracefully, in a feathery manner, on each side. It grows five or six feet high, 
and bears, towards the latter end of September, a profusion of bright lilac flowers. It was introduced in 1798, 
from North America ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 

A. ALBUS, Hort ; A. LONGIFOLIUS, var . VIRGINICUS, Lam. ; A. VIRGINICUS, Neee ; A. EMINENS, var. 

VIRGINEUS, Lindl. Sot. Reg. 1. 1656. 

An American species, with broad leaves and white flowers ; frequently growing six or seven feet high. 
Introduced in 1826. 

A, ACUMINATUS, Michx.; DIPLOSTEPHIUM ACUMINATUM, Deo ; Sot Mag . t. 2707. 

An American species, with broad pointed leaves, and small white flowers. Introduced in 1807. % 

A. CORDIFOLIUS. Lin.; Sot. Reg . t. 1597. 

A North American species, with heart-shaped leaves and small pale flowers. Introduced in 1800. 

A. CONCINNUS, mild.; Sot. Reg. t. 1619. 

A very neat plant, growing about three feet high, and covered with clusters of small neat flowers which 
appear in September and October. It was introduced in 1800. 

A. LiEVIGATUS, Wind.; Sot. Mag. X. 2995. 

A singular-looking plant, from the length and narrowness of the florets of the ray, which grow widely apart 
in a star-like manner. The leaves are broad, and winged down the petiole. The species is a native of North 
America, whence it was introduced in 1794. 

A. CORIDIFOLIUS, Michx.; Sot Reg. 1 1487. 

A very curious-looking plant, with very small leaves and very small flowers, growing near New York, 
whence it was introduced in 1822. It does not flower till October. 

A. CYANEUS, Hoff.; Sot. Reg. t. 1495. 

An American species, with glaucous leaves and blue flowers. Introduced in 1789. 

A. LAS VIS, Lin.; Sot. Reg. 1 . 1500. 

Nearly allied to the preceding species, but with very green leaves and very pale blue flowers. Introduced 
from America in 1753. 

A. FRAGILIS, mttd. { Bot. Reg. 1. 1337. 

An American species, of no beauty ; introduced in 1800. 
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A. AMYGDALINU8, Lai*.; A. UMBELLATUS, Ait.; DIPLOSTEPHIUM AMYGDALINUM, Dm.; CHBYSOP1S 

UMBELLATUM, Jftas.; Bot. Bag. t. 1517. 

A very h a nds ome plant, with white flowers growing in a compact head. It is a native of North America, 
whence it waa introduced in 1699. It grows about six feet high, and flowers in September. 

A. CORYMBOSA, Ait.; A. CORDIFOLIUS, Mioha.; EURYBIA CORYMBOSA, Neet ; BIOTTIA COBY MBQ8A , Dte. 

The flowers are white, with a large yellow disk, and are produced in loose corymbs. A dwarf American 
species, introduced in 1765. 

A. PUNCTATUS, Wald, et Kit.; A. DESERTORUM, Fuch.; A. ACRIS, Ltn.; A. HYSSOP1FOL1US, Cm.; GALATILLA 

PUNCTATA, Nets; G. INTERMEDIA, Can. 

A native of the salt marshes of Hungary, See., whence it was introduced in 1683. It grows a compact bosh 
about two feet high, and flowers in July. The florets of the ray are long and recurved, and their purple hue 
forms a fine contrast with the golden yellow projecting stamens. 


* GENUS II. 

DIPLOPAPPUS, Cass. THE DIPLOPAPPUS. 

Lin. Si/st. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERPLUA. 

Generic Chiracter. — Tho ray flowers m ono series, feminine. Disk hermaphrodite Pappus m two senes. Corollas of the disk flowers 

regular. Achernium rough. 

• Description, &o.— This genus has been separated from the genus Aster, on account of the pappus being in 
two rows ; and hence the name, which signifies Double-pappus. Most of the species are greenhouse shrubs. 

1. — DIPLOPAPPUS INCANUS, Lindl. THE HOARY CALIFORNIAN ASTER. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1693 ; and our fig. 6, in Plate 43. couely hairy, somewhat stem-clasping. Stem corymbose; branches 

Specific Character. — Suffruticose. Loaves linear, obtuse, glau- one-flowered. Involucre squarrose. 

Description, See ,—' This very handsome plant is a native of California ; introduced in 1839. Like ail the 
Californians, it requires a dry, open situation, and is killed by much wet. It was at first supposed tender, but it 
is now found to be more injured by wet than frost. 


GENUS III. 

ERIGERON, Willd. THE FLEABANE. 

Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLU A. 

Generic Character.— Involucre imbricated. Receptacle naked. Florets of the ray very narrow. Pappus hairy ; hairs rough. 

Description, &c.— This genus contains several British plants which, under the name of Fleabane, are well 
known to persons residing in the country; and which were formerly in much repute, as their smell, when dried, 
was supposed to drive away fleas, and other noxious insects. The British species have no beauty to recommend 
them; but some of the America^speoies are well deserving of cultivation. The generic name of Erigeron is said 
to be derived from the Greek, and to signify To-grow-old-soon ; but this name does not appear very applicable, 
aa some of the flowers are remarkable for the long time they continue in pe^wotios. 
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1— ERIGERON SPECIOSA, Dec. THE SHOWY FLEABANE, 


Synonymr. — Stenactis Bpeciosa, Lindl. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1577; and our fig. 4 , in Plate 43, 
under the name of Stenactis speciosa . 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, corymbose at the apex, and 


many-flowered, glabrous. Leaves ciliated, acute, entire ; radical ones 
gpathulate, cauline ones ovate-lanceolate, slightly stem-clasping. 
Florets of the ray twice as long as the involucre. 


Description, &c.— This splendid plant is sometimes grown as an annual, because, when raised from seeds, 


the plants will flower the first year. It is, however, a true perennial, as it will live an indefinite number of years 
under favourable circumstances, and it may be propagated by dividing the root. It is a native of California, 
whence it was introduced in 1830. It is generally propagated by seeds, which are sold in the seed-shops under 
the name of Stenactis speciosa , the name given to the plant by Dr. Lindley. 


2.— ERIGERON GLABELLUM, Nutt . SMOOTH-LEAVED FLEABANE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2923 ; and our fig . 4 in Plate 43. J Flowers subcorymbose. Florets of the disk numerous, linear and 

Specific Charactfr. — Leaves lanceolate, entire, smooth, ciliated ; | extremely narrow, 
radical ones subspathulate, nerved. Stem and involucre pubescent. I 

Description, &c.-~ ' This plant, though very inferior in beauty to the preceding species, is yet useful in a 
floWer-garden, from its flowers appearing in autumn, and remaining till Christmas. Dr. Richardson found it 
between the latitudes 54° and 64° North ; and Nuttall discovered it in the plains of the Missouri. It was 
introduced in 1827. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ERIGERON. 

E. BELL1DIFOLIUM, Pursh.; E. PULCHELLUM, Michx. ; Bot . Mag. t. 2402. 

This is a very handsome species, with pale bluish-lilac flowers, and broad radical or root leaves. It is a 
native of North America, where it is called Poor Robin s Plantain. It was introduced in 1790. 

E. PULCHELLUM, Dec. ; ASTER ALWARTENSIS, Lodd. ; Bot . Mag. t. 2321. 

A very showy dwarf, with large, broad, radical leaves, and flowers resembling those of E. speciosa , but having 
the florets of the ray of a bright rose colour. It was introduced in 1807, by seeds sent from Moscow, as it is a 
native of Caucasus ; but it was soon lost, and is not now in the country. 

E. VILLARSII, Dec. ; Bot. Reg. t. 583. 

A native of Piedmont, with small purple flowers ; introduced in 1804. 


GENUS IV. 

LEPTOSTELMA, D. Don. THE MEXICAN DAISY. 

Lin. Sgst. SVNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Character.— Involucre equal, hemispherical. Receptacle chaffy. Florets of ray feminine, and of the disk hermaphrodite. Pappas 

hairy, hairs long and fine. 

Description, &c. — This plant was separated from the genus Erigeron by the late Professor Don, on account 
of its chaffy receptacle, the receptacle in Erigeron being naked. The name of Leptostelma signifies “ slender 
crown,” in allusion to the length and delicacy of the hairs of the pappus. 
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1,— LEPTOSTELMA MAXIMA, D. Don. THE GREAT MEXICAN DAISY. 


Synonyms.— E rigcron maximum, Otto. 

Engravings. — *Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 38 ; and oar fig. 
5 in Plate 43. 


SpBctnc Character.— Stem erect, fistulose, branching at the apex. 
Leaves stem-clasping, dentately serrated. Flowere terminal, corym- 
bose. 


Description, &o. — This very showy plant grows seven feet high, and makes a ma g nifioent appearance when 
covered with its large panicles of flowers, which appear from the beginning of September to the end of November. 
In severe winters it requires a slight protection. It is a native of Mexico, whenoo it was introduced in 1828. 


GENUS V. 

BELLIUM, Lin. THE LESSER DAISY. 

Lin. Syat. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Character.— Involucre many-leaved, in two scries. Rocep- I disk hermaphrodite. Achenium wedge-shaped, compressed. Pappus 
taclo conical, naked. Florets of the ray feminine, and those of the 1 paleaceous, double. 

Description, &c. — The throe species contained in this genus bear so much resemblance to those belonging to 
the genus Beilis, the Daisy, that the name of Bellium, or Daisy-like, has been givon to them. They have been 
separated from Beilis on account of their chaffy pappus. They are all hardy perennials, natives of Europe. 

1. — BELLIUM BELLINOIDES, Lin. THE COMMON LESSER DAISY. 

Synonymks. — BclliB droeeraefolia, Gowan ; B. mnritima, Bocc. j Specific Character. — Leaves spathulato, entire. Florets of the 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 173 ; and our fig. disk four-toothed, and with four stamens. Stigmata lanceolate-acute. 
7 in Plate 43. | Palea of the pappus truncate. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty littlo plant is a native of Corsica and the Balearic Isles, in dry 
maritime pastures, where it grows in dense tufts, sending up its flower-stalks early in May, and continuing in 
flower all the summer. It is quite hardy in dry situations, but it is easily killed by wet. 


OTHER SPECIES OF BELLIUM. 

There are only two other species of Bellium, viz. B. minutum , a dwarf plant with white flowers, a native of 
the Levant, introduced in 1772 ; and B. crastsifolium , so named from its thick, fleshy leaves, also with white 
flowers. This last species is a native of Sardinia, introduced in 1832 ; and it is figured in Sweet’s British 
Flower-Garden , second series, t. 278. 


GENUS VI. 

INULA, Lin. THE ELECAMPANE. 

Lin . Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Character.*— Involucrum imbricated, the scales spreading, more or less leafy, especially the outer ones. Receptacle naked. 

Anthers with two bristles at the base. Pappus simple. ( Smith.) 

Description, &c.— All the species of this genus have showy yellow flowers; but they are seldom grown in 
gardens on account of their rough coarse foliage. The name of Inula is supposed to be a corruption of Helenium, 
and the latter name to be derived from Helen, in allusion to the beauty of Helen, and the cosmetie properties 
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Attributed to Elecampane, the plant to which the name was originally applied. All the species are said to 
possess medicinal qualities, and the common Elecampane is highly aromatic. There are many species, but only 
one is common in gardens. 


1.— INULA GLANDULOSA, JBieb. THE GLANDULOUS ELECAMPANE. 


Synonymies. — I. oriental!*, Lam . ; I. grondiflora, Willd . ; Alter 
oriental!*, Toum. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1907 ; and our fig. 2, in Plate 44. 


Specific Character. — Leave* senile, oblong, obsoletely serrated, 
serratures glundulose. Stem hairy, one-flowered. Calycine scales 
lanceolate, billose. 


Description, Ac. — This species has large Golden-yellow flowers, which h|ve a star-like appearance from the 
long, curved florets of the ray. The leaves are also remarkable, particularly those of the stem, for being set 
round the margin with dark brown or black spots, which are the glands from which the species takes its name. 
These glands are, however, wanting in the root-leaves. The species is a native of Georgia and Mount Caucasus, 
whence it was introduced in 1804. It is propagated by dividing the roots, or by seeds which ripen freely. 


GENUS VII. 

TELEKA, Less . THE TELEKIA. 

Lin. Sy*t . SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Character. — Florets of the ray in one scries. Acbenium linear, elongated, many-sided. Pappus dentated, and crown-shaped. 

Subcartilaginous, and uniform. 

Description, &c. — Showy plants, natives of Europe. The origin of the name is not known. 


1.— TELEKIA SPECIOSA, Lett. THE SHOWY TELEKIA. 

Synonymbs.-— M olpadia suaveolens, Cats. ; Buphthalmum specio- | Pers. ; I. macrophylla, Bieb. 
sum, Schreb.f B. cordifolium, Walds t et Kit; Inula Caucasica, I Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 8466 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 44. 

Description, &c. — This magnificent plant generally grows six or eight feet high, with most luxuriant 
foliage. The leaves, Sir W. J. Hooker tells us in the Botanical Magazine , are “ often a foot in length," and pro- 
portionately broad. The flowers are very large, and of a golden-yellow. It is a native of the provinces near 
the Black Sea, whence it was introduced in 1739. It is quite hardy, and will flower in any common garden 
soil. It flowers in July and August ; and it is propagated by seeds or division of the root. 


GENUS VIII. 

SILPHIUM, Lin. THE SILPHIUM. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA NECESSARIA. 

Generic Character. — Receptacle chaffy. Pappus two-cleft. Involucre squarrose. 

Description, &c. — The derivation of the name of this genus is not known with certainty. The species have 
all yellow flowers, and they are all natives of America. 


1. — SILPHIUM TRJFOLIATUM, Lin. THE TRIFOLIATE SILPHIUM. 

Synonyms. — 8 . tenuifolium, Micks. " lanceolate, spreading, and three or four disposed in a whorl round the 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3355, and out fig. 3 in Plate 44. stem. Panicle branched. 

Sracirxc Character.^— Stem angular, glabrous. Leaves broadly 

Desoriptxon, &o.— A native of the southern states of North America, whence it was introduced in 1766- 
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The stem is five or six feet high, and the flowers, which somewhat resemble those of the perennial sunflower, 
appear in Inly and August. The species is quite hardy. 

S. PERFOLIATA, Lin,; Bot. Mi*. 1 3354. 

This species differs chiefly in the leaves, which are not verticillate, but grow two together embracing the stem. 
It is also a native of the southern states of North America, and was introduced in 1786. 


GENUS IX. 

RUDBECKIA, Lin. THE RUDBECKIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA, 

Generic Character. — Florets of the ray neuter. Involucre many-leaved, scales in nearly equal senes, spreading. Achenium angular, 
crowned with a four-toothed pappus. Receptacle chaffy, conical. 

Description, &c. — This well-known genus was named in honour of the celebrated Swedish botanist Rudbeck, 
who was the predecessor of Linmens in the professor's chair at Upsal. All the species are very handsome, and 
they are all distinguished by the projecting conical receptacle. Several new genera have been formed out of the 
Linneean genus Rudbeckia, but I have only adopted one, viz. Echinacea, which embraces all the purple-flowered 
kinds ; and I have retained all the yellow-flowered species in the old genuB. 


1.— RUDBECKIA TRILOBA, Lin. THE THREE-LOBED RUDBECKIA. 

Synonymeb. — Centrocarpha. ariitata, D. Don.; R. aristata, Sol.; Specific Character.— Plant hairy. Lower leaves three-parted ; 

•R. subtomentosa, Purah. upper ones undivided, broadly lanceolate. 

Engravings.— Bot. Rog. t. 525 ; and our fig. 6, in Plate 44. 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the number of florets which it has in its ray, being only 
eight, and for the distance they are apart from each other. It is a native of Carolina, whence it was introduced 
before 1699, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, only requiring to grow in tolerably good soil. It is 
propagated either by division of the root, or by seeds. 


leaves pinnate ; stem leaves lobate or temate, undivided at the apex. 
Leaflet* lanceolate, acute, subsenrated. Receptacle elongated, chaffy. 
Pappus entire. 


35.— RUDBECKIA PINNATA, Lin. THE PINNATED RUDBECKIA. 

Synonyms. — Obeliscaria pinnata, Dec . 

Engravings.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 146 ; and our fig. 5, in 
Plate 44. 

Specific Character.— Stem furrowed, hispidly pubescent. Radical 
Description, &o.-This species has also only eight florets in the ray, but the florets are broad and toothed 
at the tip. The receptacle is elongated and chaffy, the chaff enclosing the seed. The plant grows about five 
feet high, and » very handsome. It is quite hardy in dry soil, but is easily killed by too much moisture. It ie 
increased by dividing the root, as the seeds seldom ripen. It is a native of Carolina, and was introduced in 1803. 
It flowers from June to October. 

3— RUDBECKIA COLUMNARIS, Purth. THE COLUMN-BEARING RUDBECKIA. 

8v*okt«..-R. columnifere, R. Tagete.. Jmm ; Rat. «. 361 ; a»d our fig. 4, to Plat. 44, undo, «bo n*». of 

bid. columnar!., D. Dorn B. .ulatu, Rof.i Obeliaoria columnari., J oolumMria pulcbcrrfma, D. Don t ObolUcri. 

pulcherrima, Dec. 


Deo 


Esoairaroa.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1601 i Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d. *er 


norating*. — xw*. ' . . . . . 

Description, &c.-The stem and leaves are of a grayish green, and rough with short bnstlyh*™. The stem 


B B 
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ia taro or three feet high, why, angular, and furrowed; and though (lender, it ie perfectly erect from it* rigidity. 
The leaves of the variety are distantly alternate, and deeply piimatifid ; the florets an generally only five in 
number, but they an very broad and handsome. In the species there are generally eight florets. Professor 
Don made this species a separate genus under the name of Ratibida, from the seeds having a slight fringe-like 
m em brane, and the pappus being in the form of a short ciliated crown. The flowers are sweet-scented, and they 
appear in August and September. Both the species and variety an quite hardy, and they an propagated by 
dividing the root, as the seeds which are found among the chaff of the conical receptacle seldom ripen thoroughly, 
on account of the late appearance of the flowen. 

OTHER SPECIES OF RUDBECKIA. 

R. HIRTA, Suit, i CENTROCARPHA HIRTA, D. Don ; Swt. Brit. Fldw. Gard. t. 82. 

The flowers have a yellow roy, and a deep purple disk. The florets of the ray are very numerous, but smaller 
than those of the other species. The plant is called a biennial, but it frequently lasts four or five years, but it is 
very apt to die off suddenly in wet winters. It is a native of North America, growing on the mountains, and 
flowering from July to September. It is a compact little plant, rarely growing more than a foot high, and it is 
propagated either by dividing the root, or by seeds, which it ripens freely. 

R. NUDICAULIS, Nutt; CENTROCARPHA GRANDIFLORA, D. Don ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ter. t. 87. 

A very showy species, with large yellow flowers. The florets of the ray are very numerous and hang loosely 
down. The petioles of the leaves are six or eight inches long. A native of North America ; introduced in 1830* 
There are several other species, but the others are leBS ornamental. 


GENUS X. 

ECHINACEA, Mamch. THE PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 

Lin. Syst. 8YNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gnowc Character. — Involucre many.le.Ted in several rows, abruptly dilated. Stigmata elongated, acuminate, recurred, and 

aquamoM. Receptacle conical, ebaffy ; chaff acuminate, rigid, de- papilloaely hispid. Acheuium quadrangular, with a membranaceous 
eiduous. Florets of the ray ligulate, neuter ; those of the disk crown, lacuminated, bristly* 
hermaphrodite, funnel-shaped, five-toothed, tube very short, mouth 

Description, &c. — This genus was first proposed by Mcench, and it was adopted hy-Casrine, and it is chiefly 
distinguished by the structure of its pappus, and by the shorter tube of the florets^, the disk. The name of 
Echinacea is from Echinos, a hedge-hog, in allusion to the thominess of the involucre. This genus comprises all 
the Rudbeckias which have purple flowers. 

1 .— ECHINACEA PURPUREA, Dec . THE COMMON PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 

SYWONYMM.—Rudbockia purpurea, Lin. ; Dncunculus Virginianus, Specific Character. — Leaves lanceolate-ovate, alternate, entire. 
Marti. Florets of the ray bifid. 

Bikuuvihg. — B ot. Mag. t. 2 ; and ova fig. 1, in Plate 45. 

Description, See. — This species is easily distinguished by the great length of the florets of the ray, which 
are pendulous and recurved at the point It is a native of Carolina and Virginia, whence it was introduced in 
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1009. It is generally considered hardy, but in severe winters it is frequently killed, if not covered with a slight 
protection. It flowers in July ; but as it rarely ripens seeds in this country, it is propagated by dividing the 

root ; but this operation should be performed in spring, as the parent-plant is generally killed if the root be 

divided in autumn. Tfce young plants also succeed better when taken off in spring. 

2. — ECHINACEA SEROTINA, Dec . THE LATE-FLOWERING PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 

Synonymeb. — Rudbeckia serotina, Lin. ; R, purpurea, t far. sero- Specific Character.— Stom hispid. Lower leave* broadly onto, 

tina, Nutt ; R. speciosa, Link. attenuated at the base, remotely dentated, rough ; atom leave# lanceo- 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 4 ; and our fig. 4, in late-ovate, and acuminated, nearly entire. Floret* of the ray 

Plate 45. spreading, three-toothed at the apex. 

Description, &c. — T his species has been very justly called a stately plant, as it grows about five feet high, 
spreading widely, with broad leaves, and very large, showy flowers. It is a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced in 1816. It begins flowering in July, and continues producing a succession of blossoms till 
November. It ripens seeds freely, and may be increased either by them, or by dividing the roots. It is quite 
hardy in British gardens, and will grow well in any common garden-soil, but it thrives most when the soil is rich. 

3. — ECHINACEA HETEROPHYLLA, D. Don . THE VARIOUS-LEAVED ECHINACEA. 

Synonymeb. Coreopsis heterophylla, Cav. , Simsia heterophylla, Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 32; and our fig. 2, 

Pers. i Ximenesia Cavanillcsii, Spreng. ; Helianthus glutinosus, in Plato 45. 

Sesse et Moc . Specific Character. — Radical loaves fiddle-shaped. Palea mem- 

branaceous, longer than the florets. 

0 Description, &c. — This species is a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to the Botanic Garden of Madrid 
in 1793 ; but being soon lost, it was not re-introducod till 1828. As it does not flower till October, it does not 
ripen its seeds, but it is propagated by dividing its large tuberous root. It is not quite hardy in British gardens, 
but it may be preserved by turning a flower-pot over it, or taking up its root like that of the dahlia. It will 
grow in any good garden soil. This species is easily known by the coarse, viscid hairs which cover its leaves 
and stem. __ 

4.— ECHINACEA DJCKSONII, Lindl. MR. DICKSON’S ECHINACEA 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 27; and our fig. 3, in Plato 45. I and subdentate; cauline ones ovate-lanceolate. Palea shorter than 

Specific Character.— Radical leaves fiddle-shaped, suhtrilohate, | the florets. 

Description, &c* — T his species is nearly allied to the last, but it has a pink ray, and the scales of the 
receptacle do not project beyond the florets of the disk. It grows about a foot high, and flowers from the beginning 
of August to the end of September. It has tuberous roots, like the dahlia, and it is generally propagated by 
them in the same manner, as it seldom ripens seeds in the open air. 

OTHER SPECIES OF ECHINACEA. 

E. NAPIFOLIA, Dec. ; RUDBECKIA NAPIFOLIA, Kunth. 

This is very nearly allied to the last ; it has rose-coloured flowers, and is a native of Mexico, whenoe it was 

introduced in 1824. 
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GENUS XI. 

CHRYSOSTEMMA, Lm. THE GOLDEN GROWN. 
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INDEX TO THE GENERA AND SOME OF THE SPECIES. 


ENGLISH AND BOTANIC NAMES. 


AcOKfTUMf 42 
Agroetomma, 106 
Alpine Columbine, 32 
Althea, 114 
Alyssum, 73 

American Globe-Flower, 24 
American Hellebore, 29 
American Hepatica, 8 
American Pepperwort, 71 
American Wild Pink, 103 
Anacampseros, 170 
Anemone, 12 

Anemone-like Thalictrum, 6 
^.nthoroidea, 43 
Anthyllis, 139 
Apios, 156 
Aplophyllum, 134 
Aquilegia, 30 
Arabia, 68 
Argemone, 61 
Asiatic Globe-Flower, 23 
Asiatic Ranunculus, 18 
Aster, 178 
Astraplus, 146 
Aubrietia, 71 
A 164 


B&ptisia, 135 
Barbaras, 68 
Barbary Stonecrop, 170 
Barrenwort, 63 
Bear' s- foot, 27 
Bee Larkspur, 38 
Bellium, 183 
Berberidece, 51 
Bitter Cress, 69 
Bitter Vetch, 152 
Black Hellebore, 26 
Bladder Campion, 101 
Blue Mountain Anemone, 13 
Broad-leaved Anemone, 15 
Brompton Stock, 81 
Buttercup, 20 


Californian Liquorice, 159 
Calliparia, 44 
Cammaroidea, 46 
Canadian Columbine, 34 
Canadian Yellow-Root, 9 
Candy Tuft, 75 
Cardamine, 69 
Carnation, 94 


Caryophyllse, 90 
Catchfly, 101 
Centranthus, 175 
Centrocarpha, 185 
Cepbalaria, 176 
Cheiranthus, 82 
Christmas Roso, 26 
Chrysostemma, 188 
Cinquefoil, 162 
Claytonia, 169 
Clematis, 3 
Clover, 139 
Columbine, 30 
Composite, 178 
Coptis, 29 
Coral- Root, 70 
Corouilla, 147 
Corydalis, 65 
CorythsDola, 45 
CraneVBill, 120 
Crassulaceao, 169 
Cristaria, 117 
CroBswort, 173 
Crowfoot, 18 
Cruciferoe, 67 
Crucinella, 173 


Daloa, 143 
Delphiuium, 35 
Dcntaria, 70 

Devil’s Bit Scabious, 178 
Dianthus, 90 
Dictamnus, 133 
Dielytra, 63 
Diphyllcia, 54 
Diplopappus, 181 
Dipsacece, 176 
Dog-Violet, 87 
Draba, 74 
Duck’s Foot, 55 


Echinacea, 186 
Elecampane, 183 
Entire-leaved Clematis, 4 
Epimedium, 53 
Eranthus, 25 
Erigeron, 181 
Erodium, 122 
Erysimum, 78 
Euchylodea, 45 
European Globe-Flower, 23 
Evening Primrose, 166 


Evergreen Orpine, 171 
Everlasting Pea, 150 


Feathery Columbine, 5 
Fedia, 174 

Fern-leaved Coptis, 29 
Fetid Hellebore, 28 
Flax, 109 
Fleabano, 181 
Flos Adonis, 9 
Flower of Jove, 105 
Fragrant Columbine, 33 
Fraxinella, 133 
French Honeysuckle, 148 
Fringed-lesved Saxifrage, 1 
Fumariaccas, 63 
Fumitory, 65 


GaJega, 144 
Garden Ranunculus, 18 
Goraniaccee, 120 
Geranium, 120 
Oeum, ' . 

Glaucous Columbine, 
Globe Flower, 23 
Goat’s Rue, 

Golden Crown, 188 
Green Hellebore, 27 
Ground Grass, 80 
Gypsopblla, 107 


Hatchet Vetch, 147 
Hedysarum, 148 
Hellebore, 26 
Hepatica, 7 

Herb of St. Barbara, 68 
Heron's Bill, 122 
Hesperis, 76 
Hibiscus, 116 
Hollyhock, 114 
Honey Flower, 132 
Hosackia, 142 
Hungarian Climber, 4 
Hutchinsia, 74 
Hydrastis, 8 


Iberis, 75 
Indian Cress, 124 
Inula, 183 
Isopyrum, 29 
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JeSanoBii, 56 


Kidney Vetch, 139 
Kitaibelia, 115 


Larkspur, 35 
Lathyrus, 150 
Lavatera, 115 
Leguminostt, 135 
Leontiee, 52 
Lesser Daisy, 183 
Leptostelmo, ] 82 
Lion’s Leaf, 52 
Linacess, 109 
Linum, 109 
Liverwort, 7 
Livid Hellebore, 28 
London Pride, 172 
Lord Anson's Pea, 1 50 
Lupine, 156 
Lupine Trefoil, 141 
Lupinus, 156 
Lychnis, 105 
Lycoctonoidea, 47 


Macleaya, 63 

Mad wort, 73 

Malcomia, 76 

Mallow, 112 

Mallow Rose, 117 

Malva, 112 

Malvaceae, 112 

March Mallow, 114 

Marsh Valerian, 176 

Mathiola, 81 

May Apple, 55 

Meadow Rue, 5 

Meadow Saxifrage, 172 

Meconopeis, 62 

Megasea, 172 

Melianthus, 132 

Mexican Daisy, 182 

Michaelmas Dairies, 179 

Milk Vetch, 146 

Milk Won, 146 

Misses Garnier's Columbine, 32 

Monkshood, 42 

Moricundia, 80 

Morina, 176 

Morisia, 80 

Moss Campion, 101 

Mountain Larkspur, 40 


Napelloidca, 43, 
Narrow-leaved Anemone, 16 
Nasturtium, 124 
Nuphar, 58 
Nuttalia, 119 
Nymphseacess, 56 
Nymphsea, 56 


ObeliuirU, 1S5 
CEnotherm, 166 
Onagrarias, 165 
OroMftf, 152 ' 
Orpffitv 171 
Othionema, 79 
Oxalis, 128 
Oxyalidese, 127 
Oxytropis, 145 


P»onia, 48 
Pansy, 88 
Papaveraceie, 59 
Papaver, 59 
Pasque Flower, 10 
Patriuia, 174 
Peony, 48 

Perennial Sweet Pea, 151 
Pink, 90 
Platystylis, 156 
Podophyllace®, 55 
Podophyllum, 55 
Poppy, 59 

Poppy Anemone, 16 
PortulacesB, 168 
Potentilla, 162 
Psoralea, 141 
Pterocephalus, 177 
Puccoon, 62 
Pulsatilla, 10 
Purple Rudbeckia, 186 


Queen Stock, 81 


Rafnia, 137 
Rammcuiace®, 1 
Ranunculus, 18 
Ratibida, 185 
Red Valerian, 176 
Robertsonia, 172 
Rocket, 76 
Rosacea), 161 
Rose Campion, 106 
Rubiaceaj, 173 
Rudbeckia, 1 85 
Rue, 134 

Russian Columbine, 33 
Rutacem, 133 


Sanguinaria, 62 
Saponario, 108 
Saxifraga, 171 
| Saxifragaceso, 171 
, Saxifrage, 171 
Scabioso, 17 7 
Scabious, 177 
Scarlet Campion, 107 
Sea Stock, 82 
Sedum, 170 
Sida, 118 
Sieversia, 165 


Silenacea, 90 
Silene, 101 
Silphium, 184 
Soapwort, 108 
Spring Adonis, 9 
Spurred Valerian, 175 



Stavesacre Larkspur, 41 
Stenactis, 182 
Stock, 81 
Stone-crop, 170 
Sweet-scented Hellebore, 27 
Sweet William, 91 


Telekia, 184 
Thalictrum, 5 
Thermopris, 138 
Toothwort, 70 
Treacle Mustard, 78 
Tree Violet, 88 
Trifolium, 139 
Trollius, 23 
TropseolacesB, 124 
Tropssolum, 124 
Toxicoidea, 46 

Valeriane®, 173 
Valeriana, 176 
Valerian, 176 
Vesicaria, 72 
Violaceoo, 83 
Viola, 84 
Violet, 84 

Virginian Earth-Nut, 156 
Virginia Stock, 76 
Vilgin's Bower, 4 


Wall Cress, 68 
Wallflower, 82 
Water-lily, 56 
White Valerian, 176 
Whitlow-grass, 74 
Wholesome Aconite, 43 
Wind-flower, 12 
Winter Aconite, 25 
Winter Cress, 68 
Wolfsbane, 42 
Wood Anemone, 13 
Wood Sorrel, 128 

Ximensia, 187 

Yellow Monkshood, 43 
Yellow Orpine, 171 
Yellow Rocket, 66 
Yellow-root, 8 
Yellow Valerian, 174 
Yellow W ood- Anemone, 14 

Zygophyllete, 132 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 






